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HAP. I. 


MATTER PREFATORY IN PRAISE 
OF BIOGRAPHY, 
Otwithſtanding the pre- 
ference which may be 
vulgarly given to the au- 
thority of thoſe romance 
writers, who intitle their 
books, the Hiſtory of 
England, the Hiſtory of France, of 
Spain, &c, it is. moſt certain, that 
truth is to be found only in the works 
of thoſe who celebrate the lives of 

men, and are commonly called 

i ers, as the others ſhould in- 
be termed t hers, or cho- 
rographers ; words which might well 
mark the diſtinction between z it 
being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly 
to deſcribe countries and cities, which, 
with the aſſiſtance of maps, they do 
pretty juſtly, and a Aa depended 
upon; but as to the actions and cha- 
raters of men, their writings are not 
quite ſo authentick, of which there 
needs no other proof than thoſe eter- 
nal contradiftions occurring between 


two r who undertake the 
hiſtory of the ſame country; for in- 
ſtance, between my Lord Clarendon, 
and Mr. Whitlocke; between Mr. E- 
chard and Rapin, and many others j 


— | 


DREWS. 


where facts being ſet forth in a dif. 


ferent light, ev 
he pleaſes; and, indeed, the more ju- 
dicious and ſuſpicious very juſtly eſ- 


reader believes aa 


teem the whole as no other than a4 


romance, in which the writer hath in- 
dulged a happy and fertile invention. 
But though theſe widely differ in the 
narrative of fat; ſome aſcribing vic- 
tory to the one, and others to the her 


party; ſome repreſenting the ſame man 


as 2a rogue, to whom others give a 
great and honeſt character, yet all 
agree in the ſcene where the fa is 


ſuppoſed to have happened; and where 


the perſon, who is both a rogue and 
an — man, lived. Now with us 
biographers the caſe is different : the 
facts we deliver may be relied on 

though we often miſtake the age an 

country wherein they happen 2 for 
though it may be worth the examina- 
tion af criticks, whether the ſhepherd 
Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes in- 


forms us, died for love of the fair 


Marcella, who hated him, was ever in 
Spain, will any one doubt but that 
ſuch a filly fellow hath really exiſted ? 
Is there in the world ſuch a ſceptick as 
to diſbelieve the madneſs of Cardenio, 
the perfidy of Ferdinand, the imperti- 
nent curioſity of Anſelmo, the weak. 


neſs of Camilla, the irreſolute friend... 


ſhip of Lothario; though perhaps, 2 
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to ti time and place where thoſe ſe- 
veral perſens lived, the hiſtoriary 
may be deplorably deficient. But the 
molt knowwinſtance of this kind a8 
in the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where 
the inimitable biographer hath made a 
notorious blunder in the country of © 
Dr. Sangrado, who uſed his patients 
as a vintner doth his wine-vefſels, 
letting out their blood, and filling 
them up with water. Döth not every 
one, who is in the leaſt verſed in phy- 
fical hiſtory, know that Spain was not 
the country in which this doctor lived ? 
The ſame writer hath likewiſe erred in 
the country of —— — — well 
as cht of thoſe great perſo whofe 
underſtandings were too fublime to 
taſte any thing but tragedy and in 
many The ſame mittakes may 
likewiſe be obſerved in Scarron, the 
Arabian Nights, the Hiſtory of Ma- 
rranne, and Le Paiſan Parvenu, and 
perhaps ſome few other writers of this 
claſs, whom I have not read, or do 
not at preſent recolleft; for I would 
Do meant be thought to compre- 
hend thoſe'perſfons o Ry ge-" 
nivs}: the authors' of immenſe ro- 
” mances, or the modern novel and Ata- 
Jantis''writers 3* who, without any aſ- 
fiftance' from nature or hiſtory, record 
perſons who never were, or will be, 
and fats which never did, nor poſſi 
bly can Happen : whoſe heroes are of 
their don creation, and their brains 
the ehaet wlience alt their materials 
are collected! Not that fuch writers 
a—_— ns hovour; fo _ A 
'iperhaps* they merit the higbeſt: 
Part + ue Lebler, than to be aa 
an example of the wonderful extent of 
human genius !- One may apply to 
nem what Barack fays of 'Arittorle, 
chat they ire a ſecont nature, (for the. 
| havent communication with the Br) 
by wich authors of an inferior clafs, 
who cannot ſtand alone, are obliged to 
foppott themſelves as with -cratches ; 
but theft bf whom" I am now ſpeak - 
ing; ſeem to be poſſeſſed of thoſe ſtilts, 
_ which the exceilent Voltaire tells us 
an his letters, carry the genius far 
« off, but without any regular pace.” 
„Aut of the 


Indeed; far out of 
reader? 
Fut, to teturm eo the i former rlaſs, 


- THE ADVENTURES OP _ 


ho are ted to copy nature, 
DEE ED x 
confuſed heap of matter in their 
brains y ie not ſuen a book us thut 
which records the atchievements of the 
renowned Don Quixote, more worthy 
the name of an hiſtory than even Ma- 
2 For i the FREY con- 

to a ic riod time, 
and to a 1 — 22 Abe former 
is the hiſtory of the world in general, 
at leaſt that part which is poliſhed by - 
laws, arts, and ſciences; and of that 


from the time it was firſt poliſhed to 
this day z nay, and f as long 
as it ball ſo remalii. _. 7 8 Ui 1 
I ſhall now proceed to apply thiſe L 


obſervations to the work before us; 
for indeed I have ſet them down prin- 
cipally 40 obriate-fome-conſtruions, 
which the good-nature of mankind, 
who are always forward to ſee their 
friends virtues recorded, may put to 
une parts. I queſtion not but 
everal of my readers will know the 
lawyer in the ſtage - coach, the moment 
they hear his voice. It is likewiſe 
s, but the wit and the prude meet 
with ſome of their kequiintince, ax we 


as all the reſt öf y chats. To 


prevent therefore any ſuch malicious 
applications, I de here, once for”. 
all, I deferibe not men, but manner; 
not an individual, but a ſpeties: * 
haps it Will be üäſksd, are not the 
characters then taken from life? T 
which 1 anfwer in the affirmative; _ 
nay, I believe I 'might aver, that i g 
have writ little more cha I have ſeen.” | 
The lawyer is not only alive, but 
hath been fo theſe zoos years; and 1 g 
hope God will indufge his life as many 
t to come. He hath not indeed con- 
ned himſelf to one profeſſion, one 
_—— one country; but whitn- 
the firſt mean ſelfiſh creature appeared”, 
upon the human ſtage, no made'ſelf 
the centre of the whole creation, would” 


give timfelf no ps e 
advance no money to aſſiſt or pre oY 
his fetſow-creatures ; then Wat out” 
lawyer botu ; and*whitft fuch a per- 
ſon as L have Yeſctibedexifts an earth, 
fo long ſhall he remain upon it. It 18 


therefore doing him little honcut, to 


imagine tit endeav our to mimick ſome 
little obſcuse fellow, becauſe he ap- 
us to reſemble kim in one partien- 
fa feature, or s Pen. | 
+ The” 
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| wretch to the ſmall 


and contemptible, circle of bis ac- 
Va z. but ta hold. the glaſs to 


lands in their Revs ira that they 


f Boland ther their deformity, and 


785 8 nach it, and thus by 

ication may a- 

void 150 ok Gilg the 
dar 1 \n-my and 


e odr from the Naher fe 1 1 
1 p 1 Foy be fault for 


8 


— are, un „ little circum- 


to he ere; 8 the dra- 

5 I a pure, which, thav h fa · 
1 

e means diminiſhed. Thus, I 

bale we. L, ane to ſay Mrs. 


ow; woule js. coeval with our law- 


and though perhaps, during the 

5 8 Korg ſo 9 exiſtence 

K. Ee ly through, ſne may in 
FP 


* the bar at 


1EX e Trede r, ava- 
Cy an * 1 
wiſer! 4 with A of hypocriſy, 


ave u in A ale compoſition, 
ow-wouſe Was that woman; 


and | where a good inclination, eclipſed 


verty of ſpirit and underſtand- 


1 , hath ' glimmered, forth in a man, the 
WE hath * no other than her 


1 husband. 
ſhall detain, my reader no longer 
55 to give him one caution more of 
wg kind: for as in moſt of 
4 W characters we mean not 


to laſh individuals, but all of the like 


fort; fo in our general deſcriptions, 
we mean not, N but would be 
uvnderſtood with many exceptions; for 


inſtance, in our deſcription of bigh 


ple, we cannot be intended to in- 


£47 ſuch as, whillt they are an bo- 


nour to their high rank, by a well- 
ided condeſcenſion, make their ſu- 
fiority as eaſy as. poſſible to thoſe 


whom fortune chiefly hath placed be- 


low them. Of this number I could 
ortune, who, whillt he 


Oat Few ad. leſs elevated b * . 


a calculated e. more 
6 mob ble purpoſes 3. not to 
bets 955 15 u 


on, varies at. different times, & e re- 
blance of. the countenance is not Th 


dhe nobleſt en 8 of honaur 
perſon, n Wy — 7 2 
* on his mind, me wi fh great 
nels, enriched with. Gin, ff holy 
embelliſhed with g 


this man relieve 9 g fry 

he hath converſed with freedo map 

be, to the ſame. — 2 patron and 
companion. ould. name a, «by 


moner raiſed higher aboye 1 multi- 
tude by ſuperior talents, than is in 
the power of his prince ta exalt him; 


whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obli- 


t D, like a pores ged 
ZE 415 e perſon 
Ki 857 to others, 22 5 


is more amiable than the obliga- 
ion itſelf, and who, is ſo great a Ma- 

er of aﬀfabil ity, that if he could dive 
himſelf of an . greatneſs in 


nis manner, be wou d often make the 


lowelk of his acquaintance forget who 
was the maſter of that Place in whick 
they are ſo courteoully. entertained. 
eſe are pictures * he muſt be, I 
believe, known : I declare they. are 
taken from the life, and not 3 
to excted it. By thoſe 
therefore, whom I have — 42 
mean a ſet of wretches, who, ; ar Ft 
they are a diſgracs to their anceſtors, 
whoſe honours and fortunes, they n- 
herit, (or perhaps a greater to the mo- 
ther, for ſuch. a degenerary is, ſcarce 
credible) have the inſolence to treat 
— with diſregard, who are at leaſt 
opal to. the founders of their on 
ſplendour. It is, I fancy, i 
"4 conceive a ſpectacle more worthy of 
our indignation, than that of a fellow, 
who is not only a blot in the eſcutch- 
eon of a great amily, but a ſcandal to 
human f cies, maintaining a ſu · 
reilious behaviour to men who are an 


| honour to their nature, and a diſgrace 


to their fortune. 
And now, reader, king theſe hints 


along with you, you Tx ou e, 
* to 2 vel of s this —— 
ſtory. , | 
CHAP. Il, 


A NIGHT-SCENE, WHEREIN 325 
RAL WONDERFUL ADVENT 


.BEFEL ADAMS,AND, 118 irre- 
TRAVELLERS, | 


'T was ſo late when aur travellers 
left the inn or alehouſe, (for. it 
ight be called. either) that they had 


ears not travelled many. miles, before night 
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22 them, 0 or met them, which 
F Tue reader mud excuſe. 
——— 1 1 as to the 
| or as we are now 
2 . ſeat of the Boobies; 
2 as that 1 is a tickliſh name, which 
72 perfotis may ap Ya accord- 
worthy count ires, a race of 
N we re ee as entirely 
— and for _ SL E 
ro rag 1 we end no aſ- 
Peter. 
" Darkneſs had nom, overſpread the 
When Funny whiſpered * 
5 reſt herſelf 
t Me was fo tired, ſhe 
ould walk no farther. imitie- 
ate led with parſon Adams, 
- who as briſk us a dee, to 
- He — no Boi feared himſelf, than 
Ws he lamented theloſs of his dear A 
a ud: but was a little comforted, 
— redtinded, that if be had it in 
— ne could not fee to 
D 


3 
"TY 


„ that 


ted. It was indeed 
g 2 
Thie was a circumftance,” however, 
21 . favourable to Joſeph ; for Fanny, 
fuſpicious of being overicen by 
Adama, pave a looſe to her paſſion, 
- -which the 
© reclining her head on his boſom, thfe 
der arm careleſsly round him, and (if- | 


- ered him to lay his cheek cloſe roher's. 


© All" this infuſed ſuch happineſs into 
© "Joſeph, that he weuld not have 
© changed his turf for the fineſt down 
- io the fineſt palace in the univerſe. 
Adams fat at ſome diſtance from the 
lovers, and being unwilling to diſturb . 
« them applied himſelf to meditation; 
in which he had not ſpent much time, 
before he diſcovered a light at ſome 
diſtance, that ſeemed approaching to- 
wards him. He immediately hailed 
itz but, to his ſorrow and ſurprize, it 
ſtopped for a moment, and then «liſa 
- peared. © He then called to Joſeph, * 
- aſking bim, if he had not ſeen the 


+ light, Fofeph anſwered he had. And 


* did you not mark how it vaniſhed ?' 
ned he : © though I am not aſtaid 
© of ghoſts, 1 do not abſolutely diſbe- 
: 6 eve them. 


He then entered into a meditation on 


- thoſe unfubſtantial beings, which was 


to their 2 inclinations, to. ſere- 


any ſuch malicious pur- | 


ab was ſo clouded, that not a 
ſtar appea „c- 
to Milton, darkneſs indie. 


ad never done before; ad ' 


THE | AD) tank bike op 


ſoon interrupted, by 
which he thou by 
though. in fa 
tremel 


p +; Afoies 
. feveral voices 

t almoſt at his elbow, 
yo thong > ſo ex- 
ould 


ex, and 
committed himſelf to the care of Pro- 
vidence; and poor Fanny, who like- 

e heard thoſe terrible words, 


loſely, th 
1915 ced Joſeph ee „e at had not 


fry ; 
A eon . 
tened only a ot — 
* rr fe, 
tg von "rr e ; 


lations, graſped his crab- Bek, his uy 
| n, and coming up to 
would have had him quit Pay 


place her in the rear; ets his 2 
was fruitleſs, the . 1. to him, 


preſence 


pe oy ms, and iy Joh 
| d in a foothing voice 


2 4 ſhe would die in hls ul at 
» claſpir OY 
rneſs, CY 


ferred death in 105 w 1 2 
them. Adams, Han his crab- 
tick, ſaid, he deſpiſed death as 7 
as any man; and chen e 


1 Al 
E bene credar 1 tendi, hevorem. 


Upon this, the voices ed for n 
moment, and then one wy hem called 
out, Du you, who is there? To 
which Adams was prudent enough to 
make no reply z and of a ſudden. be 
obſerved half a dozen lights, which 
ſeemed to riſe all at once from the 

round, and advance briſkly 8 

im. This he immediately con 195 
to be an apparition; and now 
ning to conceive that” the voices . 
of the ſame kind, he called out, In 
«the name of the Lord, what wouldſt 
* thou have?” He had no ſooner ſpoke, 
than he heard one of the voices cry. out, 
* D—n them, here they come; and 
ſoon after heard ſeveral hearty blows, 
as if a number, of men had en- 
gaged at quarter Kaff. He was jut ad- 
vancing towards ace of combat, 
. when Joſeph, catching bim by the 
* kirts, begged him that he might = 


en 
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— — of the dark to eo 
away Fanny — the danger which 


threatened, her. He preſently com- 
plied, and Joſeph lifting up Fanny, 
they all three made the beſt of their 
way; and without looking behind 
them, or. being overtaken, they had 
travelled full two miles, poor Fanny 
not once complaining of being tired, 
when they ſaw far off ſeveral lights 
ſcattered at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, and at the ſame time found 
themſelves on the deſcent of a very 
ſeep hill. Adams's foot ſlipping, he 
inſtantly diſappeared, which greatly 
friglited both Joſeph and Fanny; in- 
deed, if the light had permitted them 
to ſee it, they- would icarce have re- 
frained laughing to ſee the parſon roll- 
ing down the hill, which he did from 
top to bottom, without receiving any 
harm. He then hallooed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his ſafety, 
and to relieve them from the fears 
which they had conceived for him. 
Joſeph and. Fanny halted ſome time, 
conſidering what to do; at laſt they 
advanced a few paces, where the de- 
clivity ſeemed leaſt ſteep; and then Jo- 
ſeph taking his Fanny in his arms, 
walked firmly down the hill, without 
making a falſe ſtep, and at length 
landed her at the bottom, where 
Adams ſoon came to them. | 

Learn hence, my fair countrywo- 
men, to conſider your own weakneſs, 
and the many occaſions on which the 
ſtrength of a man may be uſeful to 
you; and duly-weighing this, take 


care that you match not yourſelves 


with the ſpindle-ſhanked beaus and pe- 
tit-maitres of the age; who, inſtead of 
being able, like Joſeph Andrews, to 
carry you in luſty arms through the 
rugged ways and downhill ſteps of 
life, will rather want to ſupport their 
feeble limbs with your ſtrength and 
aſſiſtance, - + 

Our travellers now moved forwards, 
where the neareſt light preſented itſelf, 
and having croſſed a common field, 
they came to a meadow, where t 
ſeemed. to be at a yery little diftance 
from the light, when, to their grief, 
they arrive at the banks of a river. 
Adams here made a full ſtop, and de- 
clared he could ſwim, but doubted 
how it was poſſible ed Fanny over; 
to which Joſeph anſwered, if they 
walked along it's banks, they might 


be certain of ſoon ding « idge ; 
eſpecially, as by the number of lights 
they might be aſſured à pariſh was 
near. Odfo, that's true indeed, 
ſaid Adams; I did not think of that. 
Accordingly, - Joſeph's advice being 
taken, they paſſed over two meadows, 
and came to a little orchard, which 


led them to a houſe. Fanny begged 


of Joſeph. to knock at the door, aſ- 
ſuring him, the was ſo weary that ſhe 
could hardly ftand on feet, 
Adams, who was foremoſt, perform - 
ed this ceremony, and the door bei 
immediately opened, a plain kind 
man appeared at it: Adams acquaint» 
ed him, that they had a young wo- 
man with them, who was ſo tired 
with her journey, that he ſhould be 
much obliged to him, if he would ſuf- 
fer her to come in and reſt herſelf, 
The man, who ſaw Fanny by the light 
of the candle which he held in his 
hand, perceiving her innocent and mo- 
deſt look, and having no apprehenſions 
from the civil behaviour of Adams, 
preſently anſwered, that the young 
woman was very welcome to reſt her- 
ſelf in his houſe, and ſo were her 
company. He then uſhered them into 
a very decent room, where his wife 
were hitting at a table; ſhe immediate» 
1 roſe up, and aſſiſted them in — 
orth chairs, and deſired them to ſit 
down, which they had no ſooner done, 
than the man of the houſe atked them 
if they would have any thing to re- 
freſh themſelves with. - Adams thank+ 
ed him, and anſ „ he ſhould be 
obliged to him for a cup of his ale, 
which was likewiſe choſen by Joſeph 
and Fanny, Whilſt he was gone to 
fill a very large jug with this liquor, 
his wife told Fanny, ſhe feemed great - 
ly fatigued, and deſired her to take 
—— ſtronger than ale; but ſhe 
refuſed, with many thanks, ſa ing, it 
was true, ſhe was very much tired, 
but a little reſt ſhe hoped would reſtore 
her. As ſoon as the company wereall 
ſeated, Mr. Adams, who had filled 
himſelf with ale, and by public per- 
miſſion had lighted his prpe, turned ta 
the maſter of the houſe, aſking him, 
if evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in 
that neighbourhood. To which rex 
ceiving no anſwer, he began to inform 
him of the adventure which they had 
met with on the downs; nor had he 
proceeded far in the tory, when ſome- ' 
N body 
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This account 
ſears of the whole company; but 


100 


body knocked very hard at the door. 
The company expreſſed ſome amaze- 
-ment, and Fanny and the wo- 
man turned pale; her huſband went 
forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which 
was ſome time, they all remained filent 
looking at one another, and heard ſe- 
veral voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. 
Adams was fully perſuaded that ſpirits 
were abroad, and began to meditate 
ſome exorciſms; Joſeph a little in- 
clined to the ſame opinion; Fanny was 
more afraid of men; and the good 
woman herſelf began to ſuſpect her 
gueſts, and imagined thoſe without 


were rogues belonging to their gang. 


At length the maſter of the houle re- 


turned, and laughing, told Adams he 


had diſcovered his apparitionz that 
the murderers were ſheep-ſtealers, and 
the twelve perſons murdered were no 
other than twelve ſheep. Adding, that 
the ſhepherds had got the better of 
them, bad ſecũred two, and were pro- 
ceeding with them to a juſtiee of peace. 
reatly relieved the 


Adams muttered to himſelf, he was 
convinced of the truth of apparitions 
for all that. : | 

They now ſat chearfully round the 
fire, till the maſter of the houſe hav- 
ing ſurveyed his gueſts, and conceiving 
that the caſſock which, having fallen 
down, appeared under Adams's great 
coat, and the ſhabby livery on Joſeph 
' Andrews, did not well ſuit with the 
familiarity between them, began to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions, not much 
to their advantage: addreſſing himſelf 
therefore to Adams, he ſaid, he per- 
ceived he was a clergyman by his dreſs, 
and ſuppoſed that honeſt man was his 
footman. Sir, anſwered Adams, I 
s ama clergyman at your ſervice; but 
s as to that young man, whom you 
6 have rightly termed honeſt, he is at 
s preſent in nobody's ſervice z he ne- 
ver lived in any other family than 
© that of Lady by, from whence 
s he was diſcharged, aſſure you, for 
s no crime.“ Joſeph ſaid, he did not 
wonder the gentleman was ſurprized to 
ſee one of Mr. Adams's character 
condeſcend to ſo much goodneſs with 
A r man. Child, ſaid Adams, 
I ſhould be aſhamed of my cloth, if 
I thought a poor man, who is ho- 
* neſt, below my notice or my fami- 


k liarity, | I know net how thoſe who 
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tion of the claſſicks. 


— 


© think, otherwiſe, can profeſs them-, 
© ſelves followers and ſervants of him 

s — made np gry _—_ 

C yenture, erring the | 
c ths — x. Bir,“ ſai 8 
dreſſing himſelf to the gentleman, 

* theſe two poor young people are my 

c ny and I look on them and 

© love them as my children. There is 

© ſomething ſingular enough in their 

© hiſtory, but I have not now time to 

© recount it.” The maſter of the 

houſe, notwithſtanding the ſimplici- 

ty which diſcovered itſelf in Adams, 

knew too much of the world to give a 

haſty belief to profeſſions. He was 

not yet quite certain that Adams had 
any more of the clergyman in him than 

his caſſock. To try him therefore 

farther, he aſked him, if Mr. Pope 

had lately publiſhed any thing new. 

Adams anſwered, he had heard great 
commendations of that poet, but that 
he had never read, nor knew any of 
his works. * Ho! ho!” ſays the gen- 

Yeman to himſelf, © have I caught 

you !—What, faid he, have you 

5 never ſeen his Homer?" Adams an- 

ſwered, he had never read any tranſla- 

Why, truly,“ 

replied the gentleman, $ there is a dig- 

s nity in the Greek language which I 

$ think no modern tongue can reach. 

Do you underſtand Greek, Sir?“ 

ſays Adams haſtily. © A little, Sir," 

anſwered the gentleman, © Do you 
* know, Sir, cried Adams, © where 
* I canbuy an Æſchylus? an unlucky 
s misfortune lately happened to mine, 
TY was beyond the gentleman, 
though he knew him very well by 
name; he therefore returning back to 
Homer, aſked Adams, what part of 
the Iliad he thought moſt excellent. 
Adams returned, his queſtion would 
be properer, what kind of beauty was 
the chief in poetry; for that er 
was equally excellent in them all. 

* And indeed, continued he, what 
Cicero ſays of a compleat orator, 
* may well be applied to a great poet ; 
* heought to comprehend all perfettions, 
Homer did this in the moſt excellent 
© degree; it is not without reaſon 
therefore, that the philoſopher, in 
© the 22d chapter of his poeticks, men- 
* tions him by no other appellation 
4 
« 
6 


than that of The Poet ; he was the 
father of the drama, as well as the 
epic; not of tragedy only, but of 
op „„ Fn 
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© colnedy alſs; for his Margites, 
t which is deplorably loſt, bore, ſays 
© Ariſtotle, the ſame analogy to co- 
© medy, as his Odyſley and Iliad to 
* tragedy. To him therefore we owe 
© Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, 
© Sophocles, and my poor Æſchylus. 
© But, if you pleaſe, we will confine 
© ourſelves (at leaſt for the preſent) to 
© the Iliad, his nobleſt ws though 
© neither Ariſtotle nor Horace give it 
© the preference, as I remember, to the 
« Odyſley. Firſt then, as to his ſub- 
« je, can any thing be more ſimple; 
* andat the ſame time more noble! he 
© 1s rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe 
© judiciougcriticks, for not chuſing the 
hole war; which, though he ſays it 
© hath a campleat beginning and end, 
© would have been too great for the un- 
© derſtanding to comprehend at one 
© view. I have therefore often won- 
« dered why ſo correct a writer as Ho- 
© race ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, 
call him the Trgjani Bell Scriptorem. 
© Secondly, his action, termed by 
© Ariſtotle, Pragmaton Syflafis; is it 
© poſſible for the mind of man to con- 
© ceive an idea of ſuch perfect unity, 
© and at the ſame time fo replete with 
« greatneſs! and here I muſt obſerve 
© what I do not remember to have ſeen 
© noted by any, the harmoton, that 
© agreement of his action to his ſub- 
© je&: for as the ſubject is anger, how 
© agreeable is his action, which is 
war! from which every incident 
ariſes, and to which every epiſode 
immediately relates. Thirdly, his 
manners, which Ariſtotle places ſe- 
cond in his deſcription of the ſeve- 
© ral parts of tragedy, and which he 
© ſays are included in the action; Iam 
© at a loſs whether I ſhould rather ad- 
© mire the exactneſs of his judgment 
tin the nice diſtinction, or the immen- 
* ſity of his imagination in their va- 
© riety. For, as to the former of 
© theſe, how accurately is the ſedate, 
© injured reſentment of Achilles, di- 
* ſtinguiſted from the hot inſulting 
c p 10n of — — how wide- 
„ly doth the brutal courge of Ajax 
© differ from the amiable bravery of 
«© Diomedes; and the wiſdom of Neſ- 
© tor, which is the reſult of long re- 
© fleftion and experience, from the 
e Sung of Ulyſſes, the effect of art 
and ſubtlety only! If we confider 
* their variety, we may cry out with 


the pathetic. 
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© Ariſtotle, in his 24th chapter, that 
© no part of this divine poem is deſti- 
© tute of manners. Indeed, I might 
« affirm, that there is ſcarce a character 
© in human nature untouched in ſome _ 
© part or other. And as there is no 
© paſſion which he is not able to de- 
© ſcribe, ſo there is none in his reader 
© which he cannot raiſe. If, he hath 
© any ſuperior excellence to the reſt, I 
© have been inclined to fancy it is in 
I am ſure I never read 
with dry eyes the two epiſodes, 
where Andromache is introduced g 
in the former lamenting the danger, 
and in the latter the death of or. 
The images are ſo extremely tender in 
theſe, that I am convinced the 
had the worthieft and beſt heart ima- 
— Nor can I help obſerving 
ow Sophocles falls ſhort of the 
beauties of the original, in that imi- 
tation of the diſſuaſive ſpeech of An- 
dromache, which he hath put into 
the mouth of Teemeſſa. And yet 
Sophocles was the greateſt genius 
who ever wrote tragedy, nor have 
any of his ſucceſſors in that art, that 
is to ſay, neither Euripides, nor Se- 
neca the tragedian, been able to 
come near him. As to his ſentiment 
and dition, I need fay nothing; the 
former are 2 remarkable 
for the utmoſt perfection on what 
head; namely, propriety; and as to 
the latter, Ariſtotle, whom doubtleſs 
you have read over and over, is very 
diffuſe. I ſhall mention but. one 
thing more, which that great critic 
in his diviſion of tragedy calls offs, 
or the ſcenery, and which is as pro- 
per to the epic as to the drama; with 
this difference, that in the former it 
falls to the ſhare ef the poet, and in 
the latter to that of the painter. 
But did ever painter imagine a ſcene 
like that in the 13th and 14th Iliads ? 
where the reader ſees at one view the 
proſpet of Troy, with the army 
drawn up before it; the Grecian 
army, camp, and fleet, Jupiter fit- 
ting on mount Ida, with lis head 
wrapt in a cloud, and a thunderbolt 
in his hand, looking towards Thracez 
Neptune driving __ the ſea, 
which divides on each fide to permit 
© his paſſage, and then ſeating himſelf 
© on mount Samos: the heavens open - 
ed, and the deities all ſeated on their 
« thrones, This is ſublime; this is 
N 2 postry l. 
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dred verſes, and with ſuch a 


- voice, emphaſis and action, that he 
almoſt frightened the woman: and as 


- for the gentleman, he was fo far 
from entertaining any farther ſuſpi- 
cion of Adams, that he now doubted 
whether he had not a biſhop in his 
houſe. He ran into the moſt extrava- 
encomĩums on his learning; and 
2. neſs of his heart began to di- 
_ all the tran * He _ he 
great compaſſion for the poor 
oung woman, who looked pale and 
Faint with her journey; and in truth 
he conceived a much higher opinion of 
her quality than it deſerved. He ſaid, 
he was ſorry he could not accommo- 
date them all: but if they were con- 
tented with his fire -ſide, he would fit 
up with the men; and the young wo- 
man might, if ſhe pleaſed, partake his 
wife's bed, which he adviſed her to; 
for that they muſt walk upwards of a 
mile to any houſe of entertainment, 
and that not good neither. A- 
dams, who liked bis ſeat, his ale, his 
tobacco, and his company, perſuaded 
Fanny to accept this kind propoſal, in 
which ſolicitation he was ſeconded by 
Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very difficult! 
prevailed on; for ſhe had flept little 
the laſt night, and not at all the pre- 
ceding, ſo that love itſelf was ſcarce 
able to keep her eyes open any longer. 
The offer therefore being kindly ac- 
cepted, the good woman producedevery 
thing catable in her houſe on the ta- 
'ble, and the gueſts being heartily in- 
vited, as heartily regaled themſelves, 
eſpecially parſon Adams. As to the 
er two, they were examples of the 
truth of that phyſical obſervation, that 
love, like — ſweet things, is no 
whetter of the ſtomach. 
Supper was no ſooner ended, than 
Fanny, at her own requeſt, retired; 
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Taten. and oy 6 woman - bore her com- 
em 


* 


pany. . an of the houſe, Adams 

and Joſeph, who would modeſtly have 

withdrawn, had not the gentleman in- 
ſiſted on the contrary, drew round the- 
fire-fide, where Adams (to uſe his 

own words) repleniſhed his pipe, and 
the gentleman produced a bottle of ex 
cellent beer, being the beſt liquor in 

his houſe. 

The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, 
with the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
the character which Adams gave of 
him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to 
entertain-for him, an to work on 
the gentleman's affections, and raiſed 
in him a curioſity to know the ſingu- 
larity which Adams had fer farm 
his hiſtory. This curioſity Adams 
was no ſooner informed of, than, with 
Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to gratify 
it, and accordingly related all he knew, 
with as much tenderneſs as was poſſi- 
ble for the character of Lady Booby ; 
and concluded with the long, faithful 
and mutual paſſion between him and 
Fanny, not concealing the meanneſs 
of her birth and education, Theſe 
latter circumſtances entirely cured a 
jealouſy which had Jately riſen in the 

entleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
— of ſome perſon of faſhion, 
and that Joſeph had run away with 
her, and Adams was concerned in the 
plot. He was now enamoured of his 
gueſts, drank their healths with great 
chearfulneſs, and returned many thanks 
to Adams, who had ſpent much breath 
for he was a circumſtantial teller of a 
ſtory, 

Adams told him it was now in his 
power to return that favour; for his 
extraordinary goodneſs, as well as that 
fund of literature he was maſter of *, 
which he did not expect to fihd under 
ſuch a roof, had raiſed in him more 
curioſity than he had ever known. 


* The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have made a blunder here : for A- 
dams had indeed thewn ſome learning, (ſay they) perhaps all the author had; but the 
gentleman hath ſhewn none, unleſs his approbation of Mr. Adams be ſuch; but 


ſyrely it would be prepoſterous in him to call it ſo. 


I have, however, notwithſtand- 


ing this criticiſm, which I am told came from the mouth of a great orator in a pub- 


lic coffee-houſe, left this blunder as it ſtood in the firſt edition. 


1 will not have the 


vanity to apply to any thing in this work, the obſervation which M. Dacier makes 
in her preface to her Ariſtophanes : © Fe tiens pour une maxime conflante, gu une beaut? 
©, mediocre plait plus generalement qu une beaut? jans defaut.” Mr. Congreve hath made 
ſuch another blunder in his Love for Love, where Tattle tells Miſs Prue, She ſhould 
© admire him as much for the beauty he commends in her, as if he himſelf was poſſeſt 


s of it.“ 


s There- 


EL 


a: 


* 


* troubleſome, Sir, your hiſtory, if 
you pleaſe.” ; 

The gentleman anſwered, he could 
not refuſe him what he had ſo much 
right to inſiſt on; and after ſome of 
the common-apologies, which are the 
ufual preface to a ſtory, he thus be- 
an. 


CHAP. in. 


IN WHICH THE GENTLEMAN RE- 
LATES THE "HISTORY OF HIS 


IR, I am deſcended of a good fa- 
mily, and was born a gentleman. 
My education was liberal, and at a 
public ſchool, in which I proceeded 
fo far as to become maſter of the La- 
tin, and to be tolerably verſed in the 
Greek language. My father died when 
I was fixteen, and left me maſter of 
myſelf. He bequeathed me a moderate 
fortune, which he intended I ſhould 
not receive till I attained the age of 
twenty-five: for he conſtantly aſſerted, 
that was full eerly enough to give up 
any man entirely to the guidance of 
his own diſcretion, However, as this 
intention was ſo obſcurely worded in 
his will, that the lawyers adviſed me 
to conteſt the point with my truſtees ; 
I own I paid ſo little regard to the in- 
clinations of my dead father, which 
were ſufficiently certain to me, that I 
followed their advice, and ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded: for the truſtees did not con- 
teſt the matter very obſtinately on their 
fide. * Sir, faid Adams, may I 
© crave the favour of your name!” 
The gentleman anſwered, his name 
was; Wilſon; and then proceeded. 
I ſtay'd a very little while at ſchool 
after his death; for being a forward 
outh, I was extremely impatient to 
be in the world: for which I thought 
my parts, knowledge, and manhood, 
thoroughly qualified me. And to this 
early introduction into life, without a 
guide, I impute all my future misfor- 
tunes; for beſides the obvious miſ- 
chiefs which attend this, there is one 
which bath not been ſo generally ob- 
ſerved. The firſt impreſſion which 


mankind receives of you, will be very 


difficult to eradicate, How unhappy, 
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Therefore, ſaid he, if it be not too 


means I was ſoon maſter 
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therefore; muſt it be, to fix your cha- 
racter in life, befort you can poſſibly 
know it's value, or weigh the conſe- 
quences of thoſe actions which are to 
eftabliſh your future reputation 

A little after ſeventeen I left | 
ſchool, and went to London, with no 


more than ſix pounds in my pocket. 


A great ſum, as I then conceived; and 
which I was afterwards ſurprized to 
find fo ſoon conſumed. a ; 

The character I was ambitious of 
attaining, was that of 2 fine tle- 
man; the firſt requiſites to ad, 1 
apprehended, were to be ſupplied by a 
taylor, a periwig-maker, and ſome feu 
more tradeſmen, who deal in furniſh-: 
ing out the human body, Notwich- 
ſtanding the lowneſs of my purſe,” I 
found credit with them more eaſily 
than I expected, and was Toon equip- 
ped to my wiſh. This I on then 
agreeably ſurprized me: but I have 
ſince learned, that ft is a maxim a | 
many tradeſmen at the polite end 4 
the town, to deal as largely as they 
can, reckon as high as they can, and 
arreſt as ſoon as they can. 

The next qualifications; namely, 
dancing, fencing, riding -the great 
horſe, and muſic, came into my head 
but as they required expence and time, 
I comforted myſelf with regard ta 
dancing, that I had learned a little in 
my youth, and could walk a minuet 
genteely enough; as to fencing, 1 
thought my good-humour would pre- 
ſerve me from the danger of a quar- 
rel; as to the horſe, I hoped it would 
not be thought of; and for muſic, I 
imagined I could eaſily acquire the re- 
putation of it; for I had heard ſome 
of my ſchool-fellows pretend to know- 
ledge in operas, without being able ts 
ſing or play on the fiddle. 

Kocntedge of the town ſeemed an- 
other ingredient; this I thought 1 
ſhould arrive at by frequenting public 
places. Accordingly, I paid conſtant 
attendance to them all; by which 
the fa- 
ſhionable phraſes, learned to cry up 
the faſhionable diverſions, and knew 
the names and faces of the moſt faſhion- 
able men and women. 

Nothing now ſeemed to remain but 
an intrigue, which I was reſolved to 
have immediately ; I mean, the - 
tation of it; and indeed I was K. 
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ceſsful, that in a ſhort time I had 
| half a dlozen, with the, ined women in 


- town. Fig AF as Ki #4 
At theſe words Adams fetched a 


groan, and then, bleſſing Him- 
ſelf, ried out, Good Lord! what 
< wicked times theſe are! 0 
Not ſo wicked as you imagine, con- 
tinued the gentleman; for I aſſure you, 
were all veſtal virgins for any 
thing which I knew to contrary, 
The reputation of | intriguing with 
them was all I fought, and was what, 


I arrived at: and perhaps I only flat-, 


tered myſelf even in that; for very 
probably the perſons to whom I ſhewed 
their billets, knew as well as I, that 


| they were counterfeits, and that I had 


written them to myſelf. 
© Write letters to yourſelf?* ſaid 
Adams, ftaring. | 
DO O Sir, anſwered the gentleman ; it 
is the very error of the times. Half 
our modern plays have one of theſe 
characters in them. It is incredible 
the pains I have taken, and the abſurd 
—— I employed, to traduce the 


Characters of women of diſtinction. 


When another had ſpoken in raptures 
of any one, I have anſwered, D—n 
© her, ſhe! We ſhall have her at 
© H=——d's very ſoon. When he hath 
replied, he thought ber virtuous ; I 
have anſwered, * Aye, thou wilt al- 
Ways think a woman virtuous, till 


* ſhe is in the ſtreets; but you and I, 


Jack or Tom, (turning to another, 
in company) know better. At which 


I have drawn a paper out of my poc- 


ket, perhaps a taylor's bill, and kiſſed 
it, crying at the ſame time, By gad 
© I was once fond of her. 
Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not 
« ſwear any more, ſaid Adams. 
Sir, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your 
rdon. Well, Sir, in this courſe of 
ife I continued full three years. 
* What courſe of life? anſwered A- 
dams; © I do not remember you have 
mentioned any. Your remark is juſt, 
ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, I ſhould 
rather have ſaid in this courle of do- 
ing nothing. I remember ſome time 
afterwards I wrote the journal of one 
day, which would ſerve, I believe, as 
well for any other, during the whole 
time. I will endeavour to repeat it 


to you. wy 
= the morning I aroſe, took my 
great ſtick, and walked out in my 


about till ten. 


| ſaid; 
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green frock with my hair in FO fi 
groan from Adams] and — , 


Went to the auction 
ue had a dirty face; laughed 
8 at ſomething Captain 


did not very well hear it; whiſpered 
92 ; bowed to the Duke 
o 
a ſnuff- box; but did not, for fear I 
ſhould have had it. 3 

From 2 to 4, _ myſelf, [A groan, 
40 to 6, dined, [A groan 
6 to 8, coffee -houſe. 
8 to- 9, Drury Lane play-houſe, 
9 to 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

10 to 12, drawing- room. 


ſaid, with ſome vehemence, Sir, this 
is below the life of an animal, hard- 
© ly above vegetation; and I am ſur- 
« prized what could lead a man of your 
« ſenſe into it.“ What leads us into 
more follies than you imagine, doc- 
tor, anſwered the gentleman, va- 
nity: for as contemptible a creature 
as I was, (and, I aſſure you, yourſelf 
cannot have more contempt he ſuch 
a wretch than I now have) I then 
admired myſelf, and ſhould have de- 
ſpiſed a perſon of your preſent ap- 
pearance (you will pardon me) with 
all your learning, and thoſe excel- 
lent qualities which I have remarked 
in you, Adams bowed, and beg- 
ged him to proceed. After I had 


continued two years in this courſe of 


life, ſaid the gentleman, an ac- 
cident happened which obliged me to 
change the ſcene. As I was one day 
at St. James's coffee-houſe, making 
very free with the character of 
young lady of quality, an officer 0 
the guards, who was preſent, thought 
proper to give me the lye. I anfwer- 
ed, I might poſſibly be miſtaken ; 
but I intended to tell no more than 
the truth. 
reply, but by a ſcornful ſneer. Af 
ter this I oblerved a ſtrange coldneſs 
in all my acquaintance; none of 
them ſpoke to me firſt, and very few 
returned me even the civility of - a 
bow. The company I uſed to dine 
with, left me out; and within a 
week I found myſelf in as much 
litude at St. James's, as if 1 


told Lady 
cant remember what, for 1 


and was going to bid for 


To which he made no 
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been in u deſart. An honeſt elderly 
man,” with a great hat and Jon 

ſword, at laſt told me, he had a com- 
paſſion for my youth, and therefore 
adviſed me to ſhew the world I was 
not fuch a raſcal as they thought me 
to be. I did not at firſt underſtand 
him: but he explained himſelf; and 
ended with telling me, if I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he 
would out of pure charity go to him 


0 
with it. A charitable rſon 


© truly l' cried ams. I defired 
till the next day, continued the gen- 

Ger on it; and, retir- 
ing to my lodgings, I weighed the con- 
ſequences on th fides 'as fairly as I 


could. On the one, I ſaw the riſk 


of this alternative, either loſing my 
own hfe, or having on my hands the 
blood of a man with whom I was not 
in the leaſt angry. I ſoon determined 
that the wor which appeared on the 
other, was not worth this hazard. I 
reſolved therefore to quit the ſcene, 
and preſently retired to the Temple, 
where I took chambers. Here I foon 

t a freſh ſet of acquaintance, who 
— nothing of what had happened 
to me. Indeed they were not greatly 
to my approbation; for the beaus of 
the Temple are only the ſhadows of 
the others. They are the affectation 
of affectation. The vanity of theſe 


is ſtill more rĩdĩculous, if poſſible, than 


of the others. Here I met with ſmart 
fellows, who drank with lords they 
did not know, and intrigued with wo- 
men they never ſaw. Covent Garden 
was now the fartheſt ſtretch of my am- 
bition, where 1 ſhone forth in the 
balconies in the play-houſes, viſited 
whores, made love tg orange-wenches, 
and damp'd plays. This career was 
ſoon put a ſtop to by my ſurgeon 
who convinced me. of the neceſſity of 
confining myſelf to my room for a 
month. At the end of which, hav- 
ing had leiſure to refleR, I reſolved 
to quit all farther converſation with 
beaus and ſmarts of every kind, and 
to avoid, if poſſible, any occaſion of 
returning to this place of copfine- 
ment. I think,” ſaid Adams, the 
$ — of a month's —_— _ 
reflection was v roper ;- but 

* ſhould rather P it from a 
* divine than a ſurgeon.“ The gentle- 
man ſmiled at Adams's ſimplicity, and 


-preſently provided her I 


"xox 
without explaining Kinſel? Farther on 
fuch an br 3 went on thus: 


I was no ſooner” perfectly reſtored to 


health, than I found patron for 
women, which I was a0 to ſatisfy 
as I had done, made me very uneaſy 3 
I determined therefors to keep à miſ- 
treſs. Nor was I long before I fixed - 
my choice on a young woman, who 
had before been kept by two gentlemen, 
and to whom I was recommended by a 
celebrated bawd. I took her home to 
my chambers, and made her a ſettle - 
ment during cohabitation. This would 
perhaps have been very ill paid: how- 
ever, the did not ſuffer me to be per- 
plexed on that account; for before 
quarter day I found her at my cham- 
bers in too familiar converſation with 
a young fellow Who was dreſt like an 
officer, but was indeed a city appren- 
tice. Inſtead of excuſing her incon- 
ſtancy, ſhe rapped out half a dozen 
oaths, and ſnapping her fingers ur 
me, ſwore ſhe fcorned to confine ber- 
ſelf to the beſt man in England. Upon 
this we parted, and” the ſame bawd 
5 I was not ſo —— 2 at our 
aration, as I found within a day or 
— I had reafon SE ray Witt 2 
for I was obliged to pay a ſecond 
to my ſurgeon. I was now forced to 
do penance for ſome weeks, during 
which time I contracted an acquain- 
tance with a beautiful young girl, the 
daughter of a gentleman, who, after 
having been forty years in the army, 
and in all the campaigns under 
Duke of Marlborough, died a lieute- 
nant on half-pay, and had left a widow 
with this only child in very diftreſt cir- 
cumſtances: they had only a ſmall 
nſion from the government, with 
what little the daughter could add to 
it by her work; for ſhe had great ex- 
cellence at her needle. This girl was; 
at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſoli- 


cited in marriage by a young fellow in 


good circumſtances. was - 
tice to a linen- draper, and had a little 
fortune ſufficient to ſet up. his trade. 
The mother was greatly pleaſed with 
this match, as indeed ſhe had ſufficient 
reaſon. However, I ſoon prevented 
it. I repreſented him in ſo low a light” 
to his miſtreſs, and made ſo good an 


uſe of flattery, promiſes, and preſents, 


that, not to dwell longer on this ſub- 


8 
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ß 
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s of this. barbarous, this vil- 
— 12 it you pleaſe therefore 


n 


; girl, and convey Lb away 


je han is neceſſary, I pre iled with 
ie p ed her 
m her e ord, I der- 


ughed. ber which words A- 
wy | —— 2 ſtrides 
ofs the room, ang. then zeplaced him. 
Alf in his On Fn oh are not more 
alleſted ich chis part of my ory than 


 anyſelf+. I. affufe vonn t will never be 


clentix repented of in my own 
—.— but if you already deteſt it, 
much more will your indignation 
raiſed when you. hear the fata! con- 


I. will here defift.—*, By no means," 
1 Ms z — on, I beſeech you; 
£,avd Heaven, grant you may ſincerely 
*, repent of this and many other things 
+ you have related. I was now, con- 


tig ned the gentleman, as happy as the 
a eee creature, who 


ads good education, and was endued 
reeable. qualities, could 
Herd, ſome months 


with many 
— ee 
ompany or conver; more 
than we. — ap one another: but 
uld not = always; and 


K 
© 


Au preſerved, a great affec- 
uo: ion h. 1 more and more 
to want the relief of other company, 
and conſcquently to leave her by de · 
en, at laſt, whale days to herſelf. 
The ed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs 
as theſe occaſions, and complained of 
the melancholy life ſhe led; to remedy 
which, 1 introduced her into the ac- 
gquaintance of ſome other kept miſ- 
treſſes, with whom ſhe uſed to play at 
.cards, and frequent plays and other 
diveriions... She had not lived long in 
this intimacy, before I perceived a vi- 
Ahle alteration in her behaviour; all her 
modeſty and innocence vaniſhed by de- 
| „ till her mind became thorough- 
Ir tainted. She affected the company 
of rakes,” gave herſelf all manner of 
ira, | was never eaſy. but abroad, or 
when ſhe had a party at my chambers, 
She was rapacious of money, extrava- 
ganttaexcels, looſe in her converſation ; 
and if ever. I demurred to apy of her de- 
„mand, oaths, tears, and fits, were the 
immediate conſequences. As the firſt 
-xaptures of fondneſs were long ſince 
ver, this behaviour ſoon eſtranged my 
aſſections from her; I began to refl 
. with. pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, 
$7.1 


da 


' 


.murderer,. (<,as you very we 
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and to conceive an intention of parting 
with her; of which having given her 
a hint, ſhe took care to prevent me 
i avi of turning her out of doors, 
and accordingly departed herſelf, hay- 
ing firſt broke open my , eſcrutore, 
and taken with ber all ſhe could find, 
to the amount of about 200 l. In 
the firſt heat of my reſentment, I 
refolved to purſue her with all the 
vengeance the law: but as ſhe 
had the good luck to eſcape me du- 
ring that ferment, my paſſion after- 
wards cooled; and having reflected 
that T had been the firſt aggreſſor, and 
had done her an injury for; which I 
could make her no reparation, by rob- 
bing her of the innocence of her mind 
and hearing at the ſame time, that the 
poor old woman her mother had broke 
hes heart on her daughter's. clopement 
from her, I. concluding mani her 
| might,” 

cries Adams, with a groan) was 
leaſed that Gd Almighty had ta- 

. method of puniſhing me, and 
xelolyed quietly. to, ſubmit to the loſs. 
4 wiſh 1 had never heard 

more of the poor creature, who be- 
came in the end an abandoned profli- 


gate; and, after being ſome years a 


common proſtitute, at laſt ended her 
miſerable life in Newgate, Here the 
22 fetched a deep ſigh, which 
r. Adams echoed very loudly; and 
both continued ſilent, looking on each 
other, for ſome minutes. At laſt the 
gentleman proceeded thus: I had been 
perfectly conſtant to this girl durin 
the whole time I kept her IT ſhe h 
ſcarce departed before I diſcovered more 
marks os her infidelity to me than the 
loſs of my money. In ſhort, I was 
forced to make a third viſit to my ſur- 
geon, out of whoſe hands I did nat get 
a haſty diſcharge, Ys 
I now forſwore all future dealings 
with the ſex, complained loudly that 
the pleaſure did not compenſate for the 
ain; and railed at the beautiful crea- 
ures, in as grols language as Juvenal 
himſelf formerly reviled them in. 
looked on all the town-harlots with a 
deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived; 
their perſons appeared to me as painted 
palaces, inhabited by diſeaſe and death: 
nor could their beauty make them 
more deſirable objects in my eyes, than 
gilding could make me covet a pill, or 
| : | golden 
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golden plates a.coffin 
found ſome xeaſons to own myſelf {till 
the ſubje&t of love. My hatred for 
women decreaſed daily; and I am not 
Poſitive but time might have betrayed 
again to ſome common harlot, had 
not been ſecured by a paſſion for the 
charming Sapphira; which having once 
entered upon, made a violent progreſs 
in. my heart. Sapphira was wife to a 
man of faſhion and gallantry, and one 
who ſeemed, I own, every way worthy 
of her affections, which however he 
had not the reputation of having. She 
was indeed a coguette achevee. * Pray, 
« Sir,* ſays Adams, what is a co- 
s quette? I have met with the word 
© in French authors, but never could 
aſſign any idea to it. I believe it is 
* the ſame with une ſotte, Anglicè @ 
« fool.” Sir, anſwered the gentleman, 
ue you are not much miſtaken: 
ut as it is a particular kind of folly, I 
will endeavour to deſcribe it. Were 
all creatures to be ranked in the order 
of creation according to their uſeful- 
neſs, I know few animals that would 
not take place of a coquette; nor in- 
deed hath this creature much pretence 
to any thing beyond inftint: for 
though ſometimes we might imagine 
it was animated by the paſſion of va- 
nity, yet far the greater part of it's 
actions fall beneath even that low mo- 
tive; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd geſ- 
tures and tricks, infinitely more fool- 
iſh than what can be obſerved in the 
moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and 
which would perſuade the beholder, 
that the filly wretch was aiming at 
our contempt. Indeed it's character- 
iſtic is affectation, and this led and 
governed by whim only: for as beau- 
, wiſdom, wit, good-nature, polite- 
neſs, and health, are ſometimes affected 
by this creature; ſo are uglineſs, folly, 
nonſenſe, il|-nature, ill- breeding and 
. Gcknels, likewiſe put on by it in their 
turn; It's life is one conſtant lye; and 
the only rule by which you can form 
any e of them is, that they 
are never what they ſeem. If it was 
poſſible for a coquette to love (as it is 
not, for if ever it attains this paſſion, 
the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) it would 
wear the face of indifference, if not 
of hatred, to the beloved object; you 
may therefore be aſſured, when t 
* to perſuade you of their 


= 


But though I 


was no Jonger the abſolute flave, I 


* 


liking, that they are indifferent to 

at Lak. 110 indeed this was — 
caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner 
ſaw me in the number of her admi- 
rers, than ſhe gave me what is com- 


monly called,, encouragement: ſhe 


would often look at me; and, when 
ſhe perceived me meet her eyes, would 


inſtantly take them off, diſcovering at 


the ſame time as much ſurprize and 
emotion as poſſible. Theſe arts failed 
not of the ſucceſs ſhe intended ; and 
as I grew more particular to her than 
the reſt of her admirers, ſhe adyanced, 
in proportion, more directly to me than 


to the others. She affected the low 


voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, 
and many other indications of paſſion, 
which daily deceive thouſands. When 
I played at whiſt with her, ſhe would 
look earneſtly at me, and at the ſame 
time loſe deal or revoke ; then burſt 
into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, La! 
© I can't imagine what I was thinking 
of.“ To detain you no longer, after 
I had gone through a ſufficient courſe 
of gallantry, 1 thought, and was 
thoroughly convinced I had raiſed a 
violent paſſion in my miſtreſs, I ſoughr 
an opportunity of coming to an eclair- 
ciſſement with her. She avoided this 
as much as poſſible; however, great 
aſſiduity at length preſented me one. 
I will not deſcribe all the particulars 
of this interview; let it ſuffice, that 
when ſhe could no _ etend not 
to ſee my drift, ſhe firſt affected a vio- 
lent ſurprize, and immediately after as 
violent a paſſion : ſhe wondered what - 
I had ſeen in her conduct, which could 
induce me to affront her in this man- 
ner: and breaking from me the firſt 
moment ſhe could, told me, I had no 
other way to eſcape the conſequence of 
her reſentment, than by never ſeeing, 
or at leaſt ſpeaking to her more. I 
was not contented with this anſwer 
I ſtill purſued her, but to no purpoſe; 
and was at length convinced that her 
huſband had the ſole poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, and that neither he nor any 
other had made any impreſſion on her 
heart, I was _ , 2 follow- 
ing this ignis fatuus by ſome advances 
which a mate me by the wife of 
citizen, who, though neither very 
nor handſome, was yet too agreeable 
to be rejected by my amorous conſti- 
tvtion. I accordingly ſoon fatisfied 
her, that ſhe had not caſt away, her 
© hints 
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Mints on u barren or cold ſoil; on the 
.contrary, they inſtantly prod her 

eager ang deſiring lover. Nor did 
the give me any reaſon. to complain; 

met the warmth ſhe had raiſed, 
with equal ardour. I had no longer a 
eoquette to deal with, but one who 


* 1 


was wiſer than to proſtitute the noble 


paſſion of love to the ridiculous Juſt 
of. vanity. We preſently underſtood 
one another; and as the pleaſures we 
— lay in a mutual gratification, 
we ſoon found and enjoyed them, I 
thought myſelf at firſt greatly hap 

in the poſſeſſion of this new miſtreſs, 
whoſe fondneſs would have quickly 
furfeited a more ſickly appetite; but 
it had a different effect on mine; ſhe 


carried my paſſion higher by it than 


youth or beauty had been able: but 
my happineſs could not long continue 
uninterrupted. The apprehenſions we 
lay under from the jealouſy of her 


. huſband, gave us great uneaſineſs. 


Poor wretch, I pity him! cried A- 
dams. He did indeed deſerve it, ſaid 
the gentleman ; for he loved his wife 
with great tenderneſs, and I aſſure 
you it 18 a great ſatis faction to me that 
was not the man who firſt ſeduced 
her affections from him. Theſe ap- 
prehenſions appeared alſo too well 
grounded; for in the end he diſcovered 
us, and procured witneſſes of our ca- 
reſſes. then proſecuted me at law, 
and recovered 3000 l. damages, which 
much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: 
and what was worſe, his wife being 
divorced came upon my hands; I led 
a very uneaſy life with her; for beſides 
that my paſhon was now much abated, 
her exceſſive jealouſy was very trou- 
bleſome. At length death delivered 
me from an inconvenience, which the 
conſideration of my having been the 
author of her misfortunes would never 
ſuffer me to take any other method of 
diſcarding. 
I now bade adieu to love, and re- 
ſolved to purſue other leſs dangerous 
and expenſive pleaſures. I fell into 
the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly'com- 
panions, who ſlept all day and drank 
All night: fellows who might rather 
tbe ſaid to conſume time than to live. 


Their beſt converſation was nothing 


but noiſe: ſinging, hallooing, wrang- 
ling, drinking, toaſting, ſp—wing, 
ſmoking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment. And yet, bad as 


THE ADVENTURES or 


theſe were, they were more tolerable 


than our graver ſcenes, which were 


either exceſſive tedious narratives of 
dull common matters of fact, or hot 
diſputes about trifling matters, which 
commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firſt ſerious reflection 
put a period to: and I became member 
of a club frequented by young men of 
great abilities. The bottle was now 


only called in to the aſſiſtance of our 


converſation, which rolled on the d 
eſt points of n Theſe gen- 
tlemen were engaged in a ſearch after 


truth; in the purſuit of which they 


threw aſide all the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and governed themſelves only 
by the infallible guide of human rea- 
ſon. This great guide, after having 
ſhewn them the falſhood of that v 
ancient but ſimple tenet, that there is 
ſuch a Being as a Deity in the univerſe, 
helped them to eſtabliſh in his ſtead a 
certain rule of right, by adhering to 
which they all arrived at the utmoſt 
purity of morals. Reflection made me 
as much delighted with this ſociety, 
as it had taught me to deſpiſe and de- 
teſt the former, I began now to eſteem 
myſelf a being of a Lighter order than 
I had ever before conceived, and was 
the more charmed with this rule of 
right, as I really found in my own 
nature nothing repugnant to it. I held 
in utter contempt all perſons who 
wanted any other inducement to vir- 
tue beſides her intrinſic beauty and ex- 
cellence; and had ſo high an opinion 
of my preſent companions, with regard 
to their morality, that I would have 
truſted them with whatever was near- 
eſt and deareſt to me. Whilſt I was 
engaged in this delightful dream, two 
or three accidents happened ſucceſ- 
tively, which at firſt much ſurprized 
me. For, one of our greateſt philo- 
ſophers, or rule of right men, with- 
drew himſelf from us, taking with him 
the wife of one of his moſt intimate 
friends. Secondly, another of the fame 
ſociety left the. club without remem- 
bering to take leave of his bail. A 
third, having borrowed a ſum of mo- 
ney of me, for which I received no 
ſecurity, when I aſked him to repay it, 
abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſe- 
veral practices, ſo inconſiſtent with our 
olden rule, made me begin to ſuſpect 
it's infallibility; but when I commu- 
nicated my thoughts to one * the 
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club, he faid,-there was nothing abſo- 
lutely good or evil in itſelf; that ac- 
tions were denominated good or bad 
by the circumſtances of the agent, 
That poſſibly the man who ran away 
with his neighbour's wife, might be 
one of very good inclinations, but 
over-prevailed on by the violence of 
an unruly paſſion, and in other par- 
ticulars might be a very worthy mem- 
ber of ſociety z that 10 the beauty of 


any woman created in him an uneaſi- 


neſs, he had a right from nature to re- 
lieve himſelf: with many other things, 
which I then deteſted ſo much, that I 
took leave of the ſociety that very even- 
ing, and never returned to it again. 
Being now reduced to a ſtate of ſoli- 
tude which I did not like, I became 
a eq frequenter of the play-houſes, 
which indeed was almoſt my favourite 
diverſion, and moſt evenings paſt away 
two or three hours behind the ſcenes, 
where I met with ſeveral poets, with 


whom I made engagements at the ta- - 


verus. Some of the players were like- 
wiſe of our parties. At theſe meet- 
ings, we were generally entertained by 
the poets with reading their performan- 
ces, and by the players with repeatin 
their parts; upon which occaſions 
obſerved the gentleman who furniſhed 
our entertainment, was commonly the 
beſt pleaſed of the company; who, 
though they were pretty civil to him 
to his face, ſeldom failed to take the 
firſt opportunity of his abſence to ri- 
dicule bin. hw I made ſome re- 
marks, which probably are too obvious 
to be worth relating. Sir,” ſays A- 
dams, your remarks, if you pleaſe." 
Firſt then, ſays he, I concluded, that 
the general x rug that wits are 
moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. 
Men are equally vain of riches, ſtrength, 
beauty, honours, &c. But theſe ap- 
ear of themſelves to the eyes of the 
holders, whereas the poor wit is ob- 
liged to produce his performance to 


ſhew you his perfection; and on his 


readineſs to do this, that vulgar opi- 


nion I have before mentioned is ground- 


ed: but doth not the ſon who ex- 
ds vaſt ſums in the furniture of his 
ouſe, or in the ornaments of his per- 
— whe conſumes much 2 
employs t pains in dreſhng him- 
ſel * — — himſelf — for 
ſelf-denial, labour, or even villainy, 


dy a title or à ribband, ſacrifice as 
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much to vanity, as the poor wit, whe, 
is deſirous to read you his poem or his 
play? My ſecond remark was, that 
vanity is the worſt of paſſions, and 
more apt to contaminate the mind than 
any other: for as ſelfiſhneſs is much 
more general than we pleaſe to allow 
it, ſo it is natural to hate and envy - 
thoſe who ſtand between. us and the 
ood we deſire. Now in luſt and am- 
ition theſe are few; and even in ava- 
rice we find many who are no obſtacles 
to our purſuits: but the vain man 
ſeeks pre- eminence; and every thing 
which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in 
another, renders him the mark of his 
antipathy. Adams now began to fum- 
ble in his pockets, and ſoon cried out, 
O la! I have it not about me.“ Up- 
on this the gentleman aſking him what 
he was ſearching for ; he faid, he 
ſearched after a ſermon, which he 
thought his maſter-piece, againſt va - 
nity. * Fie upon ĩt, fieupon it! cried 
he, © why do I ever leave that ſermon 
* out of my pocket! I wiſh it was 
within five miles; I would willingly 
« fetch it, to read it to you.“ The 
gentleman anſwered, that there was no 
need, for he was cured of the paſſion, 
And for that very reaſon, quoth 
Adams, I would read it, for Iam 
* confident you would admire. it: in- 
© deed, I have never been a greater 
* enemy to any paſſion than that filly 
© one of vanity.” The gentleman 
ſmiled, and proceeded. From this ſo- 
ciety, I eaſily paſſed to that of the 
ameſters, where nothing remarkable 
— but the finiſhing my for- 
tune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon 
helped me to the end of. This opened 
ſcenes of life hitherto unknown; po- 
verty and diſtreſs, with their horrid 
train of duns, attornies, bailiffs, haunt. 
ed me day and night. My clothes 
grew ſhabby, my credit bad, my friends 
and acquaintance of all kinds cold, 
In this ſituation, the ſtrangeſt though 
imaginable came into my head; 
what was this, but to write a. play 
for I had ſufficient leizure: fear of 
bailiffs confined me every day to 
room; and having always had a ele 
inclination, and ſomething of a genius 
that way, I ſet myſelf to work, and 
within a few months produced a pieco 
of five acts, which was accepted of at 
the theatre. I remembered to have for- 
merly taken tickets of other poets for 
O 2 their 
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cheir benefits, Jon before the appear- 


+ ance of their ormarices ; and re- 
- ſolving to follow a precedent which 


was ſo well ſuited to my preſent cir- 


cumſtances, I immediately provided 
myſelf with a large number of little 
on Happy indeed would be the 
te of poetry, would theſe tickets 
ſs current at the bake-houſe, the ale- 
duſe, and the chandler's ſhop: but 
alas! far otherwiſe; no taylor will 
take them in payment for buckram, 
ſtays, ſtay-tape ; nor no bailiff for ci- 
vility- money. They are indeed no 
more than a paſſport to beg with, a 
certificate that the owner wants five 
ſhillings, which induces well-diſpoſed 
- chriſtians to charity. I now experi- 
enced what is worſe than poverty, or 
rather what is the worſt «conſequence 
of poverty, I mean, attendance and de- 
ndance on the great. Many a morn- 
ing have I waited hours in the cold 
pParlours of men of quality; where, 
- after ſeeing the loweſt raſcals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and buf- 
foons in faſhion admitted, I have been 
ſometimes told, on ſending in my 
name, that my lord could not poſſibl 
ſee me this morning: a ſufficient aſ- 
furance that I ſhould never more get 
entrance into that houſe. Sometimes 
I have 1 admitted; and the 
t man hath thought proper to ex- 
Lale himſelf, by tellin Ls bh wins tied 
| « Tied up, ſays Adams, pray 
* what's that?* Sir; ſays the gentle- 
man, the profit which bookſellers al- 
lowed authors for the beſt works, was 
ſo very ſmall, that certain' men of 
birth and fortune ſome years ago, who 
. were the patrons of wit and learning, 
- thought fit to encourage them farther, 
by entering into voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions for their encouragement. Thus 
Prior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome other 
men of genius, received large ſums 
for their labours from the public. This 
ſeemed ſo eaſy a method of getting 
money, that many of the loweſt ſcrib- 
blers of the times ventured to publiſh 
their work in the ſame way; and 
many had the aſſurance to take in ſub- 
ſcriptions for what was not writ, nor 
ever intended. Subſcriptions in this 
manner growing infinite, 'and a kind 
of tax on the public; ſome perſons 
finding it not ſo eaſy a taſk to diſcern 
good from bad authors, or to know 
what genius was worthy encourage- 
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ment, and what wat not, to prever 
the expence of ſubſcribing to ſo many, 


invented a method toexcule themſelves” 


from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and 
this was, to _—_ a 12 ſum of 
money in conſideration of giving 4 
hs if eventhey ſubſcribed; which? 
many have done, apd many more have 
retended to have done, in order to ſi- 
ence all ſolicitation. The ſame me- 
thod was likewiſe taken with play-houſe _ 
tickets, which were no leſs a public £4 
rrievance; and this is what they = 
Going tied up from ſubſcribing. £ . 
© can't ſay but the term is apt enough, 
© and ſomewhat typical," ſaid Adams; 
© for a man of large fortune, who ties 
© himſelf up, as you call it, from the 
© encouragement of men of merit, 
© ought to be tied up in reality.” Well, 
Sir, ſays the gentleman, to return to 
my ſtory. Sometimes I have received 
a guinea from a man of quality, given 
with as ill a grace as alms are gene- 
rally to the meaneſt beggar, and pur- 
chaſed too with as much time ſpent in 
attendance, as, if it had been ſpent in 
honeſt induſtry, might have brought 
me more profit with infinitely more 
ſatis faction. After about two months 
ſpent in this diſagreeable way with the 
utmoſt mortification, when I'was plu- 
ming my hopes on the proſpect of a 
plentiful harveſt from my play, u 
applying to the prompter to know when 


it came into rehearfal, he informed me 


he had received orders from the mana- 
gers to return me my play again; for 
that they could not poſſibly act it that 
ſeaſon; but if T would take it and re- 
viſe it againſt the next, they would be 

lad to fee it again, I inatched it 

rom him with great indignation, and 


retired to my room, where I threw 


—_— on the bed in a fit of deſpair. 
© You ſhould rather have thrown your- 
* ſelf on your knees, ſays Adams; 
© for deſpair is ſinful. As ſoon, con- 
tinued the gentleman, as I had in- 
dulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion, 
I began to conſider coolly what courſe 
I ſhould take, in a ſituation without 
friends, money, credit, or reputation 
of any kind. After revolving many 
things in my mind, I could fee no 
other poſſibility of furniſhing myſelf 
with * miſerable neceſſaries of life, 
than to retire to a garret near the 
Temple, and commence hackney-wri- 
ter to the lawyers; for which I was 
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man. This [r I refolved on, 
and immediate 
had an acquaintance with an attorney 
who had formerly tranſaQed affairs for 
me, and to him 1 applied: but inſtead 
of furniſhing me with any buſineſs, 
he laughed at my undertaking, and 
old me, he was afraid I ſhould turn 
his deeds into plays, and he ſhould ex- 
— to ſee them on the ſtage. Not to 
ire you with inſtances of this kind 
from wn found-that Plato him- 
elf did not hold ts in ter ab- 
4 than — 4 men 
o. Whenever I durſt venture to a 


coffee - houſe, which was on Sundays 


only, a whiſper ran- round the room, 
which was conſtantly attended with a 
ſneer— That's poet Wilſon." For I 
know not whether you have obſerved 
it, but there is a malignity in the nature 
of man, which, when not weeded 
out, or at leaſt covered by a good edu- 
cation and politeneſs, delights in mak- 
ing another uneaſy or diſſatisfied with 
himſelf. This abundantly appears in 
all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are 
filled by people of faſhion, and eſpe- 
cially among the younger people of both 
ſexes, who birth and fortunes place 
them juſt without the polite circles ; 
I mean, the lower claſs of the gentry, 
and the higher of the mercantile world, 
who are in reality the worſt bred 

of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I con- 
tinded in this miſerable ftate, with 
ſcarce ſufficient buſneſs to keep me 
from ſtarving, the reputation of a po- 
et being my bane, I accidentally * 
came acquainted with a bookſeller, who 
told me, it was a pity a man of my 
learning and genius ſhould be obliged 
to ſuch a method of getting his liveli- 
hood; that he had a compaſſion for 
me, and if I would engage with him, 
he would uridertake to provide hand- 
ſomely for me. A man in my circum- 
ſtances, as he very well knew, had no 
choice. - I accordingly accepted his 
propoſal with his conditions, which 
were none of the moſt favourable, and 
fell to tranſlating with all my might. 
I had no longer reaſon to lament the 


want of buſineſs; for he furniſhed me 


with ſo much, that in half a year I al- 
moſt writ myſelf blind. I likewiſe 
contracted a diſtemper by my ſedentary 
life, in which no part of my body was 
exerciſed but my right arm, which ren- 


y put it in execution. 1 


F " 
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well qualified, being an excellent pen- 


dered me incapable of writing for a 
long time. This unluckily happening 
to — the publication of — — 
my la — not having ſold 
well, the bookſeller declined any far- 
ther engagement, and aſperſed me to 
his brethren as a careleſs, idle fellow. 
I had however, by having half worked 
and half ſtarved myſelf to death, during 
the time I was in his ſervice, ſaved a few 
guineas, with which 1 bought a lot- 
tery-ticket, reſolving to throw myſe}f 
into fortune's lap, and try if - ſhe 


would make me amends for the inju- - 


ries ſhe had done me at the gaming-ta- 
ble. This purchaſe being made, left 
me almoſt pennyleſs; when, as if I had 
not been ſufficiently miſerable, a baj- 
liff in woman's clothes got admittance 
to my chamber, whither he was direc- 
ted by the bookſeller. Hearreſted me 
at we taylor's ſuit for thirty-five 
pounds; a ſum for which I could not 


procure bail, and was therefore con- 


veyed to his houſe, where I was locked 
up in * chamber. I had now 
1 
v rom indiſpoſition) li 
_— or Sides — had — 
ed all hopes, and even the deſire of 
life. But this could not laſt long,” 
ſaid Adams; © for doubtleſs the — 
«© releaſed you the moment he was tru- 
© ly acquainted with your affairs, and 
© knew that yourcircumſtances would 
© not permit you to pay him.“ Oh, 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman, he knew 
that before he arreſted me; nav, he 
_— that nothing but incapacity 
cou ent me paying my debts 
for I dad deen 42 many 
years, had ſpent vaſt ſums of mo 
PoE hims and had always paid wol 
unctually in my proſperous days: but 
Eben 1 ieminded Þ x : 
ſurances, that if he would not moleſt 
my endeavoury, I would pay him all 
the money I could by my utmoſt la- 
bour and induftry procure, reſerving 


only what was ſutficient to preſerve me 


alive; he anſwered, his patience was 
worn out; that I had put him off from 
time — — ; 82 he wanted the mo- 
ney; that he ut it into a lawyer's 
hands; and if I did not pay him im- 
mediately, or find ſecurity, I muſt lie 
in gaol, and expect no mercy.” He 
may expect mercy,” cries Adams, 
ſtarting from his chair, where he will 
find none. How can ſuch a wretch 
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word, which is tranſla. 1 
not for what reaſon, treſpaſſes, is in 
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« repeat the Lord's prayer, where the 
ated, I know 


© the orginal debts! and as ſurely as 


A ve do not forgive others their debts 


« when they are unable to pay them; 


© ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be un- 


© forgiven, when we are in no con- 
4 dition of paying. He ceaſed, and 
the gentleman eded. While I 
was in this deplorable ſituation, a for- 
mer acquaintance, to whom I had com- 


municated my lottery-ticket, found 


bY 


me out; and making me a viſit, with 
great delight in his countenance, ſhook 
me heartily by the hand, and wiſhed 
me joy of my good fortune: for, ſays 
he, your ticket is come up a prize of 
3000 l. Adams ſnapt his fingers at 
theſe words in an extaſy of joy; 
Which, however, did not continue 
Jong; for the gentleman thus proceed- 


ed. Alas! Sir, this was only a trick 


of fortune, to ſink me the deeper: for 
I had diſpofed of this lottery - ticket two 
days before te a relation, who refuſed 
lending me a — without it, in 
2 to procure myſelf bread. As 
don as my friend was agquainted with 
my unfortunate ſale, he began to re- 
Nile me, and remind me of the ill 
conduct and miſcarriages of my life. 
He ſaid, I was one whom fortune could 
not ſave, if ſne would; that I was now 
ruined without any hopes of retrieval, 
nor mult expect any pity from my 
friends; that it would. be extreme 
weakneſs to compaſſionate the misfor- 
tunes of a man who ran headlong to 

is own deſtruction. He then painted 
to me, in as lively colours as he was 
able, the happineſs I ſhould have now 
enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of 
my ticket. I urged the plea of neceſ- 


ty: but he made no anſwer to that, 


and began again to revile me, till I 
could bear it no longer, and defired 
him to finiſh his viſit. I ſoon, ex- 
changed the bailiff's houſe for a pri- 
ſon; where, as I had not money ſuf- 
ficient to procure me a ſeparate apart- 
ment, I was crouded in with a great 


number of miſerable wretches, in com- 


on with whom I was deſtitute of ever 
convenience of life, even that whic 
all the brutes enjoy, wholeſome air. 
In theſe dreadful circumſtances I ap- 


_ plied by letter to ſeveral of my old ac- 


guaiutance, and ſuch to whom I had 
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formerly lent money without any'great 
proſpect of it's beiug returned, for 
their aſſiſtance; hut in vain. An ex- 
cuſe inſtead of a denial was the gen- 
tleſt anſwer I received. Whilſt IT lan- 
puſhed in a condition too horrible to 

deſcribed, and which in a land of 
humanity, and what is much more, 
chriſtianity, ſeems, a ſtrange puniſh- 
ment for a little inadvertency and in- 
diſcretion z whilſt I was in this condi- 
tion, a fellow came into the priſon, 
and enquiring me out, delivered me 
the following letter. 


0 « SIR, 


400 father, to whom you ſold 

vour ticket in the laſt lot- 

* tery, died the ſame day in which it 
came up a prize, as you have poſſibl 

heard, and left mc ſole heireſs of all 

his tortune. I am ſo much touched 


the uneaſineſs you mult feel at hav- 
ing been driven to diſpoſe of what 
might have made you happy, that I 
muſt defire your acceptance of the 
incloſed, and am | 


our humble ſervant, 
| © HARRIET HEARTY." 


And what do you think was in- 
cloſed? © I don't know, cried A- 
dams. * Not leſs than a guinea, I 
© hope,'—Sir, it was a bank- note for 
200 |. 200 l. ſays Adams, in a 
rapture !—No leſs, I aſſure you, an- 
ſwered the gentleman: a ſum I was 
not half ſo delighted with, as with the 
dear name of the generous girl that 
ſent it mez and who was not only the 
belt, but the handſomeſt creature in 
the univerſe; and for whom I had lon 
had a paſſion, which I never durſt dit- 
cloſe to her. I kiſſed her name a thou- 
ſand times, my eyes overflowing with 
tenderneſs and gratitude, I repeated 


but not to detain you with theſe rap- 


tures, I immediately acquired my li- 
berty ;z and, having paid all my debts, 
departed, with upwards of fifty pqunds 
in my pocket, to thank my kind de- 
liverer. She happened to be then out 
of town, a circumſtance which, up- 
on reflection, pleaſed me; for by that 

x means 


with your preſent circumſtances, and 


Jos PH ANDREWS, 
means 1 had an opportunity to appear 


before her in a more decent dreſs, At 
her return to town within a day or two, 
I threw myſelf at her feet witli the 
moſt ardent acknowledgments, which 
ſhe rejected with an unfeigned greatneſs 
of mind, and told me, I could not o- 
blige her more than by never mention- 
ing, or, if poſſible, thinking on a 
circumſtance which muſt bring to my 
mind an accident that might be griev- 
ous to me to think on. She proceeded 
thus: What I have done is in my 
© own eyes à trifle, and perhaps in- 
* finitely leſs than would have become 
© me todo. And if you think of en- 
« gaging in any bulineſs, where a 
* — — ſum may be ſerviceable to you, 
I ſhall not be over- rigid, either as to 
© the ſecurity or intereſt.“ I endea- 
voured to expreſs all the gratitude in 
my power to this profuſion of good- 


neſs, though perhaps it was my ene- 


my, and began to afflit my mind with 
more agonies than all the miſeries I had 
underwent; it affected me with ſeverer 
reflections than poverty, diſtreſs, and 
priſons united, had been able to make 
me feel: for, Sir, theſe acts and pro- 
feſſions of kindneſs, which were ſuf- 


ficient to have raiſed in a good heart the 


moſt violent paſſion of friendſhip to 
one of the ſame, or to age and ugli- 
neſs in a different ſex, came to me 
from a woman, a young and beautiful 
woman, one whoſe perfections I had 
long known; and for whom I had 
long conceiveda violent paſſion, though 
with a deſpair which made me endea- 
your rather to curb and conceal, than 
to nouriſh and acquaint her with it. 
In ſhort, 2 came upon me united 


with beauty, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, 


ſuch bewitching ſmiles—O, Mr. A- 
dams, in that moment I loſt myſelf; 
and forgetting our different ſituations, 
nor conſidering what return I was 


making to her goodneſs, by deſiring 


her, who had given me ſo much, to 
beſtow her all, I laid gently hold on 
her hand, and conveying it to my 
lips, I preſt it with inconceivable ar- 
dour; then, lifting up my ſwimming 
yet, I ſaw her face and neck over- 
pread with one bluth ; ſhe offered to 
withdraw her hand, yet not ſo as to de- 
liver it from mine, though I held it 
with the gentleſt force. We both 
ſtood trembling, her eyes cait on the 
ground, and mine ftedfaſtly fixed on 
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her. Good God, what was then the 
condition of my ſoul! burning with 
love, deſire, admiration, gratitude, 
and every tender paſſion, all bent on 
one charming object! Paſſion at laſt 
ot the better of both reaſon and re- 
pect, and ſoftly letting go her hand, I 
offered madly to claſp 14 in my arms z 
when a little recovering herſelf, ſhe 
ſtarted. from me, aſking me, with 
ſome ſhew of anger, if ihe had any 
reaſon to expect this treatment from 
me. I then fell proſtrate before her, 
and told her, if I had offended, m 
life was abſolutely in her power, whic 
I would in any manner loſe for her 
ſake. * Nay, Madam, faid I, © you 
© ſhall not be fo ready to puniſh me, as 
« I to ſuffer. I own my guilt. I de- 
© telt the reflection that I would have 
* ſacrificed your happineſs to mine. 
© Believe me, I ſincerely repent my in- 
* gratitude; yet believe me too, it 
© was my paſſion, my unbounded paſ- 
* ſion for you, which hurried me fo 
far. I have loved you long and ten- 
* derly; and the goodneſs you have 
© ſhe:vn me, hath innocently weighed 
© down a wretch undone before. Ac- 
quit me of all mean, mercenary 
© views; and, before I take my leave 
© of you for ever, which I am reſolved 
* inſtantly to do, believe me, chat 
© fortune could have railed me to no 
© height to which I could not have 
* gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
© tune.” Do not, ſays ſhe, inter- 
rupting me with the ſweeteſt voice, 
do not curſe fortune, fince ſhe hath 
made me happy; and, if the hath 
= your happineis in my power, I 
ave told you, you ſhall aſk nothing 
in reaſon, which I will refuſe,'— 
Madam, faid I, © you miſtake me, 
it you imagine, as you ſeem, *my 
happineſs is in the power of fortune 
now. You have obliged me too 
much already; if I have any with, 
it is for ſome bleſt accident, by which 
1 may contribute with my life to the 
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As for myſelf, the only happinets I 


can ever have, will be hearing of 
* yours; and if fortune will make 


© that compleat, I will forgive her all 


© her wrongs to me.'—* You may in- 
« deed,” anſwered ſhe ſmiling, © for 
* your own happineſs muſt be included 
in mine. I have long known your 
* worth; nay, I muſt confeſs,” faid 

lhe 
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leaſt augmentation of your felicity. 
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ſhe bluſhing, I have long diſcovered 
© that paſſion for me you profeſs, not- 


_ © withſtanding thoſe endeavours which 
. © I am convinced were unaffected, to 


© conceal it; and if all I can give 


- © with reaſon will not ſuffice—take 


© reaſon away—and now I believe you 


cannot aſk me what I will deny.'— 
She uttered theſe words with a ſweet- 


neſs not to be imagined. I imme- 
diately ftarted ; my blood, which lay 
freezing at my heart, ruſhed tumul- 
tuouſly through every vein. I ſtood 
for a moment filent; then, flying to 


her, I caught her in my arms, no long- 


er ' reſiſting, and ſoftly told her, ſhe 
muſt give me then herſelf. O Sir! 
can I deſcribe her look! ſhe remained 
filent, and almoſt motionleſs, ſeveral 
minutes. At laſt, recovering herſelf 


alittle, ſhe inſiſted on my leaving her, 


and in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly 
obeyed: you may imagine, however, 
I foon ſaw her again.—But I aſk par- 


don; I fear I have detained' you too 


long in relating the particulars of the 
former interview. © So far otherwiſe,” 


fid Adams, licking his lips, that I 


could willingly hear it over again.“ 
Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, 


to be as conciſe as poſſible, within a 
werk the conſented to make me the 


happieſt of mankind. We were mar- 


ried ſhortly after; and when I came 
to examine the circumſtances of my 
wife's fortune, (which I do aſſure you 
I was not preſently at leiſure enough 
to do) I found it amounted to about 
6x thouſand pounds, moſt part of 
which lay in effects; for her father had 
been a wine-merchant, and ſhe ſeemed 
willing, if I liked it, that I ſhould 
carry on the ſame trade. I readily, 
and too inconſiderately undertook it: 
for, not having been bred up to the 
ſecrets of the bulineſs, and endeavour- 
ing to deal with the utmoſt honeſty and 
uprightneſs, I ſoon found our fortune 
in a declining way, and my trade de- 

Perle and little: for my 
wines, which I never adulterated after 
their importation, and were fold as 


- neat as they came over, were univerſal- 


ly decried by the vintners, to whom I 
could not allow them quite as cheap as 
thoſe who gained double the profit by 
a leis price. I ſoon began to deſpair of 
improving our fortune by theſe means; 
nor was I at all eaſy at the viſits and 
familrity of many who had been wy 


— 


for whom I have the true tenderneſs 
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acquaintance in my proſperity, but de- 
nigh and ſhunned Lion my adverſity, 
and now very forwardly renewed their 
acquaintance with me. In ſhort, I 
had ſufficiently ſeen, that the pleaſures 
of the world are chiefly folly, and the 
buſineſs of it moſtly knavery; and 
both, nothing better than vanity : the 
men of pleaſure tearing one another to 
pieces, from the emulation of ſpend- 
ing money; and the men of bulineſs, 
from envy in getting it. My happi- 
neſs conſiſted entirely in my wife, 
whom I loved with an inexpreſſible 
fondneſs, which was perfectly return- 
ed; and my proſpects were no other 
than to provide for our growing fa- 
mily; for ſhe was now big of her ſe- 
cond child: I therefore took an op- 
portunity to aſk her 3 of enter · 
ing into a retired life; which, after 
hearing my reaſons, and perceiving 
my affection for it, ſhe readily em- 
braced. We ſoon put our ſmall for- 
tune, now reduced under three thou- 
ſand pounds, into money, with 
of which we purchaſed this little 
place, whither we retired, ſoon after 
er delivery, from a world full of 
buſtle, noiſe. hatred, envy, and in- 
83 to eaſe, quiet, and love. 
e have here lived almoſt twenty 
years, with little other converſation 
ow our own, _ of 8 
d taking us for very ſtrange peo- 
plez- the Ae of the — — cf 
ing me as a madman, and the parſon 
as a preſbyterian; becauſe I will not 
hunt with the one, nor drink with the 
other. Sir, ſaid Adams, fortune 
©* hath, I think, paid you all her debts 
cin this ſweet retirement. Sir, re- 
plied the gentleman, I am thankful to 
the great Author of all things for the 
bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the belt 
of wives, and three pretty children 
a parent; but no bleſſings are pure in 
this world. Within three years of my 
arrival here I loſt my eldeſt fon. 
5 he ſighed bitterly.] Sir, ſays 
dams, * we mult ſubmit to Proyi- 
« dence, and conſider death as common 
* to all.“ We muſt ſubmit, indeed, 
anſwered the gentleman z_ and if he 
had died, I could have borne the loſs 
with patience: but alas! Sir, he was 
ſtolen away from my door by ſome 
wicked travelling people whom they 
call gipſies ; nor could I ever with 8 
mo 


* 


* 


molti dillgent arch recover him, Poor 

child! he had the ſweeteſt look, the 
exact picture of his mother! at which 
ſome tears unwittingly dropt from his 


s, as did likewiſe from thoſe of 
A: who always ſympathized with 
his friends on thoſe accahons, Thus, 
Bir, ſaid the gentleman; I have finiſh- 
ed my ſtory; in which, if I have 
been too particular, I aſk your par- 
don; and now, if you pleaſe, I will 
fetch you another bottle: which pro- 


poſal the parſon thankfully accepted. 


CHAP, IV, 


A DESCRIPTION OF MR. WILSON'S 
WAY OF LIVING. THE TRAGH- 
CAL ADVENTURE OF THE DOG, 
AND OTHER GRAVE MATTERS, 


T HE gentleman returned with the 


bottle; and Adams and he fat 
ſome time ſilent, when the former 
ſtarted up and cried, © No, that won't 
do.“ The gentleman enquired into 


his meaning: be anſwered, he had 


been conſidering that it was poſſible 
the late e Kin Theodor? mi ht 
have been that very ſon whom he had 
loſt; but added, that his age could 


not anſwer that imagination. How. 


© ever," ſays he, & diſpoſes all things 
* for the beſt, and very probably 

may be ſome. great man, or duke, 
* and may, one day or other, reviſit 


„you in that capacity. The gentle- 


man anſwered, he ſhould know him 
among ten thouſand; for he had a 
mark on his left-breaſt of a trawberry, 
which his mother had given him by 
longing for that fruit. 

| Ti hat beautiful young lady the morn- 
ing, now roſe from her bed, and with 
a countenance blaoming with freſh 
youth and fprightlinefs, like Mifs 
, with ſoft dews hanging on her 
pouting lips, began to take her early 
walk over the eaſtern hills; and pre- 
ſently after, that gallant perion the tun, 
ſtole ſoftly from his wife's chamber, 


to pay his addreſſes to her } when the 


gentleman aſked his gueſt it he would 
walk forth and ſurvey his little gar- 
den, which he readily agreed to; and 

ſeph at the ſame time awaking from 


% 
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buried, went with them. No p 55 
no fountains, no ſtatues, embelliſhed | 


this little garden. It's only ornamen 

was a ſhort walk, .ſhaded on each fide 
by a filbert hedge, with a ſmall alcove 
at one end, whither in hot weather the 
gentleman and his wife uſed to retire, 
and divert themſelves with their chil- 
dren, who played in the walk before 
them: but though vanity had no vo» 
tary in this little ſpot, here was vari- 
ety, of fruit, and every thing uſeful 
for the kitchen, which was abundantly 
ſufficient to catch the admiration of 
Adams, who told the gentleman he 
had certainly a good gardener. . Sir, 
anſwered he, that gardener is now be- 
fore you; whatever you ſee here, is 
the work ſolely of my own hands, 
Whilſt I am providing neceſſaries for 


my table, I likewiſe, procure myſelf an 


appetite for them. In fair ſeaſons, I 
ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of the 
twenty-four in this place, where I am 
not idle; and by theſe means I haye 
been able to preſerve my health ever 
ſince wy arrival here without aſſiſtance 
from phyſie. Hither J generally re- 
ir at the dawn, and exercife myſelf, 
whilſt my wife dreſſes her childre 
and prepares our breakfaſt; after which 


we are ſeldom aſunder during the re- 


ſidue of the day; for when the weas 
ther will not permit them to accom- 


pany me here, I am uſually within 


them; for I am neither aſhamed 
of converſing with my wife; nor of 
playing with my children: to ſay the 
truth, I do not perecive that inferio- 
rity of underſtanding which the levity 


of rakes, the dullneſs of men af buſi. = 


neſs, or the auſterity of the learned, 
would perſuade us of in women, As 
for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own ſex capable of ma- 
king juſter aperratogs on life, or of 
elivering them more agreeably ; nor 
do I believe any one poſſeſſed of a 
faithfuller or braver friend. And ſure: 
as this friendſhip is ſweetened with. 
more delicacy — tenderneſs; ſo it i 
confirmed by dearer pledges than can. 
attend the cloſett male alliance: for- 
what union can be ſo faſt, as our com- 
mon intereſts in the fruits of our em- 


braces ? Perhape, Sir, vou are not. 


yourſelf, a father; if you are not, be 
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not deſpiſe me, if you ſaw me ſtretched 
on the ground, and my children play- 
round me? I ſhould reverence 
e figlit,* quoth Adams. I mwy- 


© ſelf am now the father of fix, and 
have been of eleven; and I can ſay 


© I never ſcourged a child of my own, 


* unleſs as his ſchoolmaſter, · and t 

© have felt every ſtroke on my own 
© poſteriors, And as to what you ſay 
* concerning women, I have often la- 
© mented my own wife did not un- 
© derftand ek. The gentleman 


ſmiled, and anſwered, he would not be 


apprehended to inſinuate that his own 
had an underſtanding above the care 
e contrary, ſays 
he, my Harriet, I affure you, is a no- 
table houſewife, and the houſekeepers 
of few gentlemen underſtand cookery 
or confections but theſe are 
arts which ſhe Bach vo great occaſion 
however, the wine you com- 
mended fo much laſt night at ſupper, 
was of her own making, as is indeed 
all the liquor in my houſe, except my 
beer, which falls to my province. 
s And I aſſure you it is as excellent, 
uoth Adams, as ever I taſted.” We 
28 Kept maid-ſervant, but ſince 
my girls have been growing up, ſhe is 
unwilling to indulge them in idleneſs; 
for as the fortunes I ſhall give them 
will be very ſmall, we intend not to 
reed them above the rank they are 
„likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach 
them to deſpiſe .or ruin a plain huſ- 


band. Indeed I could with a man of 
my own temper, and a retired life, 


might fall to their lot: for I have expe- 
rienced thatcalm ſerene happineſswhich 
is ſeated in content, is inconſiſtent with 
the hurry and buſtle of the world, He 
was proceeding thus, when the little 
ings, being juſt riſen, ran eagerly 
owards him, and. aſked his bleſſing: 
they were ſhy to the ſtrangers ; but the 
eldeſt acquainted her father, that her 
mother and the young gentlewoman 
were up, and that breakfal was ready, 
| all went in, where the gentle- 
man was ſurprized at the 1 of 
Er- 


Fanny, who had now recovered 


& bundle. 


ſelf from her fatigue, and was entire] 

clean dreſt : for the rogues who hat 

taken ever ior riſe, had left her her 

But it he was ſo much ama- 

zed at the beauty of this young crea- 

ture, his gacks were no leis charmed. 
- : 4 f - 
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I have in my little ones, Would you 


at the tenderneſs which inthe 
behaviour of the huſband and wife to 
each other, and to their children, and 
at the dutiful and affectionate beha- 
viour of thele to their parents. Theſe 


inſtances pleaſed the well · diſpoſed mind 


of Adams equally with the readinefs 
which they expreſſed to oblige. their 
rucks, and their forwardneſs to offer 
them the beſt of every thing in their | 
houſe; and what delighted him Mill + 
more, was an inſtance or two of their 
charity: for whilſt they were at break- - 
faſt, the good woman was called for 
to aſſiſt her ſick neighbour, which ſhe 
did with ſome cordials made for the 
public uſe; and the good man went 
into his garden at the ſame time, to 
ſupply another with ſomething which 
he wanted thence; for they had no- 
thing which thoſe who wanted it were 
not welcome to. Theſe good people 
were in the utmoſt chearfulneſs, when 
they heard the report of a gun ; and 
immediately afterwards a little dog, 
the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, 
came limping in all bloody, and laid 
himſelf at his miſtreſs s feet: the poor 
who was about eleven years old, 
into tears at the fight; and pre- 
ſently one of the neighbours came in 
and informed them that the young 
ſquire, the ſon of the lord of the manor, 
had ſhot him as he paſſed by, ſwearing 
at the ſame time he would proſecute . 
the maſter of him for keeping a ſpa- 
niel : for that he had given notice he 
would not ſuffer one in the pariſh. 
The dog, whom his miſtreſs had taken 
3 lap, died in 2 few. minutes, 
icking her hand, She expreſſed great 
agony at her loſs ; and the other chil- 
dren began to cry for their ſiſter's miſ- 
fortune, nor could Fanny herſelf re- 
frain. Whilſt the father and mother 


' attempted to comfort her, Adams 


graſped his crabſtick, and would have 
allied out after the {quire, had — 
Joſeph witheld him. He could not 
however "bridle his tongue —he pro- 
nounced the word raſcal with great 
emphaſis; ſaid he deſerved to be hang- - 
ed more than a highwayman, and 
wiſhed he had the ſcourging him. The 
mother took her child — and 


- <arrying the dead favourite in her arms | 


out of the room, when the gentleman 
ſaid, this was the ſecond time this 
ſquirg had endeavoured to kill the lit- 
tle Mich, aud had woundeil him 

ſmartly 


* 
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ſmartly once before; adding, he could 
have no motive but ill- nature, for the 


little thing, which was not near as big 
as one's fiſt,” had never been twenty 
* from the houſe in the fix years 

is daughter had had it. He fad he 
had done nothing to deſerve this uſage ; 
but his father had too great a fortune 
to contend with. That he was as ab- 
ſolute as any tyrant in the univerſe, 
and had killed all the dogs, and taken 


=o all the guns in the neighbour- 


hood; and not only that, but he tram- 
pled down hedges, and rode over corn 
and gardens, with no more regard than 


if they were the highway. I wiſh 


© T could catch him in my garden,“ 
fays Adams; though I would rather 
© forgive him riding through wy 
© hobſe, than ſuch an ill-natured 

© as this.” 3 
The chearfulneſs of their conver- 
ſation being interrupted by this acci- 
dent, in which the gueſte could be of 
no ſervice to their kind entertainer, 
and as the mother was taken upin ad- 
miniſtering conſolation to the poor girl, 
whole diſpoſition was too hattily 
to forget the ſudden loſs of her little 
favourite, which had been fondlin 
with her a few minutes before; an 
as Joſeph and Fanny were impatient 
to get home, and begin thoſe previous 
ceremonies to their happineſs, which 
Adams hid inliſted on, they now of- 


fered to take their leave. The gentle- 


"man importuned them- much to ſtay 
dinner; but when he found their ea- 
gerneſs to depart, he ſummoned his 
wife, and accordingly having perform- 
ed all the uſual ceremonies of hows 
and curtſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen 
than to be related, took their 
leave; the gentleman and his wife hear - 
tily wiſhing them a good — 1 and 
they as heartily thanking them for their 
kind entertainment. They then de- 
poems ; Adams res at this was 
e 


manner in which the people had 
lived in the golden age. 
CHAP. V. 


A DISPUTATION ON SCHOOLS, HELD 
| ON, THE ROAD BETWEEN MR, A- 
BRAHAM ADAMS AND JOSEPH ; 
AND A DISCOVERY NOT UNWEL-+ 
COME. TO, THEM BOTH, | 


Uk travellers having well re 
freſhed themiſthyes at the gentle: 


os | ay 


man's houſe, Joſeph and Fahny with 
ſleep, and Mr. Abraham Ads with 
ale. 22 — their jour - 
ney wit t alacrity; and, purſu- 
ing the hd 9s which t 2 
„ travelled many miles before 
they met with any adventure worth 
relating. In this interval we ſhall 
preſent bur readers with a very curious 
diſcourſe, as we apprehend it, con- 
cerning — . ſchools, which paſſed 
between Mr. Joſeph Andrews and Mr. 

Abraham Adams. 8 
They had not gone far, before A- 
dams calling to Joſeph, aſked him if 
he had attended to the gentleman's 
ſtory : he anſwered; to all the former 

4 © And don't you think," 

© he was a unhappy man in 


his youth '— A very unhappy man 


indeed, anſwered the other. Jo- 
* ſeph,* cries Adams, ſcrewing up his 
mouth, I have found it; I have diſ- 
© covered the cauſe of all the misfor- 
tunes which befel him. A public 
© ſchool, Joſeph, was the cauſe of all 
© the calamities which he afterwards 
« ſuffered. Public ſchools are the nur- 
© ſeries of all vice and immorality. 
© All the wicked fellows whom I re- 
© member at the univerſity were bred 
© at them. Ah, Lord! I can remem< 
© ber as well as if it was but yefter- 
day, a knot of them; they called 
them King's ſcholars, I forget why; ; 
© —very wicked fellows! Joſeph, you 
© may thank the Lord you were not 
© bred at a public ſchool, you would 
never have preſerved your virtue as 
« you have, The firſt care I always 
„take, is of a boy's morals; I had 
rather he ſhould be a block head than 
an atheiſt or a preſbyterian. What 


© js all the learning in the world, com- 


0 pou to his immortal foul! What 
© ſhall a man take in exchange for his 
* ſoul! But the maſters of great ſchools 
« tronble themſelves about no fuch 
thing. I bave known a lad of eigh« 
©. teen at the univerſity, who hath not 
© been able to ſay his,catechiſm: 
* for my own part, I always ſcou 
© x lad ſooner for miſſing that than 
© any other leſſon. Believe me, child, 
© all. that gentleman's misfortunes a- 
* roſe from his being educated at 4 
* public ſchool,” f 
lt doth not become me, anſwered 
Joſeph, © to diſpute any thing, Sir, 
ick you, eſpecially a matter of thi 
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© country.'— Yes, chat, ſays Adams, 
© I believe is granted me; that I may 
© without much vanity pretend to: 
*. nay, I believe, I may go to the next 
county too—but gloriari non eff me- 
© um. However, Sir, as you are 
© pleaſed to bid me ſpeak,” ſays Jo- 


. feph, © you know, my late maſter, 


© Sir Thomas Booby, was bred. at a 
* public ſchool, and he was the fineſt 
© gentleman-in all the neighbourhood. 
© And I have often him ſay, if 
© he. had a hundred boys, he would 
breed them all at the ſame place. 
It was his opinion, and I have often 
© heard him deliver it, that a boy ta- 


© ried inſto the world, will learn more 
© none year there, than one of a 
© private education will in five. He 
© uſed to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated 
him a great way, (I remember that 
£ * his very expreſſion) for great 
© ſchools are little ſocieties, where a 
© boy of any obſervation may ſee in 
* epitome what he will afterwarde find 


© in the world at large.'——* Hinc ille 


« lachrymæ; for that very reaſon,' 
quoth Adams, I prefer a private 
* ſchool, where boys may be kept in 
© innocence and ignorance; for, ac- 
© cording to that fine paſſage in the 
© play of Cato, the only Engliſh tra- 
48 Lever read, | 


11 knowledge of the world muſt make 
men villains, 1 
May Juba ever live in ignoranes. 


Who would not rather preſerve the 
© purity of his child, than with. him 
© to attain the whole circle of arts and 
* {ciencesz which, by the bye, he may 
© learn in the cl of . a private 
6 ſchool? For I would not be vain, 


' © but I eſteem. myſelf to be ſecond to 


© none, . zulli ſecundum, in teaching 


© theſe. things; ſo that a lad may have 


© as much learning in a private as in 
A public education.'— And with 
« fubmiſſion,* anſwered Joſeph, -* he 
may get as much vice; witneſs ſeye- 
© ral coun tlemen, 'who were 
« educated within five miles of their 
© own houſes,. and are as wicked as if 
* they. had known the world from 


{ their infancy, I remember when I 
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| | © was in the ſtable, if a young horſs 


© ken from a public ſchool, and car- 
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© was vicious in his nature, no cor- 
© rection would make him otherwiſe ; 
© I take it to be equally the fame a- 
* mong men: if a boy be of a miſ- 
© chievous, wicked inclination, na 
« ſchool, 2 ever ſo private, will 
* eyer make him 1 on the con- 
© trary, if he be of a righteeus tem- 
© per, you may truſt him to Logdyn 
© or wherever elſe you pleaſe; he ill 
© be in no danger of being corrupted, 
© Beſides, I have often heard my ma- 
© ſter ſay, that the diſcipline 3 
* in public ſchools was much better 
© than that in private. —“ You talk 
like a jaekanapes, ſays Adams, and 
© ſa did your maſter. Diſcipline, in- 
* deed! becauſe one man ſcourges 
twenty or thirty boys more in a morn- 
ing than another, is he therefore a 
© better diſciplinarian? I do preſume to 
couſer in this point with all who have 
© taught from Chiron's time to this 
© day and, if I was maſter of fix. 
© boys only, I would preſerve as | 
« *dileipline amon em as the ma- 
6 ſter of the greateſt ſchool in the 
world. I fay nothing, 8 
remember, I ſay gary Ul t it 
Sir Thomas himſelf had been edu- 
cated nearer home, and under the 
tuition of ſomebody, (remember 
name nobody) it might have been 
better for him but his father muſt. 
inſtitute him in the knowledge of 
the world. Nemo mortalium omnibus 
* horts "42 curd - Joſeph, ſeeing him run 
on in this manner, aſked pardon man 
times, aſſuring him he had no 0 70 
tion to offend. I believe you 
© not, child, ſaid he, and I am not 
angry with you: but for maintain- 
ing good diſcipline in a ſchool; for 
© this'=—And then he ran on as be- 
fore, named all the maſters who are 
recorded in old books, and preferred 
himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this 
man had any enthuſiaſm, or wha 
the vulgar call a blind fide, it was 
this: he thought a ſchoolmaſter the 
eateſt character in the world, and 
imſelt the greateſt of all ſchoolma- 
ſters, neither of which points he would 
have given up to Alexander the Great 
at the head of Nis army. 
Adams continued his ſubje& till 
they came to one of the beautifulleſt 
{pots iv"; IT 6 | 
was 2 kind cf natural  amphitheatr 
| ' _.._ © formed 
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Torned'by the winding. of a ſmall ri- 
vulet,. Which was. planted with thick 
weeds,” and the trees roſe gradually 
above each other by the natural aſcent 
of the ground | they ſtood on; which 
aſcent as they hid with their boughs, 
they ſeemed to have been dilpoled by 
the deſign of the moſt Gilful plavter, 
"The ſoil, was ſpread, with a verdure 
which no paint could imitate; and 


the whole plate might have raiſed ro- 


matic ideas in elder minds thau thoſe 
of Joſeph and Fanny, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of love. | 
Here they arrived about .ndon, and 
Joſeph propoſed to Adams that they 
hould reſt awhile in this delightful 
places and refreſh themſelves with ſome 
viſions which the good-nature of 
Wilſon had provided them with. 
Adams made no objection to the pro- 
poſal; ſo down t ſat, and pulling 
out a cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, 
they made à repaſt with a chearfulneſs 
which might have attracted the envy 
of more ſplendid tables. I ſhould not 
eres that my found among their 
viſion a little. „containing a 
— of gold, — 2 imagin- 
ing had been put there by miſtake, 
would have returned back to reſtore 
it; but he was at laſt convinced by 
Joſeph, that Mr. Wilſon had taken 
this handſome way of furniſhing them 
with a ſupply for their journey, on 
his having related the diſtreſs which 
they had been in, when they were re- 
lieved by the roſity of the pedlar. 
Adams ſaid, he was glad to. fee ſuch 
an inſtance of neſs, not ſo much 
for the conveniency which it brought 
them, as for the ſake of the doer, 
whoſe reward would be great in hea- 
ven. He likewiſe: comforted himſelf 
with a reflection, that he ſhould ſhortly 
have an opportunity of returning it 
him ; for the gentleman was within a 
week to make a journey into Somerſet. 
hire, to paſs throu 4 Adams's pa- 
riſh, and had faithfully promiſed to 
call on him 5 a circumſtance which we 
thought too immaterial to mention. be- 
fore; but which thoſe whe have as 
great an affection for that gentleman 
as ourſelves, will rejoice at, as it may 
ive them hopes of ſeeing bim again, 
en Joſeph made a ſpeech on cha · 
xity, which the reader, if he is ſo diſ- 


pk may ſee in the next chapter; 


we ſcorn to betray bim into any 


. 
* 


* 


warning ; 


CHAP. Vi. 


MORAL REPLECTIONS, BY 1088ÞHt , 


ANDREWS; WITH THE HUNTING | 
"ADVENTURE, AND, PARSON, A- 


\ .DAMS'S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 
Have often wondered, Sir, ſaid Jo- 


ſeph, to-obſerve ſo few inſtances of 


charity among mankind; for though 

the goodneſs of a man's heart did not 

inchne him to relieve the diſtreſſes of 

his fellow-creatures, methinks the de- 

Gre: of honour ſhould move him to it, 

What inſpires. à man to build fine 

houſes, to purchaſe fine furniture, 

pictures, clothes, and other things, at 

a great expence, but an ambition ta 
be reſpected more than other people l 
Now, would not one great act of cha- 

rity, one inſtance of redeeming a poor 

family from all the miſeries 2 

verty, reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſ- 

man by a ſum of money to the means 
of pours a livelihood, by his in-. 
duſtry, 


diſcharging an undone debtor 


from his debts or a gaol, or any ſuch 
like example of goodneſs, create a 
man more honour and reſpe& than he 
could acquire by the fineſt houſe, fur- 
niture, pictures or clothes, that were 
ever beheld? For not only the object 
himſelf who was thus relieved, — 
all who heard the name of ſuch a bu: 
ſon, muſt, I imagine, reverence him 
infinitely more than the poſſeſſor of all 
thoſe other things: which when we ſo 
admire, we rather praiſe the builder, 
the workman, the painter, the lace- 

maker, the taylor, and the reſt, 
whoſe ingenuity they are produced, 
than the perſon who by hes money 
makes them his own, For my own 
art, when I have waited behind my 
ſady in a room hung with fine pic- 
tures, while I have looking at 
them I bave never once thought. of 
their owner, nor hath any one elſe, as 
I ever obſerved ; for when it hath been 
aſked whoſe picture that was, it was 
never once anſwered, the maſter's of 
the houſe; but Ammyconni, Paul 
Varniſh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Ho- 
garthi, which I ſuppoſe were the names 
of the painters : but if it was aſked, 
who redeemed ſuch a one out of fg 
| on; 
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family of poor ſmall children : itis very 
1 — — be the anſwer. And 

fides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, 
Lb imagine they get any honour 

all by theie means; for I do not re- 
member 1 ever was with my lady at 
afly hoſe where the cottimended the 
h6aſe' or furniture, bur I have heard 
her at her return home make ſport and 
jeer at whatever ſhe had before com- 


- mended: and 1 have been told b 


her gentlemen in livery, that it is 

e ſame in their families: but I defy 

3 in the 3 . 5 
true go on into ridicule : 

him * He who mould endea- 

your it, would be laughed at himſelf, 

inſtead of making others laugh. No- 


body ſcarte doth an — 
alli in praiſing tho e that 0. 121 


it is ſtrange that all men ſhou 
con ſent in commending „1 
no man endeavour to deſerve that com- 
miendation ; whilft, on the contrary, 
alt rail at wickedneſs, and all > — 
is 


Enger to be what they abuſe. 


know not the reaſon of; but it is as 
2 as day- light to thoſe who converſe 

n the world, as I have done theſe 
three years. Are all the great folks 
© wicked then?“ fays Fanny. To be 
© fure there are ſome exceptions," an- 
ſwered Joſeph, Some re rh of 
gur cloth report charitable actions 
done by their lords and maſters; and 
© have heard Squire Pope, the great 


poet, at my lady's table, tell ſtories of 
' © man that lived at a — called Roſs, 


tand another at the Bath, one A 


© Al, I forget his name, but it is in 


© the book of, verfes. This gentleman 
* hath built ap a ſtately houſe too, 
© which the ſquire likes very well; but 
© his charity is feen farther than his 
# houſe, though it ſtands on a hill, aye, 
© and brings him more honour toe. It 
« was bis charity that put him in the 
© book, whete the fquire ſays he puts all 
* thoſe who deſerve it; and to be ſure, 
© as he lives among all the great people, 
if there were any ſuch, he would 
KE no them. This was all of Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Andrews*s ſpeech, which I could 
pt him to recolle&, which I have de- 

ivered as near as was poſſible in his 
own words, with a very ſmall emhel- 
liſhment. ' But I believe the readet 


ä * * 
n 

* * — : l 
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| rue Abrenrunzt of 
wn; Who tent ſuck a ruined tradeſman 
© money to ſet up; who cloathed that 


hath not been a little ſarprized at the 
long fence of parſon Adams, efpecial- 
— ſo many occaſions offered them · 
ves to exert his eurtoſity and ob- 
ſervation. The truth is, he was faſt 
aſleep; and had been ſo from the be- 
ginning of che ding narrative; 
and indeed if the reader conſiders that 
fo many hours hae py fince he had 
cloſedihis eyes, he will not wonder at 
his repoſe, though even Henly — 
ſelf, or as great aw orator, (if any | 
be) had been in his roſtrum or tub be- 
eg who, whilſt he was ſpek- * 
Joſeph, „ whi was 
ing, 1 continued in one attitude, 
with his head reclining on one fide, » 
and his eyes caſt on the ground, no 
ſooner perceived, on looking up, the 
poſition of Adams, who was fetched 
on his back, and ſnored louder thafi 
the uſual braying of the animal with 
long ears, then he turned towards 
Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
began a dalliance, which, t h con- 
ent with the pureſt innocence and 


decency, neither he would have at- 


tempted, nor ſhe permitted, before 
any witneſs, iſt they amuſed 
—— in 4 and de- 
ighttul manner, heard a pack of 
hounds approaching in full b to- 
wards them ; and preſently afterwards 
ſaw a hare pop forth from the wood, 
and, croſſing the water, land within 
= few yards of them in the meadow. 
The hare was no ſooner on ſhore, than 
it ſeated itfelt on it's hinder legs; and 
liftened to the ſound of the purſuers. 
Fanny was wonderfully pleaſed with 
the little wretch, and eagerly longed 
to have it in her arms, that ihe mrght 
eſerve it from the dangers which 
eemed to threaten it: but the rational 
ore of the creation do not always apt- 
* iſh their friends from their 
; what wonder then, if this fall: 
creature, the moment n beheld her, fl 
from the friend wh Would have pro- 
tected it, and traverſing the meadows 
again, the little rivulet on the 
polite ſide! It was however ſo ſpent and 
weak, that it fell down twice or thrice 
in it's way. This affected the tender 


heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity 
of worrying a poor innocent defence- 
leſs animal out of it's life, and putting 
it to the extremeſt torture for 9 


* 
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She had not much time to make rer 
flections of this kind; for on a ſudden 
the hounds ruſhed through the wood, 
which reſounded with Their throats, 
and the throats of their retinue, who 
attended on them on horſeback, The 
dagynoy paſt the rivulet, and purſued 
the footſteps of the hare; five horſemen 
attempted to leap over, three of whom 
ſucceeded, and two were in theattempt 
thrown from their ſaddles into the wa- 
ter: their companions, and their own 
horſes too, proceeded after their ſport, 
left their friends and riders to in+ 
voke the aſſiſtance of fortune, or em- 
ploy the more active means of ſtren 
ul agility for their deliverance, _ Jo- 

h however was not ſo unconcerned 
on this accaſion ; he left Fanny for a 
moment to herſelf, and ran to the gen- 
tlemen, who were immediately on 
their legs, ſhaking their ears, and 
eaſily, with the help of his hand, at- 
tained the bank, for the rivulet was 
not at all deep; and without ſtaying to 
thank their kind aſſiſter, ran dripping 
acroſs the meadow, calling to their 
brother ſportſmen to ſtop their horſes ; 
but they beard them not. 
2 unds was 7 very little be- 

oorreeling, ring prey, 
which, Ring almoſt — > 
erawled through the wood, and had 
almoſt got round to the place where 
Fanny ſtoqd, when it was overtaken by 
it's enemies z and, being driven out of 
the covert, was cayght, and inſtantly 
tore to pieces: before Fanny's face, who 
was unable to, _ jt with any r. 
more powerful than pity ; nor cn 
ſhe prevail on Joſeph who had been 
bimſelf a 22 _ 
attempt an ing con to the laws 
of —— in — the bare, 
which he {aid was killed fairly. 

The have was caught within à yard 
or two of Adams, who lay aſleep at 
ſome diſtance from the lovers; and the 
bounds in devouring it, and pulling it 
backwards and forwards, had drawn 
it ſo cloſe to him, that ſome of them 
(by miſtake perhaps for the hare's ſkin 
had laid hold of the fkirts of his caſ- 
ſack ; others at the ſame time appl 
ing their teeth to his wi i 
had with a handkerchiet faſtened to 


his head, began to pull him about 


and had not the motion of his body 


had more effect on him than ſeemed to 


2 8 N 
a 


man in his youth, to 


be wrought- by the noiſe, they muſt 
certainly have taſted bis fleſh, which 
delicious flavour might have been ff 
tal to him : but being rouzed by th 
tuggings, he jnitantly awaked, aug 
with. a jerk delivering his head from 
his wig, be with moſt admirable dex- 
terity recovered his legs, which now 
ſeemed the only members he could en- 
truſt his ſafety to. Having therefore 
eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a thicd 
po of his eaſſock, which he willingly 
eft as his exuvia or ſpoils to the ene: 
my, he fled with the utmoit ſpeed he 
could ſummon to his aſſiſtance. Nor 
let this be any detraction from the bra- 
very of his character ; let the number 
of the enemies, and the ſurprise in 
which he was taken, be conſidered 
and if there be any modern ſo out- 
rageouſly brave, that he cannot admit 
of flight in any circumſtance what- 
ever, I ſays (but I whiſper that ſoft- 
ly, and I ſolemnly declare, without any 
intention of giving offence to any 
brave man in the nation) I ſay, or ra- 
ther I whiſper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer 
nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing of 
Hector or Turnus; nay, he js unac- 
quainted with the | hiſtory. of ſome 
t men living, who, though as 
— as lions, aye, as tigers, havr 
run away the Lord knows how far, 
and the Lord knows why, to the ſur- 
prize of their friends, and the-enter- 
— their 2 ae But if 
ons uch heroic diſpoſitions are 
3 offended at the behaviour of 
Adams, we aſſure them they ſhall 
as much pleaſed with what we 
immedia relate of Joſeph An- 
drews, The maſter of the pack was- 
juſt arrived, or, as the ſportimen call 
it, come in, when Adams ſet out, as 
we have before mentioned. This gen- 
tleman was generally faid to be a great 
2 of — — 82 not to minoe 
the matter, e ally as we are Upon 
this ſuhjec he was a banter of 
men; indeed he had hitherto followed 
the ſport only with dogs of his owg 
ſpecies ; for he kept two or three cou 
of barking curs for that uſe only, - 
However, as he thought he had now 


found a man nimble enough, he 


was 

willing to indulge himſelf with other 

_ and. accordingly crying out, 
away, encouraged the hounds to 


Pe 
| 


putſus. * 


* 
* 
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12. 
' rſue Mr. Adams, f: it was 

* the largeſt Jack-hare he ever ſaw; at 
the ſame time hallooing and —y 
us if a conquered foe was flying bet 
bim; in which be was imitated by 


5 thoſe two or three couple of human, or 


rather two legged curs an horſeback, 
© which we have mentioned before. 
Now thou, whoever' thou art, whe- 
ther a muſe; or by what other name 
* Foever thou chuſeſt to be called, who 
preſideſt over biography, and haſt in- 
ſpired all the writers of lives in theſe 


- ; our times ; thou who didſt infuſe fuch 


wonderful humour into the pen of im- 
mortal Gulliver; who haſt 'carefyll 

guided' the judgment, whilſt thou nal 
Sate the nervous manly ſtyle of thy 
Mallet; thou who hadſt no hand in 
that dedication and preface, or the 
tranſlations which thou wouldſt wil- 
lingly have ſtruck out, of the life of 
Cicero; laſtly, thou who without the 
aſſiſtance of the leaſt ſpice of litera- 
ture,” and eyen againſt his inclination, 


haſt, in ſome pages of his book, 


forced Colley Cibber to write Engliſh; 
do thou aſſiſt me in what I find myſelt 
unequal to. Do thou introduce on the 
plain, the young, the gay, the brave 
Joſeph Andrews; whilſt men ſhall 
view him with admiration and envy, 
tender virgins with leve and anxious 
concern for his ſafety. ; 


No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews per- 


ccive the diſtreſs: of his friend, when 
firſt the quick-ſcented dogs attacked 
him, than he graſped his cudgel. in his 
right-hand, a cudgel which his father 
had of his grandfather, to whom a 
_ mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
given it for a preſent in that day, 
Then he broke three heads on the 
ſtage.) It was a cudgel of mighty 
ſtrength and wonderful art, made 
by one of Mr. Deard's beſt work- 
men, whom no other artificer can 
equal; and who hath made all thoſe 
ſticks which the beaus have lately 
walked with about the park in a morn- 
ing: but this was far his maſter- 
piece; -on it's head was engraved a 
—_ chin, which might have been 
miſtaken for a pair of nut-crackers. 
The learned have imagined it deſign · 
ed to repreſent the Go : but it 
was in fact copied from the face of a 
certain old Engliſh baronet of infinite 
Wit, humour, and gravity. - He did 
intend to have engraved here many 
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hiſtories 1 as 
tain 


. 


the firſt night of Cap- 
's play, where you 
would have ſeen criticks in embroſd 


tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, 


whole ancient mhabitants were exalted 


to the galleries, where thcy played on 


catcalls. He did intend tohave paint- 
ed an auction - room, where Mr, Cock 
would have appeared aloft in his pul- 
pit, trumpeting forth the praiſes of a 
_ baſon; and with e 
wondering that zobody Did mgre for 
that fing, that 2 A ed 
to have engraved many other things, 
but was forced to leave .out all for 
want of room, \ | q 

No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his 
cudgel in his hands, than lightning 
darted from his eyes; and the heroie 
youth, ſwift of foot, ran with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed to his triend's aſſiſtance. 


He overtook him juſt -as Rockwood 


had laid hold of the ſkirt of his caſ- 
ſock, which being torn, hung to the 
und. Reader, we would make a 
limile on this occaſion, but for two 
reaſons ; the firſt is, it would interrupt 
the deſcription, which ſhould be rapid 
in this part; but that doth not weigh 
much, many precedents occuring 
ſuch an interruption: the ſecond, and 
much the greater reaſon is, that we 
could find no ſimile adequate to our 
purpaſe; for indeed, what inſtance 
could we bring to ſet before our read · 
er's eye at once the idea of friendſhip, © 
courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength and 
ſwiftnels ; all which blazed in the per. 
ſon of Joſeph. Andrews. Let thoſe 
therefore that deſcribe lions and tigers, 
and heroes fiercer thay both, raile 
their porn or plays with the ſimile of 
Joſeph Andrews, who is himſelf above 
the reach of any ſimile. TI | 
Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold 
on the parſon's ſkirt, and ſtopt his 
flight; which Joſeph no ſooner per- 
ceived, than he levelled his cudgel at 
his head, and laid him ſprawling. 
Jowler and Ringwood - then fell on 
his great-coat, and had undoubtedly 
4 him to the ground, had not 
Joſeph,. collecting all his force, given 
Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, that 
uitting his hold he ran howling over 
: e _ K _ remained 
or thee, in „ Ringwood, 
the beſt hound hat ever purived a 
hare,. who never threw his tongue but. 
where he ſeent was undeubtedly true; 


2 
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good at trailing, and ſure in a high- 


way z no babbler, ho dwer-runner, re- 


ſpeed by the whole pack; for, when- 
ever he opened, they knew the game 
was at hand: he fell by the ſtroke 


of Joſeph. Thunder, and Plunder, 


and Wonder, and Blunder, were the 
next victims of his wrath, and meg- 
ſured their lengths on the ground. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. 


John Temple had bred up in his houſe, 


and fed at his own table, and lately 
ſent the ſquire fifty miles for a preſent, 
ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him by 
theleg; no dog was ever fiercer than 
ſhe, being deſcended from an Amaro- 
nian breed, and had worried bulls in 
her own country, but now waged an 
unequal fight; and had ſhared the 
fate of thoſe we have mentioned hefore, 
had not Diana (the reader may believe 
it or not as he pleaſes) in that inftant 
interpoſed, _ in the ſhape of the 
huntiman ſnatched her favourite up in 
her arms. 

The parſon now faced about, and 
with his  crabſtick felled many to the 
earth, and ſcattered others; till he was 
attacked by Czfar, and pulled to the 
ground. Then Joſeph flew to his 
reſcue, and with fuch might fell on 
the victor, that, O eternal blot to his 
game! Cæſar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the moſt 
dreadful violence, when lo! the huntſ- 
man, a man of years and dignity, 
lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight; telling them in a lan- 
guage they underftood, that it was in 
vain to contend longer, for that fate 
had decreed the victory to their ene- 
mies. 

Thus far the muſe hath with her 
uſual dignity related this prodigious 
battle, a battle we apprehend never 
N w by any poet, romance, or 
life-writer Whatever; and having 
brought it to a concluſion ſhe ceaſed : 
we ſliall therefore proceed in our ordi- 


nary ſtyle with the continuation of this 
hiſtory. The ſquire and his compa- 


nions, whom the figure of Adams, 
and the gallantry of Joſeph, had at 
firſt thrown into a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, and who had hitherto heheld the 
engagement with more delight than 
any chace, . ſhooting- mateh, race, 
cock-fighting, bull or hear-baiting 
had ever given them, began now to 
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apprehend the danger of their hounds, | 


many of which lay ſprawling in the 
fields. The ſquire therefore having 
firſt called his friends about him, as 
guards for ſafety of his perſon, rode 
manfully up to the combatants, and 
ſummoning all the terror he was ma- 
ſter of into his countenance, demand- 
ed with an authoritative voice of Jo- 
ſeph, what he meant by aſſaulting his 
dogs in that manner. Joſeph anſwer- 
ed with great intrepidity, that they had 
firſt fallen on his friend, and if they 
had belonged to the greateſt man in 
the kingdom, he wonld have treated 
them in the ſame way ; for whilſt his 
veins contained. a ſingle drop of blood, 
he would not ſtand idle by, and ſee 
that gentleman (pointing to Adams) 
abuſed either by man or beaſt; and 
having ſo ſaid, both he and Adams 
brandiſhed their wooden weapons, and 
put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, 
that the ſquire and his company 
thought proper to preponderate, before 
they offered to revenge the cauſe of 
their four-footed allies. 

At this inſtant Fanny, whom the 
prong of Joſeph's danger had 
alarmed ſo much, that forgetting her 
own, ſhe had made the utmoſt expe- 
dition, came up. The fquire and all 
the horſemen were ſo ſurprized with 
her beauty, that they immediately fix- 
ed both their eyes and thoughts ſolely 
on her, every one declaring he had ne- 
ver ſeen ſo charming a creature. Nei- 
ther mirth nor anger engaged them 2 
moment longer; but all fat in filent 
amaze, The huntſman only was free 
from her attraction, who was buſy in 
cutting the ears of the dogs, and en- 
deavouring to recover them to life; in 
which he 1 ſo well, that only 
two of no great note remained flaugh- 
tered on the field cf action. Upon 
this the huntſman declared, twas well 
it was no worſe ; for his part he could 
not blame the gentleman, and won- 


dered his maſter would encourage the 


dogs to hunt chriſtians; that it was 
the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to make 
them follow vermin inſtead of ſticking 

to a hate. | 
The ſquire being informed of the 
little miſchief that had been done, 
and perhaps having more miſchief of 
another kind in his head, accofted 
Mr. Adams with a more favourable 
aſſ ect 


* 


* 
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aſpett than before: he told him he was 
ſorry for what had happened; that he 
had endeavoured all he could to pre- 
vent it the moment he was acquainted 
with. his cloth, and greatly commend- 
ed the courage of his ſervant; for ſo 
he imagined Joſeph to be. He then 
invited Mr. Adams to dinner, and de- 
fired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refuſed a long 
while; but the invitation was repeat 


wieith ſo much earueſtneſs and courteſy, 


that at length he was forced to accept 
it. His wig and hat, and other ſpoils 
of the field, being gathered * 
by Jolxph, (for otherwiſe probably 
they would have been forgotten) he 
put himſelf into the beſt order he 
could; and then the horſe and foot 
moved forward in the fame pace to- 
wards the ſquire's houſe, which Rood 
at a very little diſtance. 8 

Whilſt they were on the road, the 
lovely Fanny attracted the eyes of all j 
they endeavoured to uutvie one another 
in encomiums on her beauty; which 
the reader will pardon my not relating, 
as they had not any thing new or un- 
common in them: lo mult he likewiſe 
my not ſetting down the many curious 
reſts which were made on Adams ; 
ſome of them declaring that parſen- 
hunting was the beſt ſport in the world, 
© others commending his ftanding at 
bay, which they ſaid he had done as 
well as any badger; with ſuch like 
merriment z which, though it would 
ill become the dignity of this hiſtory, 
afforded much laughter and diverſion 
to the ſquire and his facetious com- 
panions. 


CHAP. Vf. 


A SCENE OF ROASTING, VERY 
NICELY ADAPTED TO THE PRE- 
SENT TASTE AND TIMES. 


HEY arrived at the ſquire's 

houſe juſt as his dinner was 
ready. A little diſpute aroſe on the 
account of Fanny, whom the ſquire, 
who was a batchelor, was deſirous to 
place at his own table; but ſhe would 
Bot conlent, nor would Mr. Adans 


permit her fo be parted from Joseph: 


ſo that ſhe was at length with him 


«£g%hgned ever to the kitchens where 


of his friends. 


the ſervants were ordered to make him 
drunk; a favour which was likewite 


intended for Adams: which defi 


heing executed, the ſquire thought he 


ſhould eaſily accompliſh what he had, 
when he firit ſaw her, intended to per- 


petrate with Fanny. 


It may nat be improper, hefore we 
proceed farther, to open a lirtle the 
charaQer of this gentleman and that 
e maſter of this 
houſe, then, was a man of a very conſi- 
derable fortune; a batchelor, as we 
have faid, and about forty years of 
age ; he had been educatel (if we may 
here uſe the expreſſion) in thecountry, 
and at his own home, under the care 
of his mother, and a tutor who had or- 
ders never to correct him, nor to com- 


pel him to learn more than he liked, 


which it ſeems was very little, and 
that only in his childhood; for from 
the age of fifteen he addicted himſelf 
entirely to hunting and other rural a» 
nmlements, for which his mother took 
care to equip him with horſes, hounds, 
and all other neceſſaries : and his tu- 
tor, endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf 
with his young pupil, who would, he 
knew, be able handſomely to provide 
for him, became his companion, not 
only at theſe exerciſes, but likewiſe 
over a bottle, which the young ſquirt 
had a very early reliſh for. At the 
aze of twenty, his mother began to 
think ſhe had not fulfilled the duty of 
a parent ; ſhe therefore reſolved to per- 
ſuade her ſon, if poſſible, to that 
which ihe imagined would well ſupply 
all that he might have learned at a pub - 
lic ſchool or univerſity. This is what 
they commonly call travelling; which, 
with the help of a tutor, who was fix- 
ed on to attend him, ſhe eaſily ſuceced- 
ed in. He made in three years the 
tour of Europe, as they term it, and 
returned home well furniſhed with 
French clothes, phraſes and ſervants, 
with a hearty contempt for his own 
country; elpecially what had any fa- 
vour of the plain ſpirit and honetty of 
our anceſtors, His mother greatly ap- 
work herſelf at his return; and now 

being maſter of his own fortune, he 
ſoon procured himtielf a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, and was, in the common opinion, 
one of the fineſt gentlemen of his age: 
but what diltinguiſhed him chiefly, was 
a ſtrange delight which he took in every 


thing 
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abſurd, in his own ſpecies; ſo that 


he never cloſe a companion without 
one or more of thele ingredients, and 


thoſe who were marked by nature in 


the molt eminent degree with them, 


were moſt his favourites; if he ever 
found a man'who either had not, or 
endeavoured to conceal, theſe imper- 
fections, he took great pleaſure in in- 
venting methods of forcing him into 
abſurdities, which were not natural to 
him, or in drawing forth and expoſing 
thoſe that were; for which purpoſe he 
was always provided with a let of fel- 
lows whom we have hefore callerl curs ; 
and who did indeed no great honour 
ko the cauine kind: their buſineſs was 


to hunt out and diſplay every thing 


that had any favour of the abovemen- 
tioned qualities, and eſpecially in the 

rareſt and beſt characters: but if they 

ailed in their ſearch, they were to 
turn even virtue and wiſdom them- 
ſelves into ridicule, for the diverſion of 
their maſter and feeder. The gentle- 
men of cur-like diſpoſition, who were 
now at his houſe, and whom he had 
brought with him from London, were 
an old half-pay officer, a player, a 
dull poet, a quack-doRor, a ſcraping 
fidler, and a lame German dancing- 
muſter. 

As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while 
Mr. Adams was ſaying grace, the 
captain conveyed his chair from he- 
hind him; fo that when he endea- 
voured to feat himſelf he fell down on 
the ground ; and this compleated joke 
the firit, to the great entertainment of 
the whole company. The ſecond joke 
was performed by the poet, who fat 
next to him on the — ſide, and 
took an ortunity, While r A- 
dams «ay Afully drinking Ws the 
maſter of the houſe, to overturn a plate 
of ſoup into his breeches ; which, with 
the many apologies he made, and the 
parſon's gentle anſwers, cauſed much 
mirth in the company. Joke the third 
was ſerved up by one of the waiting- 
men, who had been ordered to con- 
vey a quantity of gin into Mr. A- 
dams's ale, which he declared to he 
the beſt liquor he ever drank, but ra- 
ther too rich of the malt, contributed 
again to their laughter. Mr. Adams, 


* All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin, will hunt a piece of ruſt bacon 
Qz gloves, 


trailed on the ground. 


* 


thing which is ridiculous, odious, and 


from whom we bad moſt of this rel: - 


tion, could not recolle& all the jeits 


of this kind praftifed on him, which 
the inoffenfive diſpoſition of his own 
heart made him flow in diſcovering ; 
and indeed had it not been for the in- 
formation which we received from a 
ſervant in the family, this part of our 
hiſtory, which we take to be none of 
the leaſt eurious, muſt have been des 
plorably imperfe&: though we muſt 
own it probable, that ſome more jokes 
were (as they call it) cracked during 
their dinner; but we have by no means 
been able to come at the knowledge 
of them. When dinner was removed, 
the poet began to repeat ſome verſes, 
which he ſaid were made extempore. 
The following is a copy of them, pro- 
cured with the greateſt difficulty. 


AN EXTEMPORE POEM ON PARSON 
ADAMS. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view 
His caſſuck ud, his wig not over new ? 


Well might the hounds have him for fox 


miſtaken, 
In ſmell more like to that than ruſty baconꝰ. 
But would it not make any mortal ſtare, 
To ſee this parſon taken for a hare ? 
Could Phoebus err thus grofsly, even he 
For a good player might have taken thee, 


At which words the band whipped | 
the 


off the player's wig, and recei 

approbatian of the company, rather 
n for the dexterity of his hand 
than his head. The player, inſtead 
of retorting the jeſt on the poet, be- 


gan to diſplay rs talents on the ſame 


ſubjeft. He repeated many ſcraps of 
wit out of & wg refleRin — the 
whole body of the clergy, which were 
received with great acclamations by all 
preſent. It was now the dancing-ma- 


ftter's turn to exhibit his talents; he 


therefore, adilreſſing himſelf to Adams 
in broken Engliih, told him, he was a 
man ver well made for de dance, ant 
he ſuppoſe by his walk dat he had 
learn of ſome great maſter, He ſaid 
it was ver pritty quality in clergyman 
to dance; and conclutled with defiring 
him to dance a minnet; telling him, 


bis caſſock would ſerve for petticoats, 


and that he would himſelf be his part- 


ner. At which words, without wait 


ing for an anſwer, he pulled ont ls 


i 

T 

] 

| 

1 
1 

” 1 


' to take Adams the 


| © 6, 


and the fidler was preparing 


| 2 ddle. The company all effet 


the dancing-maſter wagers that the 


ſed, ſaying, he believed ſo too; for 
had never ſeen any man in his life 
ee 5 _ ſo by K. 
tleman. He then ſte 0 $ 
gp A Nan, which 
the latter haſtily withdrew ; and at the 
fame time clenching his fift, adviſed 


| partes out-danced him, which he re- 
he 


him not ta carry the jeſt too far, for 
| he would not endure being put upon. 


The dancing · maſter no ſooner ſaw the 
fiſt, than he prudently retired out of 
it's reach, and ſtood aloof mimicking 
Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, 
not gueſſing what he was at, but tp 
avoid his laying hold of him, which 
he had once attempted. In the mean 
while, the captain perceiving an op- 
portunity, pinned a cracker or devil to 
the caſſock, and then lighted it with 


their little ſmoking-candls, Adams 


being a ſtranger to this ſport, and be- 
lieving he had been blown up in re- 
ality, ſtarted up from his chair, and 
jumper about the room to the infinite 
joy of the beholders, who declared he 
was the beſt dancer in the univer{e. 
As foon as the devil had done tor- 
menting him, and he had a little re- 
covered his confuſion, he returned to 
the table, ſtanding up in the poſture 
of one who intended to make a ſpeech. 
They all cried out, Hear him, hear 
© him ;* and he then ſpoke in the fol- 
lowing manner. Sir, I am ſorry to 
© ſee one to whom Providence hath 
< been ſo bountiful in beftowing his 
© favours, make ſo ill and ungrateful 
© return for them; for though you 
© have not inſulted me yourſelf, it is 
© viſible you have delighted in thoſe 
© that do it, nor have once diſcoura- 
8 ged the many rudeneſſes which have 
© been ſhewn towards me: indeed, to- 
* wards yourſelf, if you rightly un- 


\ © derftood them; for 1 am yaur gueſt, 
© and by the laws of hoſpitality enti- 


© tled to your protection. One gen- 


tleman hath thought proper to pro- 
duce ſome poetry upon me, of which 


© I ſhall only ſay, that I had rather 


-* be the ſubject than the compoſer. 


© He hath pleaſed to treat me with diſ- 
t reſpeR as a parſon: I apprehend my 
© order is not the ſubject of ſcorn, 
© nor that I can become ſo, unleſs b 

's being a diſgrace to it, which 1 hope 
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poverty will never be called. An- 
* other gentleman indeed hath repeated. 
* ſome ſentences where the order itſelf 
© is mentioned with contempt. He 
* ſays they are taken from plays: 1 
* am ſure ſuch plays are a ſcandal 
* to the government which permits 
© them, and curied will, be the nation 
* where they are repreſented. How 
others have treated me, I need not 
* obſerve; they themſelves, when they 
© reflet, muſt allow the behaviour to 
© be as —— to my years as to m 
© cloth. You found me, Sir, travef- 
© ling with two of my pariſhioners, (I 
omit your hounds falling on me; 
tor I have quite forgiven it, whether 
it proceeded trom the wantonneſs or 
negligence of the hunt{man) my 
appearance might yery well perſuade 
you that your invitation was an act 
of charity, though in reality we are 
well provided; yes, Sir, if we had 
an hundred miles to travel, we had 
© ſuſhcicnt to bear our expences in a 
* noble manner. At which words he 
roduced the half-guinea which wag 
ound in the baſket, .* I do not ſhew 
6 2 this out of oſtentation of riches, 
* but to conyince you 1 ſpeak truth, 
* Your ſeating me at your table was 
© an honour which I did not ambi- 
+ tiouſly affect. When I was here, I 
* endeavoured to behave towards you 
with the utmoſt reſpect; if I have 
failed, it was not with deſign; nor 
* could I, certainly, ſo far be guilt 
© as to deſerve the inſults I have fut- 
«* fered, If they were meant therefore 
© either to my order or my porerty, 
(and you ſce I am pot very poor) 


4 


© the ſhame doth not lie at my door, 


* and 1 heartily pray that the lin may 
* be. averted. from yours.“ He thus 
finiſhed, and received a general clap 
from the whole company. Then the 
gentleman of the houſe told him, he 
was forry for what had happened; that 
he could not accuſe him of any ſhare 
in it: that the verſes were, as himlelf 
had well obſerved, ſo bad, that he 
might caſily anſwer them; and for the 
ferpent, it -was undoubtedly a very 
great affront done him by the dancing- 
maſter, for which, if he well threthed 
him, as the deſerved, the gentleman 
ſaid, he ſhould be very much pleaſed 
to ſee it; (in whichprobab)y he ſpoke 
truth.) Adams anſwered, . — hag 
done it, it was not his profeſſion to 
| puniſh 
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on whom he had accuſed, I am a 
« 'witneſs,"”, ſays he, of his inno- 
* cence; for I had my eye on him all 
the while. Whoever he is, God for- 
s give him, and heſtow on him a lit- 
© tle more ſenſe as well as humanity.” 
The captain anſwered with a ſurly 
Jook and accent, that he hoped he did 
not mean to reflect on him; dn kim, 


he had ax, much imanity as another, 


and if any man ſaid he had not, he 
would convince him of his miſtake by 
cutting his throat. Adams ſmiling, 
ſaid, be believed he had ſpoken right 
by accident. To which the captain 
returned, What do you mean hy my 
“ ſpeaking right? If you was not a 
parſon, I would not take theſe wor ds; 
4 2x your gown protects you, If 
any man who wears a ſword had 
ſaid ſo much, I had pulled him by 
the noſe before this. Adams re- 
lied, if he attempted any rudeneſs to 
Fs perſon, he would not find any 
protection for himſelf in his gown 
and clenching his fiſt, declared he had 
threſhed many a ftouter man. The 
gentleman did all he could to encou- 
rage this warlike diſpoſition in Adams, 
and was in hopes to have produced a 
battle: but he was diſappointed; for 
the captain made no other anſwer than, 
It is very well you are x parſon;' 
and fo drinking off a bumper to old 
mother church, ended the diſpute. 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto 
been filent, and who was the graveſt, 
but moſt miſchievous dog of all, in 
a very pompous ſpeech highly ap- 
plauded what Adams had fſaid; and 
as much diſcommended the behaviour 
to him. He proceeded to encomiums 
on the hn and poverty; and laſt- 
iy recommended forgivenets for what 
ad paſſed to Adams, who immedi- 
ately anſwered, that every thing was 
forgiven; and in the warmth of his 
22 he filled a bumper of ſtron 
eer, (a liquor he preferred to wine) 
and drank a health to the whole com- 


ny, 8 * and the poet 


eartily by the hand, and addrethng 
þimſelf with great reſpe& to the doc- 
tor; who indeed had not laughed out- 
wardly at any thing that paſſed, as he 
had a — command of his muſ- 
les, and could laugh inwardly with- 

t betraying the Feaſt ſymptoms in 
his countenance. The doctor now 


» 
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unh him that way z but for the per- began a ſecond formal { 


h, in which 
he declaimed againft all levity of con- 
verfation, and what is ofually called 
mirth. He laid, there were amuſe- 
ments fitted for perſons of all 
and degrees, from the rattle to the dif- 
cuſſing a point of pbilofophy ; and that 
men diſcovered themſelves in nothing 
more than in the choice of their amuſe- 
ments; for, ſays he, as it muſt 
greatly raiſe our expeRation of the 
future conduct of life in boys, whom 
in their tender years we perceive, 
© inſtead of taw or balls, or other 
* childiſh play-things, to chuſe, at 
their leiſure-hours, to exerciſe their 
© genius in contentions of wit, learn- 
ing, and ſuch like; ſo mult it inſpire 
* one with equal contempt of a man, 
© if we ſhould diſcover him playin 
© at taw or other childiſh play. A- 
dams highly commended the doctor's 
opinion, and ſaid, he had often won- 
dered at ſome paſſages in ancient au- 
thors, where Scipio, Lelius, and other 
great, men, were repreſented to have 
paſſed many hours m amuſcments of 
the moſt trifling kind. The doctor 
replied, he had by him an old Greek 
manuſcript, where a favourite diver- 
ſion of Socrates was recorded. Aye, 
ſays the parſon cagerly, I ſhould be 
* moſt infinitely obliged to you for 
the favour of peruſing it.” The doc- 
tor promiſed to {end it him, and far- 
ther ſaid, that he believed he could 
deſcribe it. I think, fays he, as 
© near as I can remember, it was this. 
© There was a throne erected, on one 
* ſide of which fat a king, and on the 
© other a quzen, with their guards and 
© attendants ranged on both fides; to 
© them was introduced an ambaſſador, 
© which part Socrates always uſed to 
« perform himſelf; and when he was 
© led up to the footſteps of the throne, 
© he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs 
in ſome grave ſpeech, full of virtue 
and goodnels, and morality, and ſuch 
© like. After which, he was ſeated 
between the king and queen, and 
* royally entertained, This I think 
* was the chief part. Perhaps I may 
have forgot ſome particulars; for it 
© is long ' toad it. Adams ſaid, 
it was indeed a diverſion worthy the 
relaxation of ſo at a man; and 
thought ſomething reſembling it ſhould 
be inſtituted among our t men, 
inſtead of cards and other idle paſtime, 
in 
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in which he was informed they trifled 
away too much of their lives. He add- 
ed, the chriſtian religion was a nobler 
ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any So- 
crates could have invented. The gen- 
tleman of the houſe approved what 
Mr. Adams ſaid, and declared, he was 
reſolved to perform the ceremony this 
very evening. To which the doctor 
objected, as no one was prepared with 
af , © unleſs," ſaid he (turning to 
ams with a gravity of countenance 
which would have deceived a more 
knowing man) © you have a ſermon 
© about. you, dottor.'— Sir, ſays 
Adams, I never travel without one, 
for fear of what may happen.“ He 
eaſily prevailed. on -by his worthy 

nd, as he now called the doctor, to 
undertake the part of an ambaſlador ; 


. fo that the gentleman ſent immediate 


orders to have the throne erected; 
which was performed before they had 
drank two bottles: and perhaps the 
reader will hereafter have no great rea- 
fon to admire the n:mbleneis of the 
ſervants. Indeed, to confeis the 
truth, the throne was no more than 
this; there was a great tub of water 
provided, on each fide of which were 
placed two flools raiſed higher than 
the ſurface cf the tub, and over the 
whole was laid a blatket: on theſe 
tools were placed the king and queen, 
namely the maſter of the houſe, and 
the captain. And now the ambaſſador 
was introduced, between the poet and 
the doctor, who, having read his ſer - 
mon to the great entertainment df all 
preſent, was led up to his place, and 
ſeated between their majeltics. They 
immediately roſe up, when the blanket 
wanting it's ſupports at either end, 

ve way, and fouled Adams over 

ead and cars in the water; the cap- 
tain made his eſcape, but unluckily 
the gentleman himſelf not being as 
nimble as he ought, Adams caught 
hold of him before he deſcended from 
his throne, and pulled him in with 
him, to the entire ſecret ſatis faction of 
all the company. Adams, after duck- 
ing the ſquire twice or thrice, m_ 
out of the tub, and looked ſharp for 
the doctor, whom he would certainly 
have conveyed to the fame place of 


| honour; but he had wiſely withdrawn: 


he then ſearched for his crabſtick, and 
having found that, as well as his fel- 


low-travellers, he declared he wt 
not ſtay a moment longer in ſuch a 
houſe, He then departed, without 
taking leave of his hoſt, whom he had 
exacted a more ſevere revenge on than 
he intended : for as he did not uſe ſuf- 
ficient care to dry himſelf in time, he 
caught a cold by the accident, which 
threw him into a fever that had like 

to have-coſt kim his life. Ee + 


CHAP. VIE. 


WHICH 8OME READERS WILL THINK 
TOO SHORT, AND OTHERS TOO 
LONG. | 


. and Joſeph (who was 
no leſs enraged than his friend at 
the treatment he met with) went out 
with their ſticks in their hands and car- 
ried off Fanny, notwithſtanding the 
ess of the ſervants, who did 
all, without proceeding to violence, in 
their power to detain them. The 
walked as faſt as they could, not fo 
much from any apprehenſion of hein 
purſued, as that Mr, Adams might by 
"exercile prevent any harm from the wa- 
ter. The gentleman, who had given 
ſuch orders to his ſervants concernin 
Fanny, that he did not in the leaf 
fear her getting away, no ſooner heard 
that ſhe was gone, than he bega to 
rave, and immediately diſpatched teve- 
ral with orders, either to bring her 
back, or never return. The poet, the 
12 and all but the dancing-mafler 
and doctor, went on this errand. 

The night was very dark, in which 
our Sage a7 their journey; how- 
ever they e ſuch expedition, that 
they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was 
at ſeven miles diftance. Here they una- 
nimouſly conſented to paſs the even- 
ing, Mr. Adams being now as dry as 
he was before he had ſet out on bis 
embaſſy. 

This inn, which indeed we might 
call an alehouſe, had nor the words, 
* The New Inn, been writ on the 
ſign, afforded them no better proviſion 
than bread and cheeſe, and ale; on 
which, however, they made a very 
comfortable meal; for hunger is bet- 
ter than a French cook. 

They, had no ſooner ſupped, than 
Adams, returning thanks to the Al- 

mighty 
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Adams, you have ſpoken my ſenti - 


# 
mighty for his food, declared he had 
eat his homely commons with mnch 
ater ſatisfaction than his ſplendid 
inner, and ex 
for the folly of mankiad, who ſacri- 
fice their hopes of heaven to the acqui- 
ſition of vaſt wealth; fince fo much 
comfort was to be found in the hum- 
dleſt Rate and the loweſt proviſion. 
Very true, Sir,' ſays a grave man 
who ſat ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, 
and who was a traveller as well as him- 
ſelf, * I have often been as mach 
* ſurprized as you are, when I conſi- 
* der the value which mankind in ge- 
* neral ſet on riches ; ſince every day's 
© experience ſhews us how little is in 
their power; for what indeed truly 
«© defirable can they beſtow on us? can 
they give beauty to the deformed, 
ſtrength to the weak, or health to 
the infirm? ſurely if they could, we 
ſhould not ſee ſo many il1-favonred 
faces haunting the aſſemblies of the 
reat, nor would ſuch numbers of 
ecble wretches languiſh in their 
coaches and palaces. No, not the 
wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe 
any paint to dreſs pale uglineis in 
the bloom of that young maiden, 
nor any drugs to equip diſeaſe with 
the vigour of that young man. Do 
not riches bring us folicitude inſtead 
of reit, envy inſtead of affection, 
and danger inſtead of fafety? can 
they prolong their own poſſeſſion, or 
lengthen his days who enjoys them? 
So far otherwiſe, that the ſloth, the 
luxury, the care which attend them, 
orten the lives of millions, and 
bring them with pain and miſery to 
an untimely grave. Where then is 
their value, it they can neither em- 
© belliſh, or ſtrengthen our forms, 
« ſweeten or prolong our lives? Again, 
© Can they adorn the mind more 
© than the body? Do they not rather 
* ſwell the heart with vanity, puff up 
the cheeks with pride, ſhut our ears 
© to every call of virtue, and our bow- 
* els to every motive of compaſſion !' 
—* Give me your hand, brother," ſaid 
Adams in a rapture; * for I ſuppoſe 
© you are a clergyman.—“ No, truly, 
anſwered the other; (indeed he was a 
prieſt of the church of Rome; but 
thoſe who underſtand our lwes, will 
not wonder he was not over-ready to 
own it.) * Whatever you are, <xies 


d great contempt ' 


ments: I believe I have preached 
every ſyllable of your ſpeech twenty 
times over: for it hath always ap- 
ared to me eaſier for a rib rope 
(which by the way is the true ren- 
ring of that word we have tran+ 


of a needle, than for a rich man to 
into the kingdom of heaven. 
hat, Sir,“ ſaid the other, will be 
eaſily granted you by divines, and 
is depſorably true; but as the proſ- 
pect of our good at a diitance doth 
not ſo forcibly affe& us, it might be 
of ſome ſervice to mankind to be 
made thoroughly ſenſible, which I 
think they might be with very littie 
ſerious attention, that even the bleſ- 
ſings of this world are not to be pur- 
chaſed with riches. A doctrine, in 
my opinion, not only metaphyſically, 
but, if I may ſo ſay, mathematically 
demonſtrable; and which I have been 
always ſo perfectly convinced of, 
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that I have a contempt for 12 ä 


much as for gold. Adams now 
gan a long diſcourſe; but as moſt 
which he faid occurs among many 
authors who have treated this ſubjc&, 
I thall omit inſerting it. During it's 
continuance, Joſeph and Fanny re- 
tired to reſt, and the hoſ likewiſe left 
the room. When the Englith parſon 
had concluded, the Romiſh reſumed 
the diſcourſe, which he continued with 
reat bitterneſs and invective; and at 
alt ended by defiring Adams to lend 
him eighteen- pence to pay his reckon- 
ing; promiling, if he never paid him, 
he might be aſſured of his prayers. 
The good man anſwered, that eighteen 
pence would be too little to carry him 
anv very long journey; that he had 
half a guinea in his pocket, which he 
would divide with him. Hz then fell 
to ſearching his pockets, but could 
find no money: for indeed the com- 


pany with whom he dined, had paſt . 


one jeſt upon him which we did not 
then enumerate, and had picked his 
__ of all 2 waich he 
nad fo oftentation od a 

« Bleſs me, par N T have 
certainly loſt it; I can never have 
© (peat it, Sir, as Lam a chrihan, 1 
© had a whole half-guinea in my packet 
© this morning, and have not now a 
* ſingle halſpenny of it left. Sure the 


« devil 


-- 


ſlated camel) to go through the eye 
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de prieft, fniling, 


© devil muſt-have taken it from me. 


< you need make no excuſes; if you 
© are not willing to lend me the mo- 
© ney, I am contented." Sir,“ cries 
Adams, * if I had the greateſt ſum 
in the world; aye, if I had ten 
© pounds about me, I would beſtow it 
© all to reſcue any chriſtian from diſ- 
© treſs. 1 am more vexed at my loſs 
© on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thing ſo unlucky? 
© Becauſe I have no in my 
© pocket, I ſhal! be ſuſpected to be no 


© chriftian.'—* I am more unlucky !* - 


quoth the other, if you are as gene- 
© rons as you ſay: for really a crown 
© would have made me happy, and 
© conveyed me in plenty to the place 
© I am going, which is not above 
© twenty. miles off, and where I can 


arrive by to-morrow night. I aſ- 


= 


© fare you I am not accuſtomed to 
© travel pennyleſs. I am but juſt ar- 
© rived in England; and we were 
© forced by a ſtorm in our paſſage to 
© throw all we had over-board. I do 
© not ſuſpe& but this fellow will take 
c my word for the trifle I owe him; 
© but I hate to appear ſo mean as to- 
© confeſs myſelf without a ſhilling to 
©*ſuch people: for theſe, and indeed 
© too many others, know, little dif- 
© ference in their eſtimation between a 
© beggar and a thief.” However, he 
thought he ſhould deal better with 
the hoſt that evening than the next 


morning; he therefore reſolved to ſet 


out immediately, notwithſtanding the 
darkneſs; and accordingly, as ſoon as 
the hoſt returned, he communicated 
to him the fituation of his affairs ; 
upon which the hoſt, ſcratching his 
head, anſwered, © Why, I do not know, 
© maſter, if it be fo, and you have no 
© money, I mult truſt, F1hink ; though 
© I had rather always have ready mo- 


© ney if I could: but, many, you - 


s Jook like fo honeſt a gentleman, that 
© I do not fear your paying me, if it 
« was twenty times as much.“ The 
prieſt made no reply, but taking leave 


of him and Adams as faſt as he could, 


not without confuſion, and perhaps 
with ſome diſtruſt of Adams's ſince- 
rity, departed, | 

| He was no ſooner gone, than the 
hoſt fell a ſhaking his head, and de- 
clared, if he had ſuſpected the fellow 
had no money, he would not have 
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- drawn him a ſingle drop of drink; Hy- 


ing, he deſpaited of 3 his face 
again; for that. he looked li 


reſſectin 


e A con- 


founded rogue. Rabbit the fellow,” 


. cries he, © I thought by his talkin 


© ſo much about riches, that he ha 
© a hundred 
© pockets. 


— 
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unds at leaſt in his 
Adams chid him for his 


ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not be- 
coming a chriſtian z and then, without 


on his Joſs, or conſidering 
how he himſelf ſhould depart in the 
morning, he retired to a very homely 
bed; as his companions had before; 


however, health and fatigue gave them 


a ſweeter repoſe than is often in the 


power of velvet and down to beſtow. 
CHAP. IX, 
CONTAINING AS SURPRIZING AND 


BLOODY ADVENTURES AS CAN 
BE FOUND IN THIS, OR PERHAPS 


ANY OTHER AUTHENTIC His 


TORY. 


T was almoſt morning, when Jo- 
ſeph Andrews, whole eyes the 
thoughts of his dear Fanny had open- 
ed, as he lay fondly meditating on 


that lovely creature, heard a violent, 


knocking at the door over which he 
lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, 


and opening the window, was aſked 
if there were no travellers in the 


houſe; and preſently, by another voice, 


if two men and a young woman had 
not taken up their lodgings there that 
night, Though he knew not the 
voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpi- 
cion of the truth ; for indeed he had 
received ſome information from one 
of the ſervants at the ſquire's houſe, 
of his deſign; and anſqered in the ne- 
2 One of the ſervants, who 
new the hoſt well, called out to him 
by his name, juſt as he had opeyed 
another window, and aſked. him the 
ſame queſtion : to which he anſwered 
in the aſfirmative. O ho!” faid an- 
other; * have we found you! and or- 
dered the hoſt to come down and open 
his door. Fanny, who was as wake- 
ful as Joſeph, no ſooner heard all this, 
than ſhe leaped from her bed, and 
haſtily putting on her gown and petti- 
coats, ran as t:.|t ag pollible to Joleph's 
room, who then was almoſt dreſt; he 
immediately let her in, and embracing 
8 8 her 
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her with the moſt paſſionate tender- 
neſs, bid her fear nothing; for he 
would die in her defence. * Is that a 
* reaſon why I ſhould not fear,” ſays 
ſhe, © when I ſhould loſe what is dear- 
er to me than the whole world ?* Jo- 
ſeph then kiſſing her hand, ſaid he 
could almoſt thank the occaſion which 
had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe 
would never indulge him with before. 
He then ran and waked his bedfellow 
Adams, who was yet faſt aſleep, not- 
withſtanding many calls from Joſeph : 
but_was no ſeoner made ſenſible of 
their danger than he leaped from his 
bed, without conſidering the preſence 
of Fanny, who haſtily turned her face 
from him, and enjoyed a double be- 
nefit from the dark, which as it would 
have prevented any offence to an in- 
nocence leſs pure, or a modeſty leſs 
delicate, ſo it concealed even thoſe 
bluſhes which were raiſed in her. 
Adams had ſoon put on all his 
— — his 7 * 8 in the 
urry he forgot; however, t were 
oy well fupplied by the length of 
is other garments : and now the houſe 
door being opened, the captain, the 
poet, the playen and three ſervants 
came in. The captain told the hoſt, 
that two fellows who were in his 
houſe, had run away with a youn 
woman ; and deſired to know in whic 
room the lay. The hott, who pre- 
ſently believed the ſtory, directed them, 
and inſtantly the captain and poets 
joſtling one another, ran up. The 
poet, who was the nimbleſt, enterin 
the chamber firſt, ſearched the bed an 
every other part, but to no purpoſe ; 
the bird was flown, as the impatient 
reader, who might otherwiſe have been 
in pain for her, was before advertiſed. 
They then enquired where the men 
lay, and were approaching the cham- 
ber, when Joſ roared out in aloud 
voice, that he would ſhoot the firſt man 
who offered to attack the door. The 
captain enquired what fire-arms they 


had, to which the hoſt anſwered he 


believed they had none;' nay, he was 
almoſt convinced of it: for he had 
heard one aſk the other in the evening, 
what they ſhould have done, if they 
had been overtaken when they had no 


arms; to which the other anſwered, 


they would have defendtd themſelves 
with their fticks as long as they were 


able, and God would afliſt à juſt cauſe. 
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This ſatisſied the captain, but not the 
— who prudently retreated down 
irs, ſaying, it was his buſineſs to 
record fro: actions, and not to do 
them. e captain was no ſooner 
well ſatisfied that there were no fire- 
arms, than bidding defiance to gun- 
powder, and ſwearing he loved the 
ſmell of it, he ordered the ſervants to 
follow him, and marching boldly u 
Parry» > attempted to force 
door, which the ſeryants ſoon helped 


him to accompliſh. When it was o- 


pened, they diſcovered the enemy'drawn 
up three deep; Adams in the front, 
and Fanny in the rear. The captain 
told Adams, that if they would go all 
back to the houſe again, th Gould 
be civilly treated: but unleſs they con- 
ſented, he had orders to carry the 
young lady with him, whom there was 
eat reaſon to believe they had ſtolem 
rom her parents; for notwithſtand- 
ing her diſguiſe, her air, which ſhe 
could not conceal, ſufficiently diſco- 
vered her birth to be infinitely ſuperior 
to theirs. Fanny burſting into tears, 
ſolemnly aſſured him he was miſtaken 
that ſhe was a poor helpleſs foundlin 
and had no relation in the world hi 
ſhe knew of; and throwing herſelf on 
her knees, begged that he would not 
attempt to take her from her friends, 
who ſhe was convinced would die be- 
fore they would loſe her; which A- 


dams confirmed with words not far 


from amounting to an oath. The cap- 
tain ſwore he had no leiſure to tall, 
and bidding them thank themſelves 
for what happened, he ordered the 
ſervants to fall on, at the ſame time 
endeavouring to paſs by Adams, in 
order to lay hold on Fanny; but the 
rom interrupting him, received a 

low from one of them, which, with- 
out conſidering whence it came, he re- 
turned to the captain, and gave him 
ſo dextrous a knock in that part of 
the ſtomach which is vulgarly called 
the pit, that he ſtaggered ' ſome paces 
backwards. The captain, who was 
not accuſtomed to this kmd of play, 
and who wiſely apprehended the con- 
ſequence of ſuch another blow, two 
of them ſeeming to him equal to a 
thruſt through the body, drew forth 
his hanger, as Adams approached 
him, and was levelling a blow at his 
head, which would probably have fi- 
lenced the * or ever, had not 


Joſeph 


| 
| 
l 
L 
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8 
oſeph in that inſtant lifted up a cer 
= huge. ſtone pot of the chamber 
with one hand, which fix beaux could 
not have done with * and diſ- 
charged it, together wih the contents 
full in the — ace. The up- 
lifted hanger dropped from his hand, 
and he fell proſtrate 5 2 — with 
a lumpiſh noiſe, and hi pence rat- 
tled in 1 po the red liquor which 


his veins contained, and the white li - 


quor which the pot contained, ran in 
one ſtream down his face and his 
clothes. Nor had Adams quite efca- 
ped, ſome of the water having in it's 
paſſage ſhed it's honours on his head, 
and began to trickle down the wrinkles 
or rather furrows of his cheeks, when 
one of the ſervants ſnatching a mop 


out of a pail of water which had al- 


ready done it's duty in waſhing the 
houſe, puſhed it in the parſon's face : 
yet could not he bear him down; for 


the parſon wreſting the mop from the 


fellow with one hand, with the other 
brought his enemy as low as the earth, 
having given him a ſtroke over that 

of the face, where, in ſome men 
of pleaſure, the natural and artificial 


© noſes are conjoĩined. . 
Hitherto fortune ſeemed to incline 


the victory on the travellers ſide, 
when, according to her cuſtom, ſhe 
began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her 
difbobtion : for now the hoſt enterin 
the field, or rather chamber of battle, 
flew directly at Joſeph, and darting 
his head into his ſtomach (for he was 
a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer) 
almoſt ſtaggered him; but Joſeph 1 4 
ing one leg back, did with his left- 
d ſo chuck him under the chin, 
that he reeled. The youth was pur- 
ſuing his blow with his right-hand, 
when he received from one of the ſer- 
vants ſuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on 
his temples, that it inſtantly deprived 
him of ſenſe, and he meaſured his 
length on the ground. | 
anny rent the air with her cries, 
and Adams was coming to the afliſt- 
ance of Joſeph : but the two ſerving- 


men and the hoſt now fell on him, 
and foon ſubdued him, though he 


fought like a madman, and | ſo 
black with the impreſſions he had re- 
ceived from the mop, that Don —_— 
ote would certainly have taken him 
for an inchanted Moor. But now fol- 


lows the molt tragical part; for the 


for indeed his t 


had fallen into. 
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captain was riſen again; aud ſeeing 


- Joſeph on the floor, and Adams ſe- 


cured, he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, 
and with the aſſiſtance of-the poet and 
player, who hearing the battle was 
over, were now come up, dra her, 
crying and tearing her hair, from the 
ſight of her Joſeph, and with a per- 
fett deafneſs to all her entreaties, car- 
ried her down ſtairs by violence, and 
faſtened her on the player's horſe; and 
the captain mounting his, own, and 
leading that on which this poor mi- 
ſerable wretch was, departed without 
any more conſideration of her cries 
than a butcher has of thoſe of a lamb; 
houghts were enter- 
tained only with the degree of favour 
which he promiſed himſelf from the 
ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. 
The ſervants, who were ordered to 
ſecure Adams and Joſeph as ſafe as 
poſſible, that the quire might receive 
no interruption to his deſign on poor 
Fanny, immediately, by the poet's ad- 
vice, tied Adams to one of the bed- 
7 as they did Joſeph on the other 
de, as ſoon as they could bring him 
to himſelf; and then leaving them to- 
gether, back to back, and deſiring 
the hoſt not to ſet them at liberty, nor 
to near them, till he had farther 
orders, they departed towards their 
maſter; but happened to take a diffe- 
rent road from — which the captain 


1 CHAP. X, 


A DISCOURSE BETWEEN THE POET 
AND PLAYER; OF NO OTHER 
USE IN THIS HISTORY, BUT TO 
DIVERT THE READER. 


3228 we proceed any farther 
in this tragedy, we ſhall leave 
Mr. Joſeph and Mr. Adams to them- 
ſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors 
of the ſtage ; who in the midſt of a 
grave action entertain you with ſome 
excellent piece of ſatire or humour 
called a dance, Which piece indeed 
is therefore danced, and not ſpoke, as 
it is delivered to the audience by per- 
ſons whoſe thinking faculty is by molt 
people held to lie in their heels; and to 
whom, as well as heroes, who think 
with their hands, nature hath. only 
given heads for the ſake of conformi- 

; : ty. 
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to hang their hats on. My 


The poet, addreſſing the player, 
proceeded thus . As 1 was ſaying,” 
oo they had been at this diſcourſe all 
the time of the engagement above 
ſtairs) © the reaſon you have no good 
new plays is evident; it is from your 


tlemen will not write, Sir; they will 
not write without the expectation of 
fame or profit, or perhaps both, 
Plays are fike trees, which will not 
grow without nouriſhment; but, like 
muſhrooms, they ſhoot u r 
ouſly, as it were, in a rick oil, The 
mules, like vines, may be pruned, 
but not with a hatchet. The town, 
like a peeviſh child, knows not what 
it deſires, and is always beſt pleaſed 
with a rattle. A farce-writer hath 
indeed ſome chance for ſucceſs; but 
they have loſt all taſte for the ſub- 
lime. Though I believe one rea- 
ſon of their depravity is the badneſs 
of the actors. If a man writes like 
an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know 
not how to give a ſentiment utter- 
© ance." Not ſo faſt, ſays the play- 
er; © the modern actors are as good at 
* leaſt as their authors; nay, they come 
s nearer their illuſtrious predeceſſors ; 
© and I ex a Booth on the ſtage 
* again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or 
an Otway; and indeed I may turn 
your obſervation againſt you, and 
s with truth ſay, that the reaſon no 
authors are encouraged is, becauſe 
s we have no good new plays.'—" I 
© have not affirmed the contrary," ſaid 
the poet; *but I am ſurprized you 
grow ſo warm; you cannot imagine 
5 yourſelf intereſted in this diſpute ; I 
6 — you have a better opinion of 
* my taſte, than to apprehend I ſquint- 
ed at yourſelf. No, Sir, if we had 
© fix ſuch actors as you, we ſhould 
© ſoon rival the Bettertons and Sand- 
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- © fords of former times; for without 


na compliment to you, I think it im- 
* poſſible for any one to have excelled 
« you in moſt of your parts. Nay, it 
cis a ſolemn truth, and I have heard 
© many, and all great judges, expreſs 
© as much; and you will pardon me if 
© I tell you, I think every time I have 
© ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly 
acquired ſome new excellence, like a 


* ſnowball, You have deceived me 


diſcouragement of authors. n- 


1 
© in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
© have outdone what I thought inimi- 
table. You are as little intereſt- 
ed, anſwered the player, in what 
I have ſaid of other poets ; for dn 
© me if there are not mauy ſtrokes, Fl 

© whole ſcenes, in your laſt tragedy, 
« which at leaſt equal Shakeſpeare, 
© There is a delicacy of ſentiment, a 
«* dignity of expreſſion in it, which 1 
vill own many of our gentlemen did 
not do adequate juſtice to. To con- 
«© fels the truth, are bad 22 
and I pity an author who is preſent 
at the murder of his works,'— Nay, 
© it is but ſeldom that it can happen, 
returned the poet, the works of moſt 
modern authors, like dead- born chil- 
© dren, cannot be murdered. It is 
© ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half- 
« writ, lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs, low, grovel- 
© ing ſtuff, that I almoſt pity the ac- 
* tor who is obliged to get it by heart, 
* which mult be almoſt as diſhcult to 
remember as words in a language 
* you don't underſtand.'—I am ſure,” 
ſaid the player, * if the ſentences have 


© little meaning when they are writ, 


when they are ſpoken they have leſs. 
I know ſcarce one who ever lays an 
emphaſis right, and much leſs adapts 
his action to his character. I have 
ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of 
fighting with his miſtreſs, and a 
brave hero ſuing to his enemy with 
his ſword in his hand. I don't care 
to abuſe my profeſſion, but rot me if 
in my heart I am not inclined to the 
t's ſide.'—* It is rather generous 
in you than juſt, ſaid the poet; 
and though I hate to ſpeak ill of 
any perſon's production; nay, I ne- 
ver do it, nor will--but yet, to do 
juſtice to the actors, what could 
ooth or Betterton have made of 
ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Ma- 
—_ F 2 Philotas, or Mal- 
et's Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, 
laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fellow 
in the city or Wapping, your Dills 
or Lillo, what was his name! called 
© tragedies ?'—* Very well, fays the 
player, and pray what do you think 
© of ſuch fellows as Quin and Delane, 
© or that face-making puppy, young 
© Cibber, that ill-looked dog Mack- 
© lin, or that ſaucy ſlut Mrs. Clive, 
What work would they make with 
your Shakeſpeares, Otways and Lees? 
R 2 © how 
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© how would Goh hanmonions lines 


of the laſt come 


No more; for I diſdain | F 
4 All por p when thou art by far be the 
* 6 1 


© Of kings and crowns from us, whoſe 

T « gentle ſouls | | 

© Our kinder fates have ſtecr'd another 

* c Way. > | 

< Free a the foreſt birds we'll pair to- 

: «© gether, 

«© Without rememb'ring who our fathers 

| were: 

< Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry 
© meadsz 

There in ſoft murmurs interchange our 

* 


ſouls, ; 
© Together drink the chryſtal of the 


© Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn 

© yields; 
„And when che golden evening calls us 
c home, 8 


their tongues ? 


Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till 


© morit. 


c Or how wauld this diſdain of Ot- | 


| © Who's be that fooliſh, ſordid thing, 


« calld man! 


Hold, hold, hold, ſaid the poet: 
Do repeat that tender ſpeech in the 


« third act of my play, which you 
made ſuch a figure in.'— I would 
c willingly,' ſaid the player, but I 
© have forgot it.'—Aye, yotl was not 
© quite perfect enough in it when you 
C lay'd it, cries the poet, © or you 
« would have had ſuch an applauſe as 
c was never given on the ſtage, an ap- 
« plauſe I was extremely concerned 


£ for your loſing.—“ Sure, ſays the 


layer, * if I remember, that was 
7 hiſs'd more than any paſſage in the 
« whole play.'—* Aye, your ſpeaking 
© jt was hiſs'd,” ſaid the poet. My 
« ſpeaking it!” ſaid the player. 
© mean, your not ſpeaking it, ſaid the 
: © you was out, and then they 
7 hiſs'd.— They hiſs'd, and then I 
© was out, if I remember,” anſwered 
the player; and I muſt ſay this for 
« myſelf, that the whole audience al- 


_ © lowed I did your part juſtice: ſo 


© don't lay the damnation of your play 
© to. my account,'— I don't know 
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* what you mean by damtation, ' re- 
plied the poet. Why, you know 
it was acted but one night, cried the 
player. No,“ ſaid the poet, you 
© and the whole town were my ene- 
© mies; the pit were all my enemies 
© fellows that would cut my throat, i 
© the fear of hanging did not reftrain 
© them. All taylors, Sirz all tay- 
„lors. Why ſhould the taylors be 
ſo angry with you?” cries the play- 
er: I ſuppoſe you don't employ ſo 
many in making your clothes.'—* I 
admit your jeſt, anſwered the poet 
but you remember the affair as wel 
© as myſelf; you _ there "_ a 
party in the pit and upper- 
6 ret net ke ſuffer n 
© out again; though much, aye infi- 
© nitely the majority, all the boxes in 
particular, were deſirous of it; nay, 
molt of the ladies ſwore, they never 
would come to the houſe till it was 
acted again. Indeed I muſt own 
their policy was good, in not letting 
it be given out a ſecond time; for 
the raſcals knew if it had gone a ſe- 
cond night, it would have run fifty : 
for if ever there was diſtreſs in atra- 
dy l am not fond of my own per- 
formance z. but if I would tell you 
what the beſt judges ſaid of it nor 
was it entirely owing to my enemies 
neither, that it did not ſucceed on 
the ſtage as well as it hath fince 
among the polite readers; for you 
can't ſay it had juſtice done it by 
the performers.'—* I think, anſwer- 
ed the player, © the performers did 
© the diſtreſs of it juſtice : for I am 
« ſure we were in diſtreſs enough, who 
« were pelted with oranges all the laſt 
© aft; we all imagined it would have 
© been the laſt a& of our lives.” 

The poet, whoſe fury was now 
raiſed, had juſt attempted to anſwer, 
when they were interrupted, and an 
end put to their diſcourſe by an acci- 
dent; which, if the reader is impa- 
tient to know, he muſt ſkip over the 
next chapter, which is a ſort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains ſome of 
the beſt and graveſt matters in the 
whole book, being a diſcourſe between 
parſon Abraham Adams and Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Andrews, | 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


CHAP. xt. 


£ONTAINING THE EXHORTATIONS 
OF PARSON ADAMS, TO HIS 
FRIEND IN AFFLICTION ; CAL- 
. CULATED FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
, THE READER. 


n no ſooner came perfectly 
to himſelf, than perceiving his 
miſtreſs gone, he bewailed her loſs 
with groans, which would have pierced 
any heart but thoſe which are poſſeſſed 
by ſome people, and are made of a 
certain compoſition not unlike flint in 
it's hardneſs and other properties; for 


you may ſtrike fire from them which 


will dart through the eyes, but they 
can never diſtil one drop of water the 
ſame way. His own, poor youth, 
was of a ſofter compoſition z and at 
theſe words, © O my dear Fanny! O 
« my love! ſhall I never, never ſee 
« thee more!” his eyes overflowed with 
tears, which would have become any 
but a hero. In a word, his deſpair 
was more eaſy to be conceived than re- 
lated. 

Mr. Adams, after many groans, ſit- 
ting with his back to Joſeph, began 
thus in a ſorrowful tone: © You can- 
© not imagine, my good child, that I 
c — ney 11nDb theſe firſt agonies of 
« your grief; for when misfortunes 
« attack us by ſurprize, it muſt require 
« infinitely more learning than you are 
« maſter of to reſiſt them: but it is 
© the bufineſs of a man and a chriſ- 
« tian, to ſummon reaſon as quickly 
© as he can to his aid; and ſhe will 
« preſently teach him patience and 
5 (ubmiſſion. Be comforted, there- 
fore, child; I ſay, be comforted. It 
© js true you have loſt the prettieſt, 
« kindeſt, lovelieft, ſweeteſt, young 
« woman, one with whom you might 
© have expected to have lived in hap- 
© pineſs, virtue and innocence; by 
« whom you might have promiſed 
« yourſelf many Fittle darlings, who 
« would have been the delight of your 
youth, and the comfort of your age. 
0 You haye not only loſt her, but have 
© reaſon to fear the utmoſt violence 
« which luſt and power can inflict up- 
on her. Now indeed you may eaſily 
«© raiſe ideas of horror, which might 


drive you to deſpair.— O I ſhall 
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run mad,” cries Joſeph; O that I 
could but command my hands to 
tear my eyes out, and my fleſh off.” 
— If you pany uſe them to ſuch 
« purpoſes, I am glad you can't,” an- 
2 Adams. 81 — ated your 
* misfortune as ſtrong as I poltibly 
can; hut on the other fide, you are 
to conſider you are a chriſtian; that 
no accident happens to us without 
the Nivine permiſſion, and that it is 
the duty of a man, much more of a 
chriſtian, to ſubmit. We did not 
make ourſelves; but the fame Power 
which made us, rules over us, and 
we are abſolutely at his diſpoſal; he 
may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
have we any right to complain. A 
ſecond reaſon againſt our complaint 
is our ignorance; for as we know 
not tuture events, ſo neither can we 
tell to what purpoſe any accident 
tends z and that which at firſt threa- 
© tens us with evil, may in the end 
a S our good. I ſhould indeed 
have ſaid our ignorance is twofold, 
(but I have not at preſent time to di- 
vide properly :) for as we know not 
to what purpole any event is ulti- 
* mately directed; ſo neither can we 
* affirm from what cauſe it originally 
* ſprung. You are a man, and con- 
* ſequently a finner; and this may be 
© a puniſhment to = for your ſias 
c 
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indeed, in this ſenſe it may be eſteem- 
ed as a good; yea, as the greateſt 
good 3 which latisfies the anger of 
eaven, and averts that wrath which 
cannot continue without our deftruc- 
tion. Thirdly, our impotency of 
relieving ourſelves, demonſtrates the 
folly and abſurdity of our com- 
plaints : for whom do we reſift, or 
againſt whom do we complain, but a 
Power from whoſe ſhafts no armour 
can guard us, no ſpeed can fly | A 
* Power which leaves us no hope but 
in ſubmiſſion.— O Sir,* cried. Jo- 
ſeph, * all this is very true, and very 
fine; and I could you all day, 
if I was not fo grieved at heart as 
now Lam. . Would you take phy- 
ſic, ſays Adams, When you are 
well, and refuſe it when you are 
ſick? is not comfort to be admini- 
ſtered to the afflicted, and not to thoſe 
who rejoice, or thoſe who are at 
© eale?'——* Oh, you have not ſpoke one 
* word of comfort to me yet, returned 
Joſeph. *No!' cries * © what 
* 
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am I then doing? what can I ſay to 
© tomfort you? O tell me, cries 
Joſeph, © that * will eſcape back 

to my arms, that they ſhall again in- 
1 eloſt that lovely creature, with all 
her ſweetneſs, all her untainted in- 
nocence about her. — Why, per- 
© haps you may," cries Adams; * but 
© I can't promiſe you what's to come. 
© You muſt with perfect reſignation 
v wait the event; if ſhe be reſtored. ” 
s you again, it is your duty to b 
8 Tank ful, and ſo A is if ſhe be not, 


* Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and truly 


s know your own intereſt, you will 
$s peaceably and quietly ſubmit to all 


dhe diſpenſations of Providence, be- 


ing thoroughly aſſured, that all the 
mis fortunes, how great ſoever, which 
happen to the righteous, happen to 
them for their own good. Nay, it 
bis not your intereſt only, but your 
© duty to abſtain from immoderate 
grief; which if you indulge, you 


dare not worthy the name of a chriſ- 


tian. le ſpoke theſe laft words 


with an accent a little ſeverer than 
uſual ; upon which Joſeph begged him 


not to be angry; ſaying, be miſtook 
him, if he thought he denied it was 
bis duty, for he had known that long 
ago. What ſignifies knowing your 


© duty, if you do not perform it?” an- 


ſwered Adams. Your knowledge in- 
* creaſes your guilt. Oh, Joſeph, I ne- 
ver thought you had this ſtubborn- 


© neſs in your mind.“ Joſeph replied, 


he fancied he miſnnderſtood him; 
© which, I affure you, ſays he, you 
do, if you imagine I endeavour to 
grieve; upon my ſoul I don't.” A- 
dams rtbuked him for ſwearing, and 
en proceeded to enlarge on the fol! 


. of grief, telling him, all the wiſe 


men and philoſophers, even among 
the heathens, had written againſt it, 
quoting ſeveral paſſages from Seneca, 
and the Conſolation, which, though 
it was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as 
good almoſt as any of his works, and 
concluded all by hinting, that immo- 
derate grief in this caſe might incenſe 
that Power which alone could reſtore 
him his Fanny. This reaſon, or in- 
deed rather the idea which it raiſed of 
the reſtoration of his miſtreſs, had 
more effe& than all which the parſon 


+  - had faid before, and for a moment 


abated his agonies : but when his fears 


ſum̃cientiy before his eyes the dan- 


the luſt of a raviſher. 
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ger that poor creature was in, his 


ief returned again with repeated vio- 
ence, nor - could Adams in the leaſt 
aſſuage it; though it may be douhred 
in his behalf, whether Socrates him- 
ſelf could have prevailed any better. 
They remained ſome time in fitence z 
and groans and ſighs iſſued from them 
both; at length Joſeph burſt out into 
the following ſoliloquy: Fn 
Yes, I will bear my ſorrows like a | 
But I muſt alſo feet them as a hs a 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
And were moſt dear to m 


Adams aſked him, what tuff that 
was he repeated. To which he an- 
ſwered, they were ſome lines he had 
gotten by heart out of a play. Aye, 
© there is nothing but heatheniſm to be 
© learned from plays, replied he. I 
© neyer heard of any plays fit for a 
© chriſtian to read, but Cato and the 


_ © Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own 


in the latter there are ſome things al- 
* moſt ſolemn enough for a ſermon.” 


But we fhall now leave them a little, 
-and enquire after the ſubje& of their 


converſation. 


S H A P. XII. 


MORE ADVENTURES, WHICH we 
HOPE WILL As MUCH PLEASE 
AS SURPRIZE THE READER, 


EITHER the facetious dia- 
logue which paſſed between the 
t and the player, nor the grave and 
truly folemn diſcourſe of Mr. Adams, 
will, we conceive, make the reader 
ſufficient amends for the anxiety which 
he muſt have felt on the account of 
poor Fanny, whom we left in ſo de- 
lorable a condition. We ſnall there- 
ore now proceed to the relation of 
what happened to that beautiful and 
innocent virgin, after ſhe fell into the 
wicked hands of the captain. 

The man of war having conveyed 
his charming prize out of the inn a 
little before day, made the utmoſt ex- 
pedition in his power towards the 
ſquire's houſe, where this delicate crea- 
ture was to be offered up a ſacrifice to 
e was not on- 


ly deaf to all her bewailings and en- 
tfeatics on the road, but ateoſted her 
| ears 
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ears with impurities, which, having 
been never betore accuſtomed to them, 


.the n for herſelf very little un- 


derſt At laſt he changed his note, 
and attempted to ſooth and mollify 
her, by ſetting forth the ſplendour and 
luxury which would be her fortune 


with a man who would have the incli- 


nation, and er too, to give her 
whatever her utmoſt wiſhes could de- 
ſire; and told her he doubted not but 


ſhe would ſoon Jook kinder on him, as 


the inſtrument of her happineſs, and 
deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, whom her 
ignorance could only make her fond 
X Shs anſwered, ſhe knew not 
whom he meant; ſhe never was fond 
of any pitiful fellow. . Are you af- 
© fronted, Madam, ſays he, at my 
calling him ſo? But what better can 


de ſaid of one in a livery, notwith- 


5 ſtanding your fondneſs for him?“ 
She returned, that ſhe did not under- 


as honeſt a creature as any alive: but 
as for fondneſs for men—* I warrant 


4 9 N en an, 
ye, cries the captain, we ſhall fing © rying me away for his vile purpoſes. 
7 means to perſuade you to be A 8 Y purpo 


and I adviſe you to yield to gentle 


© ones; for you may be aſſured, that 
© it is not in your power, by any ſtrug- 
« gles whatever, to preſerve your vir- 
« ginity two hours longer. It will be 
« your intereſt to conſent: for the 
2 N will be much kinder tq you, if 


_ © he enjoys vou willingly, than by 


force. At which words ſhe began 

to call aloud for aſſiſtance, (for it was 

now = day ;) but finding none, ſhe 
e 


| lifted her ces up to heaven, and ſup- 
| E Divine aſſiſtance to preſerve 


er innocence. The captain told her, 


if the perſiſted in her vociferation, he 


would find a means of ſtopping her 
mouth. Amd now the poor wretch 
perceiving no hopes of ſuccour, aban- 


doned herſelf to deſpair, and ſighing 


out the name of gn) Joneene- 
ver of tears ran down her lovely 
cheeks, and wet the handkerchief 


which covered her boſom. A horſe- 


man now appeared in the road, upon 


which the captain threatened her vio- 


lently if ſhe complained : however, the 


moment they approached each other, 
| the be him with the utmoſt ear- 


neftneſs to relieve a diſtreſſed creature 


Who was in che hands of a raviſher, 


The fellow ſtopt at thoſe words; but 
the captain aſſured him it was his wife, 
and that he was carrying her home 
from her adulterer: which ſo ſatisfied 
the fellow, who was an old one, (and 
perhaps a married one too) that he 
wiſhed him a good journey, and 
on. He was no ſooner paſt, than 
captain abuſed her violently for break- 
ing his commands, and threatened to 
gagg her, when two more horſemen, 
armed with piſtols, came into the 
road juſt before them. She again ſo- 
licited their aſſiſtance, and the captain 
told the ſame ſtory as before. Upon 
which one ſaid to the other That's a 
charming wench, Jack ! I wiſh I had 
© been in the fellow's place, whoever 
© he is.” But the other, inſtead of 
anſwering him, cried out eagerly, 
© Zounds, I know her!* and then 


turning to her, ſaid, © Sure you are 


not Fanny Goodwill!“ —* 
ſtand him, that the man had been her 


fellow - ſervant, and ſhe believed was 


ndeed, 
indeed I am, ſhecry'd. © O John, 
© I know you now. 9 hath ſent 
vou to my aſſiſtance, to deliver me 
© from this wicked man, who is car- 


O, tor God's ſake, reſcue me from 
him. A fierce dialogue immediate- 
ly enſued between the captain and 
theſe two men, who being both armed 
with piſtols, and the chariot which 
they attended being now arrived, the 


captain ſaw both force and ſtratagem 


were vain, and endeavoured to make 
his eſcape; in which, however, he 
could not ſucceed. The | pan 


who rode in the chariot, ordered jt to 


ſtop, and with an air of authority ex- 
amined into the merits of the cauſe; of 
which being advertiſed by Fanny, 
whoſe credit was confirmed by the fel: 
low who knew her, he ordered the cap- 
tain, who was all bloody from his en- 
counter at the inn, to be conveyed as a 
priſoner behind the chariot, and very 

allantly took Fanny intoit :- for to 
lay the truth, this gentleman (Who 
was no other than the celebrated Mr. 
Peter Pounce, and who preceded the 
Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſet- 
ting out earlier in the morning) was a 
very gallant perſon, ad len a pretty 
girl better than any thing, beſides his 
own money, or the money of other 


Pops Uhr 

he chariot now proceeded towards 
the inn; which, as Fauny was in- 
; : formed, 


time. 
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formed, lay in their way, and where it 
arrived at that very time while the poet 
and player were diſputing below ſtairs, 
and Adams and Joſeph were diſcourſ- 


ing back to back above: juſt at that 
Wk to which we brought them both - 


the'two preceding chapters, the cha- 
t Ropt at the door, and in an inſtant 


Fanny leaping from it, ran up to her 
Joſeph. 
Lanſt, the joy which fired the breaſts 


reader, conceive, if thou 


of theſe lovers on this meeting; and it 
own heart doth not ſympathetically 


= 
aft thee. in this conception, I pity 


thee” ſincerely from my own; for let 
the hard-hearted villain know this, that 
there is a plcafure m a tender ſenſation 
beyond any which he is capable of 
talting. 18 5 ** 
Peter being informed by Fanny of 
the preſence of Adams, ſtopt to ſee 
him, and receive his homage; for, as 
Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of 
people whom Mr. Adams never ſaw 


"through, the one paid that reſpe& to 


his ſeeming goodneſs which the other 
believed to be 


*yourite, that he once lent him four 


pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence, 


to prevent his going to gaol, on no 
greater ſecurity than a bond and judg- 
ment, which probably he odd have 
made no uſe of, though the money had 
not been (as it was) paid exactly at the 


It is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the 


figure of Adams; be had riſen in ſuch 


violent hurry, that he had on neither 


_ breeches nor ſtockings; nor had he 


' taken from his head a red ſpotted hand- 


kerchief, which by night bound his 
wig that was turned inſide out, around 


his head. He had on his torn caſſock, 


and his t-coat; but as the re- 


mainder of his caſſock hung down be- 


low his 


* 


_ 


eat coat, ſo did a ſmall ftripe 
of white, or rather whitiſh linen, ap- 
ear below that; to which we may 204 


- the ſeveral colours which appeared on 
© his face, where a long piſs- burnt beard 
* ſerved to retain the liquor of the ſtone 


- diſtilled from the mop. This figure, 
which Fanny had delivered from his 
_ captivity, was no ſooner ſpied by Pe- 


t, and that of a blacker hue, which 


ter, than it diſordered the compoted 


gravity of his muſcles; however, he 


adviſed him immediately to make him 


paid to his riches 34 


no in ſafety, 
' hence Mr. Adams was ſo much his fan 
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ſelf clean 


nor would accept his hz 
in that pickle. | 
e poet and player no ſooner ſaw 


the captain in captivity, than they be- 


gan to conſider of their own ſafety, of 
which flight preſented itſelf as the only 
means; they therefare both' of 'them 
mounted the poet's horſe, and made 


'the.. moſt "expeditious retreat In their 


power . 


The hoft, who well knew Mr. 
Pounce, and the Lady 1 75 N Uvery, 
was not a little ſurprized at this change 
of the ſcene; nor was his confuſion 
much helped by his wife, who was 


now juſt riſen, and having heard from 


him the account of what had paſt, com- 


forted him with a decent number of 
fools and blockheads ; aſked him why 
he did not conſult her; and told him, 
he would never leave following the 
nonſenſical dictates of his own num- 
feull, till ſhe and her family. were 
ruined, « wo | 
Joſeph being informed of the cap- 
tain's arrival, and ſeeing his Fanny 
uitted her a moment, 
and, running down ftairs, went di- 
rectiy to him, and ſtripping off his 
coat, challenged him to Ehe but the 
captain refuſed, ſaying he did not un- 
derſtand boxing. He then graſped a 
cudgel in one hand, and catching the 
captain by the collar with the other, 
gave him a moſt ſevere drubbing, and 
ended with telling him, he had now 
had ſome revenge for what his dear 
Fanny had ſuffered, ® _ 
When Mr. Pounce had a little re- 
2 himſelf with ſome proviſion which 
e had in his chariot, and Mr. Adams 
had put on the beſt appearance his 
clothes would allow him, Pounce or- 
dered the captain into his preſence; for 
he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and 
the next juſtice of peaceſhould commit 


bim: but the ſervants (whoſe appetite 


for revenge is ſoon ſatisfied) being ſuf- 
ficiently contented with the drubbin; 

which Joſeph had inflifted on him, — 
which was indeed of no very moderate 
kind, had ſuffered him to go off, which 
he did, threatening a fevere revenge 
2gainſt Joſeph, which I have never 


| heard he thought proper to take. 


The miſtreſs of the houſe made 
her voluntary 1 before Mr. 
Pounce, and with a thouſand curteſies 


told him, ſhe hoped his honour would 
| pardon 


. 
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pardon her huſband, who was a very 
nonſenſe man, for the ſake of his 

family; that indeed if he — be 
ruined alone, ſhe would be very will- 
ing of it ; for becauſe as why, his wor- 
ſhip very well knew ehe deſerved it: 
but ſhe had three poor ſmall children, 
who were not capable to get their own 
living; and if her huſband was ſent to 
gaol, they muſt all come to the pariſh ; 

or 


ſhe was a poor weak woman, con- 


tinually a breeding, and had no time 
to work forthem. She therefore hoped 
his honour would take it into his wor- 
ſhip's conſideration, and forgive her 
huſband this time; for ſhe was ſure he 
never intended any harm to man, wo- 
man, orchild; and if it was not for that 
lockhead of his own, the man in ſome 
things was well enough; for ſhe had 
had three childien by 2 in leſs than 
three years, and was almoſt ready to cry 
out the fourth time. She would have 
11 in this manner much longer, 
ad not Peter ſtopt her tongue, by tell- 
ing her, he had nothing to ſay to her 
huſband, nor her neither. 80, 


as 
Adams and the reſt had aſſured her of 


forgiveneſs, ſhe cried and curtfied out 
of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was deſirous that Fanny 
ſhould continue 1 with him 
in the chariot: but ſhe abſolutely re- 
fuſed, faying ſhe would ride behind 
Er on a horſe which one of Lady 

ooby's fervants had equipped him 
with, But, alas! when the horſe ap- 
peared, it was found to be no other 
than that identical beaſt which Mr. 
Adams had left behind him at the inn, 
and which theſe honeſt fellows, who 
knew him, had redeemed. Indeed, 


whatever horſe they had provided for 


Joſeph, they would have prevailed 
with him to mount none; no not even 
to ride before his beloved Fanny, till 
the parſon was ſupplied ; much leſs 
would he deprige his friend of the 
beaſt which be Aged to him, and 
which he knew the moment he ſaw, 
though Adams did not : however, 
when he was reminded of the affair, 
and told that they had brought the 
horſe with them which he had left be- 
hind, he anſwered—* Bleſs me! and 
© ſo I did.” 3 | 

Adams was very defirous that Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny ſhould mount his horſe, 
and declared he could very eaſily walk 
home. If I walked alone, ſays he, 


. 
- 
” 


* 
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bu 


© I would wage a ſhilling, that the 
« pedeſtrian out-ſtri the equeſtrian 
© travellers : but as 


© I may be an hour later.” One of the 


ſervants whiſpered Joſeph to take him 
at his word, and ſuffer the old Put to 
walk if he would: this propoſal was 


anſwered with an angry look and a 
peremptory refuſal by Joſeph; wha 
catching Fanny up in his arms, averred 
he would rather carry her home in that 
manner, than take away Mr. Adams's 
horſe, and permit him to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a 
conteſt between two gentlemen or two 
ladies quickly decided, though they 
have both aſſerted they would not eat 
ſuch a nice morſel, and each inſiſted 
on the other's accepting it; but in rea- 


lity both were very deſirous to ſwallow. 


it themſelves. Do not therefore con- 
clude hence, that this diſpute would 
have come to a ſpeedy decifion : for 
here both parties were heartily in earn- 


eft, and it is very probable they would 
- have remained in the inn-yard to this 


day, had not the good Peter Pounce 
t a ſtop to it a — — — no 
onger hopes of ſatisfying his a 
petite 1 with Fanny, and being yy 9 
of having ſome one to whom he might 
communicate his 
the parſon he would convey him home 
in his chariot. This favour was by 
Adams, with many bows and ac- 


knowledgments, accepted, though hg 
afterwards ſaid, he aſcended the cha- 


riot rather that he might not offend, 
than. from any defire of riding in 


it, for that in his heart he preferred 
eſtrian even to the vehicular ex 
All matters being now ſet- 
tled, the chariot in which rode Adams: 
and Pounce, moved forwards ;_ and 
Joſeph having borrowed a pillion from 


the 
pedition. 


the hoſt, Fanny had juſt ſeared herſelf 


thereon, and had laid hold of the gir-- 
dle which her lover wore for that pur- 
poſe, when the wiſe beaſt, Who con- 


cluded that one ata time was ſufficient, 
that two to one were odds, &c. diſ- 


covered much uneaſineſs at his double 


load, and began to conſider his hinder 
as his fore-legs, moving the direct 
cont way to that which is called 


forwards. Nor could Joſeph, with all 


his horſemanſhip, perſuade him to ad- 
vance: but without having any regard 


to the lovely * the lovely girl 


Which 


intend to take 
© the company of a pipe, peradventure - 


randeur, he told 
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which was on hie back, be uſed ſuch 
agitations, that had not one of the 
men come immediately to her affiſt- 


., ance, ſhe had, in plain Engliſh, tum- 
bled backwards on the ground. This 


inconvenience was ently reme- 


died by an exchange of horſes; and 


then Fanny being again placed on her 
pillion, on a better natured, and ſome- 
what a better fed beaſt, the parſon's 
horſe, finding he had no longer odds 
to contend with, agreed to march 
and the whole ſet forward 
for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in 
a few hours without any thing remark- 
able happening on the road, unleſs it 
| was a curious dial between the 
parſon and the ſte ward; which, to 
uſe the language of a late apologiſt, 
pattern to all biographers, wwazts for 
the reader in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XIII. 


2 © DIALOGUE WHICH 
PASSED BETWEEN MR. 'ABRA- 
HAM ADAMS, AND MR. PETER 
' POUNCE, BETTER WORTH READ» 
ING "THAN ALL THE WORKS o 
COLLEY CIBBER AND MANY 
OTHERS, 


HE chariot had not proceeded 

far, before Mr. Adams obſerved 
it wag a very fine day. Aye, anda 
very fine country too, anſwered 
Pounce. I ſhould think ſo more,” 


k returned Adams, if I had not lat 


© travelled over the downs, which 

© take to exceed this and all other proſ- 
s pes in the univerſe.'—* A fig for 
proſpects, anſwered Pounce; one 
© acre here is worth ten there; and, 


« for my own I have no elight 
in the profpent of land-but my 
on. — Sir, ſaid s, © you 
< can indulge yourſelf with many fine 
+ proſpeRs of that kind. I thank 
«God I have a little, replied the 
other, © with which I am content, and 
© envy no man: I have a little, Mr. 
s Adams, with which I do as much 
good as I can.“ Adams anſwered, 
that riches without charity were no- 
thing worth; for that they were a 
blefling only to him who made them a 
bleſſing to others. You and I, 
ſaid Peter, have different notions of 


© charity, L own, as it is generally 
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-< lity : though I wou 


. 
a> * 
* 


© uſed, I do not like the word; nor de 
© I think it becomes one of us gentle- 
men; it is a megn parſon-like qua- 

[a not infer many 
« parſons have it neither. Sir, ſaid 
Adams, my definition of charity is, 
© a generous diſpoſition to relieve the 
© diſtrefied.'—-+ There is ſomething 
«© in that definition,” anſwered Peter, 
© which I like well enough; it is, as 


you fay, a diſpoſition——and does 


© not ſo much conſiſt in the act, as in 
© the diſpoſition to do it. But, alas! 
Mr. Adams, who are meant by the 
<« diſtrefled ? Believe me, the diſtreſſes 
© of mankind are moſtly imaginary, 
© and it would be rather folly than 
6 FN to relieve them.“ Sure, 
Sir, replied Adams, hunger and 
* thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other 
* diſtreſſes which attend the poor, can 
© never be ſaid to be imaginary evils! 
— How can any man complain of 
hunger, ſaid Peter, in a country 
© where ſuch excellent ſallads are to be 
© gathered in almoſtevery field? Or of 
* thick, where every river and ftream 
© produce ſuch delicious tations ? 
© and as for cold and nakedneſs, they 
© areevils introduced by luxury and 
© cuſtom. A man naturally wants 
* clothes no more than a horſe or any 
© other animal; and there are whole 
© nations who go without them : but 
theſe are things perhaps which you, 
s who do not know the world” 
© You will pardon me, Sir, returned 
Adams; © I have read of the Gymno- 
ſophiſts.— A plague of your je- 
© hoſophats!* cried Peter; t e great» 
© eſt fault in our conſtitution is the 
c proviſion made for the poor, except 
© that perhaps made for tome others, 
© Sir, I have not an _ which doth 
© not contribute almoſt as much again 
© to the poor as to the land-tax, and I 
© do aſſure you I expect to come myſelf. 
© to the pariſh in the end.“ To which 
Adams giving a diſſenting ſmile, Pe- 
ter thus proceeded: I fancy, Mr. 
© Adams, you are one of thoſe who. 
imagine I am a lump of money; for 
© there are many who, I fancy, be- 
© lieve that not only my pockets, but 
© my whole clothes, are lined with 
© bank-bills ; but I aſſure you, you 
© are ali miſtaken; I am not the man 
© the world eſteems me. If I can hold 
© my head. above water, it is all I can. 
© I have injuxed myſelf by purchaſing, 
| I hare 
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have been too liberal of my mo- 
ney. Indeed I fear my heir will find 
my affairs in a worſe ſituation than 
they are reputed to be, Ah! he 
will have reaſon to wiſh I had loved 
money more, and land leſs. Pray, 
my good neighbour, where ſhould I 
have thatquantity of riches the world 
is ſo liberal to beſtow on me? Where 
could I poſſibly, without I had ſtole 
it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ?*—< Why 


always of your opinion; I have 
wondered as well as yourſelf with 
what confidence they could report 
ſuch things of you, which have to 
me appeared as mere impoſlibilities z 
for you know, Sir, and I have often 
heard you ſay it, that your wealth is 
of your own acquiſition z and can it 
be credible that in your ſhort time you 
ſhould have amaſſed ſuch a heap of 
© treaſure as theſe people will have you 
* worth? Indeed, had you inherited 
© an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, 
s. which had deſcended in your family 


for many generations, they might 


have had a colour for their aſſertions. 
— Why, what do they ſay I am 
Forth? cries Peter, with a malicious 
ſneer. Sir, anſwered Adams, I 
have heard ſome aver you are not 
worth leſs than twenty thouſand 
unds.* At which Peter frowned. 
ay, Sir, ſaid Adams, you aſk 
me only the opinion of others ; for 
my own part, I have always denied 
it, nor did I ever believe you could 
bly be worth half that ſum.'— 
owever, Mr. Adams, ſaid he, 


END OF THE 
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ſqueezing him by the hand, * f would I 


© not fell them all I am worth for 
* double that ſum; and as to what you 
© believe, or they believe, I care not a 
* fig, no not a f—t. I am not poor, 


cauſe you attempt to undervalue me 


S = a a = 


of mankind very well; but 1 
Heaven I am above them. It is 
true my wealth is of my own acqui- 
© ſition, I have not an eftate like Sir 
0 TROY Booby, — deſcended 
in my family through man era- 
6 x bx but I — heirs 87 ſuch 
« eſtates, who are 24 to — 
© about the country, like ſome peo 

© in torn — and might be glad 
© to accept of a pitiful curacy for 
© what I know. es, Sir, as ſhabby 


© fellows as yourſelf, whom no man 


* of my figure, without that vice of 
0 — about him, would ſuf - 
© fer to ride in a chariot with him. 
Sir, ſaid Adams, I value not your 
© chariot of a ruſh; and if I had 
* known you had intended to affront 
* me, I would have walked to the 


world's end on foot, ere I would 


have accepted a place in it. However, 
Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that incon- 
© venience:* and ſo ſaying, he opened 
the chariot-door, without calling to 
the coachman, and leapt out into 
the highway, . to take his 
hat along with him; which, however, 


Mr. Pounce threw after him with great 
violence. Joſeph and Fanny ſtopt te 
bear him company the reſt 0 the Ways <'N 


which was not above a mile, 
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THE! ARRIVAL OF LADY BOOBY 
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HE coach and ſix in 
which Lady Booby rode, 
overtook the other travel- 
lers as they entered the 
pariſh. She no ſooner 
© faw Joſeph, than ber 


*ebeecks glowed with red, and imme- 
diately after became as totally pale. She 


had in her farprize almoſt ſtopped her 
coach; but recollected herſelf timely 
enough to prevent it. She entered the 
pariſh amidſt the ringing of bells, and 
the acclamations of the poor, who 
were rejoiced to ſee their patroneſs re- 
turned after ſo long an abience, during 
which time all her rents had becn 
drafted to London, without a ſhilling 
being ſpent among them, which tend- 
ed not a little to their utter impoveriſli- 
ing; for if the court would be ſevere- 
ly miſſed in ſuch a city as London, 
how much more muſt the abſence of a 
rſon of great fortune be felt in a 
ittle country village, for whoſe inha- 
bitants ſuch a family finds a conſtant 
employment and ſupply ; and with the 


offals of whoſe table the infirm, aged, 


and infant poor, are abundantly ted, 
with a generoſity which hath ſcarce a 


AND! TRR REST AT  BOOBY®: : 
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Li viüble effect on their © benefaRors 
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pockets | ww 

But if their intereſt inſpired ſo pub - 
lic a joy into every countenance, how 
much more forcibly did the affection 
which they bore parſon Adams operate 
upon all who beheld his return! They 
flocked about him like dutiful- chit- 
dren round an indulgent parent, and 
vied with each other in demonſtrations 
of duty and love. The parſon on his 
ſide ſhook every one by the hand, en- 


—— heartily after the healths of all 


at were abſent, of their children and 
relations, and expreſt a ſatis faction in 
his face, which nothing but benevo- 
lence made happy by it's objects could 
infufe, \ . 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a 
hearty welcome from all who faw 
them. In ſhort, no three perſons 
could be more kindly received, as in- 
deed none ever more deſerved to be 
univerſally beloved, 

. Adams carried his fellow-travellers 
home to his houſe, where he inſiſted on 
their partaking whatever his wife, 
whom, with his children, he found in 
health and joy, could provide. Where 
we ſhall leave them enjoying perfect 
happineſs, over a hs meal, to 
view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, but 
infinitely leſs blils, | 

Our more N N readers will 


doubtleſs ſuſpect by this ſecond appear- 
| ance 


ws 
* * 
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all was not ended 


y the diſmiſſion of 
Joſeph ;-and, to be honeſt with them, 
they. are in the right: the arrow had 
pierced deeper than ſhe imagined ; nor 
was the wound ſo eaſily to be cured. 
The removal of che object ſoon cooled 
ner rage; but it had a different effect on 
her love: that departed with his per- 


ſon; but this remained lurking in her 


mind with his image. Reftleſs, in- 
terrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed hor- 
rible dreams, were her portion the firſt 
night. In the morning fancy painted 
her a more delicious ſcene; but to de- 
Jude, not delight her; for, before ſhe 
could reach the e Is happineſs, it 
vaniſhed, and left her to curſe, not 
bleſs the viſion. roy 
She ſtarted from her ſleep, her ima- 
gination being all on fire with the phan- 
tom, when her eyes accidentally _ 
ing towards the ſpot where & erday 
the real Joſeph. had ſtood, that little 
eircumſtance raiſed his idea in the live- 
lieſt colours in her memory. Each 
look, each word, each geſture, ruſhed 
back on her mind with cnarms which 
all his coldneſs could not abate, Na 
ſhe imputed that to his youth, his f i 
ly, his awe; his religion, to every 
ching, but what would inſtantly have 
uced contempt, - want of paſſion 


= the ſex ; or, that which would have 
rouzed her hatred, want of liking to 


her. | 8 | 
Reflection then hurried her farther, 
and told her ſhe mult ſee this beauti- 
ful youth no. more; nay, ſuggeſted to 
her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him 
for no other fault than probably that 
of too violent an awe and reſpe& for 
herſelf ; and which ſhe ought rather to 
have eſteemed a merit, the effects of 
which were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely 
to have been removed; ſhe then 
-blamed, ſhe curſed the haſty raſhnets of 
her temper ; her fury was vented all on 
herſelf; and Joſepli appeared innocent 
in her eyes. Her paſſion at length 
. violent, chat it forced her on 
eeking relief, and now ſhe thought of 
recalling him: but pride forbade that; 
pros which ſoon drove all ſofter paſ- 
ons from her foul, and repreſented to 
her the meanneſs of him ſhe was fond 
of. That thought ſoon began to ob- 
ſcure his beauties ; contempt ſucceeded 
next, and then diſdain, which preſent- 


Iy introduced her hatred of the creature 
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ande of Lady N on the ſtage, that 


who had given her ſo much vneaſineſs. 
Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of her mind, than they 
inſinuated to her a thouſand things in 
his disfavour; every thing bat diflike 
of her perſon; a thought, which as it 
would have been intolerable to bear, 
ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured 
to ariſe, Revenge came now to het 
aſſiſtance; and ſhe conſidered her diſ- 
miſſion of him ſtript, and without 3 
character, with the utmoſt pleaſure. 
She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of mi- 
ſery, which her imagination ſuggeſted 
to her might be his fate; and with a 
ſmile compoſed of anger, mirth, and 
ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in which 
her fancy had dreſt him. 

Mrs. Slipſlop being ſummoned, at- 
tended her miſtreſs, who had now in 
her own opinion totally ſubdued this 
paſſion, Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe 
aſked if that fellow had been turned 
away according to her orders. Slip. 
ſlop anſwered, ſhe had told her ladyſhip 
ſo: (as indeed the had.) And how 
© did he behave?” replied the lady. 
Truly, Madam, cries Slipſlop, in 


ſuch a manner that inſected every bo- 


© dy who a him. The poor lad had 
© but little wages to receive: for he 
conſtantly allowed his father and mo- 
ther half his income; ſo that when 
mu ladyſhip's livery was ftript off, 
e had not wherewithal to buy a coat, 
and muſt have gone naked, if one of 
the footmen had not incrommodated 
him with one, and whilſt he was 
— his ſhirt, (and, to : 
truth, was an amorous figure 
being told your ladyſhip would 
not give him a character, he ſighed, 


lingly to offend ; that for his part he 
ſhould always give your ladyſhip a 
character wherever he went; 

and he prayed God to bleſs you, for 
ou was the beit of ladies, though 

is enemies had ſet you againſt him. 

I wiſh you had not turned him away; 
for I believe you have not a faithful- 
ler ſervant in the houſe.— How 
came you then, replied the lady, to 
adviſe me toturn him away? —“ I, 

© Madam!” ſaid Slipflop : © I am ſure 
you will do me the juſtice to ſay, I 


did all in my power to prevent it; 


but I ſaw your ladyſhip was angry; 
and it is not the butineſs of us upper 


« ſeryants to binterfear on thoſe occa- 


© flons,* 
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fond. And was it not you au- 
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*.dacious wretch,' cried. ady, 


* who made me angry? was it not 


your tittle-tattle, in which I believe 
* you belyed the poor fellow, Which 


* incenſed me againſt him ? He may 
©thank you for all that hath happen- 
* ed; and fo may I for the loſs of a 
good ſervant, and one who had pro- 
. badly more merit than all of you. 
4 Poor fellow! I am charmed with his 
* goodneſs to his parents. Why did 


© © not you tell me of that, but ſuffer me 
to diſmiſs ſo good a creature without 


© a character; I ſee the reaſon of your 
* whole behaviour now as well as of 
your complaint; you was jealous of 


© the wenches.'—* 1 jealous! faid 


Ilipſlop: I aſſure you, I look upon 
« myſelf as his betters ; I am not 
meat for a footman, I hope.” Theſe 


words threw the lady into a violent 


paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipſlop from her 
preſence; who departed, toſſing her 
noſe, and crying, Marry come up 


4 there are ſome people more jealous 


than I, I believe.” Her lady affect - 
ed not to hear theſe words, though in 
reulity ſhe did, and underſtood them 


too. Nowenſued a ſecond conflict, fo 


like the former, that it might ſavour of 
repetition to relate it minutely, It 
may ſuffice to ſay, that Lady Booby 
found reaſon to doubt, whether 
the had fo GOP conquered her 
paſſion, as ſhe had flattered herſelf; 
and, in order to accompliſh it quite, 
took a reſolution more common than 
wiſe, to retire immediately into the 
country. The reader hath long ago 
Teen the arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, 
who no pertneſs could make her 
miſtreſs refolve to part with, lately 
that of Mr. Pounce, her forerunners, 
and laſtly, that of the lady herſelf. 
The morning after her arrival, being 


Sunday, the went to church, to the 
great fl 


urptize of every body, who 
wondered to ſee her lady ſhip, being no 
very conſtant church-woman, there ſa 
ſuddenly u her journey. Joſeph 
likewiſe there; and I have heard 
it was remarked, that ſhe fixed her 
#yes on him much more than on the 
arſon ; but this I believe to be only a 
— When the prayers 
were ended, Mr. Adams ftood up, and 
with a loud voice pronounced: I pub- 


- * liſh the banns of marriage between 


4 Joſeph Apdrews and Frances Good- 


rms © 
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« will, both of this pariſh, &c.* Wh 
ther this had any effect on Lady Booby 
or no, who was then in her , 
which the congregation could not fee 
into, I could never diſcover : but cer · 
tain it is, that in about a quarter of 
an hour ſhe ſtood up, and directed her 
eyes to that part of the church where 
the women (at, and perſiſted in look - 
ing that way during the remainder of 
the ſermon, in ſo ſerutinizing a man- 
ner, and with ſo angry a countenance, 
that moſt of the women were afraid ſhe 
was offended at them. _ * 
The moment the returned home, the 
ſent for Slipſlop into her chamber, and 
told her ſhe wondered what that impu- 
dent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſhz 
upon which Slipfſlop gavs her an ac- 
count of her meeting Adams with him 
on the road, and likewiſe the adventure 
with Fanny. At the relation of which, 
the lady often changed her counte- 
nance; and when ſhe had heard all, 


' ſhe ordered Mr. Adams into her pre- 


ſence, to whom ſhe+ behaved as the 
reader will ſee in the next chapter. 


CHAP. II. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. ABR As 
HAM ADAMS AND THE LADY 
BOOBY., 


R. Adams was not far off; for 

he was drinking her ladyſhip's 
health below, in a cup of her ale. He 
no ſooner came before her, than ſhe be- 
gan in the following manner: I won- 
* der, Sir, after the many great obli- 


© gations you have had to this family,” 


(with all which the reader hath, in 
courſe of this hiſtory, been minutely 
acquainted) * that you will ungrate- 
fully ſhew — — feitonarics 
© hath been turned out of it for his 
* miſdeeds, Nor doth it, I can tell 
s you, Sir, become a man of 

8 er, to run about the country 
5 with an idle fellow and wench. In- 
©. deed, as for the girl, I know no 
* harm of her, Slipflop tells me 'ſhe 
s was — bred up in my houte, 
«© and behaved as ſhe ought, till ſhe 
6 —— _ this — —ů 
ſpoiled her. Nay, ſhe may ſti 

© haps — if he mA het 
© alone. You are therefore doing a 


* monſtrous thing, in NENT 
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to procure a match between theſe two 


people, which will be to the ruin of 


them both. Madam, faid A- 


dams, if your ladyſhip will but 


* hear me ſpeak, I proteſt I never heard 
© any harm of Mr. Joſeph Andrews; 


if I had, I ſhould have corrected 
* him for it: for I never have, nor will 
encourage the-faults of thoſe under 
my cure. As for the young woman, I 
aſſure your ladyſhip I have as good 


© an opinion of her as your Jadyſhip 
© yourſelf, or any other, can have. 
She is the ſweeteft-tempered, honeſt- 
« eſt, worthieſt, young creature; in- 
© deed as to her beauty, I did not com- 
mend her on that account, though 
© all men allow ſne is the handſomeſt 
* woman, gentle or ſimple, that ever 
© appared in the pariſh,'—* You are 
6 _ impertinent,” ſays ſhe, to talk 
< ſuck fulſome ſtuff to me. 5 is 
mighty becoming, truly, in a clergy- 
« — trouble Fimtel about =P 
« ſome women, and you are a delicate 
* judge of beauty, no doubt! A man 
« who hath lived all his life in ſuch a 
«*- pariſh as this, is a rare judge of 
0 — 4 Ridiculons! beauty, in- 
« deed! a country wench a beauty ! 
I ſhall be ſick whenever IT hear beau- 
* ty mentioned again! And fo this 
* wench is to ſtock the pariſh with 
« beauties, I hope. But, Sir, our 


C- your are numerous enough already 
«I w 


ill have no more vagabonds ſet- 
6. tled here. Madam, lays Adams, 
« your ladyſhip is offended with me, I 


© proteſt, without any reaſon. This 


couple were deſirous to conſummate 


© long ago, and I diſſuaded them from 


© it; nay, I may venture to ſay, I be- 
t lieve, I was the ſole cauſe of their 


.* delaying it.'——+ Well,“ fays ſhe, 


and you did very wiſely and honeſtly 
* too, notwithſtanding ſhe is the great- 
+ eſt beauty in the pariſh.— And 
© now, Madam, continued he, © I 
$ onl perform my office to Mr. Jo- 
4 ſeph. Pray, don't miſter ſuch fel- 
£ Jows to me, cries the lady. * He," 
faid the parſon, © with the conſent of 
« Fanny, before my face, put in the 
* banns.'—-4 Ves, anſw the lady, 
+ I ſuppoſe the ſlut is forward enough; 
„ Slipſlop tells me how her head runs 
on fellows z that is one of her beau- 
« ties, I ſuppole. But if they have 
s put in the banns, I deſire you will 


* publiſh them no move without my 
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orders. Madam,*cries Adams,*if 


any one puts in a ſufficient cautions 
4 


them, f am willing to ſurceaſe. 


a vagabond, and he ſhall not ſettle 
© here, and bring a neſt of beggars in- 
© to the pariſh; it will make us but 
« little amends that they will be beau- 
ties. Madam, anſwered Adams, 
with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion: to your 
„ ladyſhip, I have been info by 
© lawyer Scout, that any perſon who 
« ſerves a year, gains a ſettlement in 
© the pariſh where he ſerves.—“ Eaw- 
© yer Scout,” replied the lady,” is an 
«* impudent coxcomb; I will have no 
© lawyer Scout interfere with me. I 
repeat to you again, I will have no 
more incumbrances brought on us; 
© ſo I defire you will proceed no far- 
ther. Madam, returned Adams, 
I would obey your lady ſhip in every 
* thing that is lawful ; but ſurely the 
parties being poor is no reaſon againſt 
* their marrying. God forbid there 
* ſhould be any ſuch law! The poor 
have little ſhare enough of this world 
already; it would be barbarous in- 
* deed to deny them the common prie 
* vileges, and innocent enjoyments, 
* which nature indulges to the animal 
creation. Since you underſtand 
« yourſelf no better,” cries the lady, 
© nor the reſpect due from ſuchas you 
to a woman of my diſtinction, than 
4 

c 

c 

c 

c 

- 

4 

c 

6 

4 


to affront my ears by ſuch looſe diſ- 


courſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort 
word; it is my orders to you, that 
you publiſh theſe banns no more; 
and if you dare, I will recommend 
it to your maſter the doctor, to diſ- 
card you from his ſervice. I will, 
Sir, notwithſtanding your poor fa 
mily ; and then you and the great 
beauty in the pariſh may go and beg 
together. Madam, anſwered A» 
dams, I know not what your lady- 
© ſhip means by the terms maſter and 


« ſervice. I am in the ſervice of a 


* Maſter who will never diſcard me for 
doing my duty: and if the doctor 
* (for indeed I have never been able to 
pay for a licence) thinks proper to 
turn me out from my cure, God 
vill provide me, I hope, another. 
At leaſt, my family, as well as mys 
« ſelf, have hands; and he will proſꝭ 
per, I doubt not, our endeavours to 
get our bread honeſtly with them. 

| * Whilſt 


and aſſigns a proper reaſon againſt 


I tell you a reaſon,” ſays ſhe; he is 


# A. 
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© law, and not in fact. And ſuppoſe, 
Madam, we admit he was ſettled in 
© law, what uſe will they make of it; 


# Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I ſhall 


© never fear what man can do unto 
me. I condemn my 8 
faid the lady, * for demeaning myſelf 
to converſe with you ſo long, I 


4 ſhall take other meaſures ; for I ſee 


vou are a confederate- with them. 
a But the ſooner you leave me, the 
better; and I ſhall give orders 
© that my doors may no longer be 
© open to you. I will ſuffer no parſons 
6 — run about the country with 
© beauties, to be entertained here. — 
Madam, ſaid Adams, I ſhall en- 
©. ter into no perſon's door againſt their 
4 will: but I am aſſured, when you 
have enquired farther into this mat- 
© ter, you will applaud, not blame my 
© proceeding ; and ſo I humbly take 
© my leave: which he did with many 
bows, or at leaſt many attempts at a 
bow. * 

FF. 0 


CHAP: Ii. 4 


WHAT PAST BETWEEN THE LADY 
- AND LAWYER SCOUT. 


| iy the afternoon the lady ſent for 
Mr. Scout, whom ſhe attacked moſt 
violently for intermeddling with her 
nts ; which he denied, and indeed 
with truth: for he had only aſſerted 
accidentally, and perhaps ri hely, that 
a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement; 
and ſo far he owned he might have for- 
merly informed the parſon, and be- 
heved it was law. I am reſolved,” 
ſaid the lady, * to have no diſcarded 
© ſervants of mine ſettled here; and 
© fo, if this be your law, I ſhall ſend 
© to another lawyer. Scout ſaid, 
if ſhe ſent to a hundred lawyers, not 
one or all of them could alter the 
law. The utmoſt that was in the 
of a lawyer, was to prevent 

the law's taking effect: and that he 
"himſelf could do for her ladythip as 
well as any other. And I believe,” 
ſays he, Madam, your ladyſhip not 
© being converiant in theſe matters, 
hath miſtaken a difference: for I 
aſſerted only, that a man who ſerved 
a year was ſettled. Now there is a 
material difference between being 
ſettled in law, and ſettled in fact; 
and as I affirmed generally he was 
ſettled, and law is preferable to fact, 
my ſettlement mult be underſtood in 
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© how doth that relate to fat? He is 
© not ſettled in fact; and if he be not 
* ſettled in fact, he is not an inhabi- 
tant; and if he is not an inhabitant, 
© he is not of this pariſh; and then 
undoubtedly he ought not to be pub- 
liſhed here; for Mr. Adams hath 
told me your ladyſhip's pleaſure, and 
the reaſon, which is a very good one, 


r: we have too many already; 


to hang or tranſport half of them. 
If we can prove in evidence, that he 
is not ſettled in fact, it is another 
matter, What I ſaid. to Mr. Adams, 
was on a ſuppoſition that he was ſet- 
tled in fact; and indeed if that was 
the caſe, I ſhould doubt. Don't 
tell me your fas, and your ifs, 
ſaid the lady; I don't underſtand 
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upon you, and are very impertinent 
in pretending to dire& in this pariſh, - 
and you ſhall be taught better, I aſ- 
ſure you, you ſhall, But as to the 
wench, I am reſolved ſhe ſhall not 
© ſettle here; I will not ſuffer ſuch 
© beauties as theſe to produce children 
© for us to keep. Beauties indeed! 
your ladyſhip is pleaſed to be merry :* 
anſwered Scout. Mr. Adams de- 
© ſcribed her fo to me, ſaid the lady: 
© Pray what ſort of dowdy is it, Mi 

Scout? — The uglieſt creature al- 
moſt I ever beheld, a poor dirty drab, 
your ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a 
wretch.—“ Well, but, dear Mr. 
Scout, let her be what ſhe wil 
theſe ugly women will bring chil- 
dren, you know; ſo that we muſt 
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dam," replied Scout; for the ſub- 
ſequent marriage co-operating with 
the law, will carry law into fact. 
When a man is married, he is ſettled 
in fact; and then he is not remove- 
able, I will ſee Mr. Adams, and I 
make no doubt of prevailing with 
him. His only objection is, doubt- 

© leſs, that he ſhall loſe his fee: but 
that being once made eaſy, as it ſhall 
© be, I am confident no other objec- 
© tion will remain. No, no, it is im- 
« poſſible: but your ladyſhip can't diſ- 
© commend his unwillingneſs to de- 
« part from his fee. Every man ought 
: | TRE 


to prevent burdening us with the 


and I think we ought'to have an a&- 


your gibberiſh: you take too much 
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© to- have a proper value for his fee. 
t As to the matter in queſtion, if your 
* 1adyſhip pleaſes to employ me ih it, 
J will venture to promiſe you ſucceſs; 
© The laws of this land are not ſo vul- 
«© gar, to it a mean fellow to con- 
© tend with one of your ladyſhip's. for- 
tune. We have one ſure card, which 
© is to carry him before Juſtice Frolic , 
© who, upon bearing your ladyſhip's 
name, will commit him without any 
© farther queſtions. . As for the di 

© flut, we ſhall have nothing to do wit 


© her; for if we get rid of the fellow, 
6 ny jade will Take what 
< meaſures you 5 Mr. 
Scout, an the lady; „but 
© I wiſh you could rid the pariſh of 
© both; for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſto- 
© ries of this wench, that I ablior the 
© thoughts of her 
1 ſay ſhe is ſuch an ugly ſlut, yet you 
© know, dear Mr. Scout, theſe for- 
© ward creatures, who run after men, 
« will always find ſome as forward as 
© themſelves; ſo that, to prevent 
«© increaſe of 
© of her. Vour ladyſhip is very 
© much in the right, anſwered Scout 
p 85 I am afraid eee little 2 
ient in giving us any ſuc of 
4 arſon; Cares: the aer will 
0 Aretch it as far as he is able, to ob- 
lige your ladyſhip. To ſay truth, it 
is a great bleſſing to the country that 
© he is in the commiſſion ; for be hath 
taken ſeveral poor off our hands that 
© the law would never have lain hold 
on. I know ſome juſtices who make 
© ag much committing a man to 
© Bridewell, as his lordſhip at ſize 
« would of hanging him: but it would 
© do a man good to fee his worſhip, 
© our juſtice, commit a fellow to Bride- 
well; he takes ſo much pleaſure in 
it. And when onee we ha un there 
+ we ſeldom hear any more o'un; he's 
either ſtarved, or eat up by vermin, 
in a month's time. Here the arrival 
of a viſitor put an end to the conver- 
ſationz and Mr. Scout, having under- 
taken the cauſe, and promiſed it ſue- 
ceſs, wy | he: 
 Thiz Scout was one of thoſt fellows 
who, without any knowledge of the 
law, or being bred to it, take _ 
them, in defiance of an act of par 


ment, to act as = A in the coun- 
wy, an arg called | 1 They are che 
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z and though you 


rs, we mult get rid 


peſts of ſociety, and a ſcandal to a pro- 
feſſion to i indeed they do —1 
long; and which owes to ſuch kind of 
raſcallions the ill. will which weak per- 
ſons bear towards it. With this fel- 
low, to Whom a little before ſhe would 
not have condeſcended to have f ken, 
did à certain [por for olephs and 
the jealouſy and diſdain of poor inno- 
cent Fanny, betray the Lady Booby - 
into a familiar diſcourſe, in which ſhe 
Jr rar yr confirmed many hints, 
with which Slipſlop, whoſe gallant he 
was, had pre acquainted him; and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to 
aſſert thoſe ſevere falſhoods of little 
Fanny, which poſſibly the reader * 4 
a OG = _ to account for 
if we had not thought proper to give 


CHAP, IV, 
A SHORT CHAPTER, BUT VERY 
FULL OF MATTER; PARTICU- 


LARLY THE ARRIVAL OF MR; 
BOOBY AND HIS LADY: 


| 2 and the next day, 
the Lady Booby paſſed with 2 
utmoſt anxiety; her mind was diſ- 
tracted, and ſoul toſſed up and 
down with many turbulent and op- 
polite paſſions, , She loyed, hated, 
pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed, the 
ſame-perſon, by fits, which — in 
a very ſhort interval. On Tueſda 
morning, which happened to be a holi- 
day, ſhe went to church, where, to het 
ſurprize, Mr. Adams publiſhed the 
bannt again with as audible a voice as 
before. It was lucky for her, that as 
there was no ſermon, ſhe had an im- 
mediate opportunity of returning home 
to vent her rage, which ſhe could not 
have con from the congregation 
five minutes; indeed it was not then 
very numerous, the . conſiſt- 
ing of no more than Adams, his cler k, 
his wife, the lady, and one of her ſer- 
vants. Ather return ſhe met Slipſlop, 
who accoſted her in theſe words 
O Meam, what doth your ladyſhip 


think To ſure Lawyer Scout 
| * hath carried Joſeph and Fanny both 
© before the juſtice. All the pariſh are 
* in tears, and By they will _ 
| / 1 hav 


* 


Tue” Ain rönts or 


* be hinged nds Forge y knows what eas thin For 6 whey rnd Mrs 
© It is for." ey deſerve Booby. 

it ſays the lady, . 1 ers | 15 
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* © dear Madam,” affvered ne,, 0 pe \ « Spot 


by mn dir 4 1 27 225 
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© ecoties of her; And if poor Jofeph 
17555 


© -hath done any 
©-to [wear ſhe row Fae fo it; 


men ever come to a rg puniſh- 
ment, but by thoſe h ckestukes, 
ho are a ſcähdal 18'our . Tue 
lady Was no more pleafed ar this news, 
after a moment's refle&on, than Slip- 
flbp herſelf: for 1 h the wiſhed, 
Fanny far enou id not defire” 
the removal of = hey eſpecially with 


few” 


her. She was puzzled haw to act, or 


what to ſay on this 6ecafion, when A 
coach and {ix drove into the court, anda 
ſervant acqua intect her vitli the arriyal 
of her nephe Boaby and his lady, She 
ordexed; them to bei conducted into a 
drawing- room, whither the preſently 
repaired, having compoſed her coun- 
tenance as well as ſhe could; being, a 
Uttle ſatisfied that te wedding wo 
by theſe means be at leaſt interrgp ed. 
id that ſhe ge an op 
execute any re dae the 
take, for which the fü bert 
goed with an excellent 9 in 


"The Lady, 1 ehended her 
ſervant bad 8 25 "when he 
Far Mr. Booby 8 11 for the 


+ 


ad never heard of 1 martiage ; but 
ow great was her ſu 177 5 when at 
er entering the Wend, er neph Pee Bit: 
fented his wife to her, ſay in 4 
14 dam, this is that charming amela, 
© of whom I am convinced you have 
© heard ſo much.” The la 
ler with more civility than he expected; 
ndeed with the utmolt; for the was 
rfectly polite, nor ltad any * in 
Lenden with good- breeding. Eu. 
palled ſome little time in ordinary di di 
dürfe, when a ſeryant came and 00 4 
pered Mr. Booby, who e 5 
ie ladies he muſt deſc & them a little 
on ſome buſineſs of conſequence d 4 
as. zheir diſcourſe during his 40 < 
would aftord little improvement ore 
Jriaipment t to the reader; we Will 


T 


horſes to his coach, 


I muſteôrder them & 


1 pans 1wsrtex Wir be, 
UR10VUsS PRECEDENTS' OF Ds-. 
"POSITIONS, AND" OTHER MAT. 
FEks NECESSARY TO be PE-" 
\£yS$td BY ALL TUSTICes'or Tis 
rex au THETK CLERKS. | pt 


2 
en 
kid their lady heard 
N _— to her reat 3 ſmee he 
had yd Upon this 


their coach, than the Meg 
0 65 after Mr. ag * * 
A 


* inſtantly info dritied of what 
d lately happened, with which they 
haſty. Nau their muſter, who 
took an immediate reſolution to go 
himfelf, and endeavour to reftore hi 
Pamela her brother, before the — 
me had loſt: FI | 
The juſtice; before whom the eri - 
minals were carried; and who liv 
— — _ Fits s houſe, 
As tuckily Mr. Boo Aütunee, 
oy his rag: an e ir die nelgh- 
bourhood. the therefore 155 
Ae out for the 


judg! ent- ſeat, and: arrived when the 
uftice had amen ffnihed his buſineſs. 
e was conducted into a hall, where 
was acquainted that Hig" worſhip 
would wait on him in a moment; for 
he had only a man and a woman to 
1 10 to Bride well firſt. At he was 
ow convinced he had not a minute to 
loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervant's intro- 
wein kim directly into the room 
Where the juſtice was ten — a+ 


is offite 40 he called it. Being Hem be 
received 


fhirher, and the firſt ls ment 


los ke aft between tlie fquire and his 

ip, the former” aſkert the latter 

oor crime thoſe two = ing people had 

8 6 ut erime,” 
fonte; have on 


a ordered them to en for 
A — * 8 is their erĩme ? 


ated the Lart an't 
* wo ono n Ha 8 Seottt, 
Fi Br e 
omous tafcens ng. I be 
ifs F. 
s = 


JOSEPH ANDREWS: 


-£ too, à little ſtripping and whipping,” 
7 Fanny, — 2 had bitherto ſup- 
Ported all with the thoughts af Jo- 
Kerbe company, trembled at that 
ſound . but indeed without reaſon, far 
none but the devil himſelf would, have 
executed ſuch a ſentence on her.) 
Still, ſaid the Iquire, I am iguo- 
rant of the crimes the fact, I mean. 
Why, there it is in peaper, an- 
Lwered june: Gewing him a de- 
poſition, which, in the ablence of his 
clerk, he had writ himſelf, of which 
we have with great difficulty procured 
an authentic copy, and here it follows 
werbatim & leratim., 

James Scout, layer, 


— u he ery taken 
"I mee, ' one of bit majeſly's juft. 
* afſes of the piece for Zumerſetfhire. 


6 HES E nents ſaith, and 
; 6b * fieſt — Trotter for him- 
* ſelf ſaith, that. on the — of this 
« inſtant Oftober, being Sabbath-day, 
'© betwin the ours of 2 and 4 in the af- 
© ternoon, he 2eed Joleph Andrews 
and Francis Goodwill walk akroſs a 
<. certaine. felde belunging to la 
Scout, and out of the path which 
* Jedes thru the ſaid felde, and there 
he zede Joſeph Andrews with a nife 
* cut one haſſel-twig, of the value, as 
dhe believes, of 3 half-pence, gr 
© thereabouts; and he faith, that the 
* {aid Francis Goodwill was likewiſe 
walking on the graſs, out of the 
* ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did 
4 receive and karry in her hand the 
aid twig, and ſo was comfarti 
eading and abating to the ſaid Jo- 
„ ſeph therein. And the ſaid James 
-*. Scout for himſelf lays, that be verily 
believes the ſaid twig to be his own 
ö 6 proper twig, &c. 


Jeſu l' ſaid the ſquire, would 
© you. commit two perſons. to Bride- 
ell for a twig? - Yes," ſaid the 
lawyer, and with great lenity too; 
for if we had called it a young tree, 
„the would have been both hanged.” 
* „ (ſays the juſtice, taking 
diide the ſquire) I. ſhould not have 
been ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but 
Lady Boody defires to get them out 
of the pariſh ; ſo lawyer Scout will 


. 
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give the canſtable arders to let them 
run away, if they pleaſe but it ſeems 
they intended to marry together, and 
* the lady hath no other means, as 
* they-are legally ſettled there, to pye- 
vent their bringing.an incumt 


h W N. 44 
on cle te Well,“ f 
the ſquire, I will take care = 


< aunt ſhall be fatished in this point; 
and likewiſe I promiſe you, Joſ 
© here ſhall ne ver be any incumbrance 
on her, I ſhall be obliged to y 
therefore, if, inſtead of Bridewell, 
« you will comet them to my cuſ- 
« . Oh, to be. ſure, Sir, if you 
« deſire it Y anſwered the juſtice. And 
without more ado, Joſeph and Fanny 
were delivered over to Squire Booby, 
whom Joſeph very well knew; but 
little gueſſed how. nearly he was re- 
lated to him. The juſtice burnt his 
mittimus; the conftable was ſent about 
his buſineſs; the lawyer made no com- 
plaint for want of juſtice; and the 
priſoners, with exulting bearts, gave 
a thouſand thanks to his honour Mr. 
Booby, who did not intend their oh- 
ligations to him ſhould ceaſe here: for 
ordering his man to Ne a cloak - 
bag, which he had cauſed to be brought 
from Lady Booby's on purpoſe, he 
deſired the juſtice that he might have 
Joſeph with him into a room, where 
ordering his ſeryant to take out a ſuit 
of his own clothes, with linen and 
other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph to 
dreſs himfelf, who not yet knowi 
the cauſe of all this lis, excuſe 
his accepting ſuch a favour as long as 
decently he could. Whilſt Joſeph was 
dreſſing, the ſquire repaired io the juſ- 
tice, whom he found talking with 
Fanny, ; for during the examination, 
ſhe had flapped her hat over her eyes, 
which were alſo bathed in tears, and 
had by that means concealed from 
his worſhip what might perhaps have 
rendered the arriyal of Mr. Booby 
unnecceſſary, at leaſe 14484 The 
juſtice no ſooner ſaw her tountenance 
cleared up, and, ber bright eyes ſhining 
through her tears, than he ſecretly 
curſed himſelf for ally pe thought 
of Bridewell for her. He would wil- 


lingly have ſent his own wife thither, 
to haye had Fanny in her place. And 
..conceiving almolt: at the ſame inſtant 
deſires and ſchemes , to. Re moth 
them, he employed the minutes whilſt 
' the ſquire was ablent with Joſeph, in 
1 2 aſſuring 


1 


ther ſhe gladly retired ; nor did the 


into the coach v 
ordered to driye to Lady Booby's.— 


— 


9 — 
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aſſuring her how ſorry he was for hav- 
"ing treated her ſo roughly before he 
knew her merit; and told her, that ſince 
; E Booby was unwilling that ſhe 
mould ſettle in her pariſh, was 
heartily welcome to his, where he pro- 
miſed fer bis protection; adding, that 
he would take Joſeph and her into his 
own family, if the liked it : which aſ- 
Furance he confirmed with a ſqueeze b 
"the hand. She thanked him very kind- 
y, and ſaid, ſhe would acquaint Jo- 
eph with the offer, which he would 
oy be glad to accept ; for that 
ady Booby was angry with them 
both, though ſhe did not know either 


bad done any thing to offend her; but 


imputed it to Madam Slipflop, who 
had always been her "pony. | 
The ſquire now returned, and pre- 
vented any farther continuance af this 
converſation ; and the juſtice, out of 
a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but in 
reality from an apprehenſion of a rival, 


(for he knew nothing of his meg) 


ordered Fanny into the kitchen, whi 
Pr who declined the trouble of ex- 
plaining the whole matter, oppoſe it. 

It would be unneceſſary, if I was 
able, which indeed I am not, to relate 
the converſation between theſe two gen- 
' tlemen, which rolled, as I have been 
informed, entirely on the ſubje& of 
horſe- racing. Joſep was ſoon dreſt in 

the plaineſt drefs he could find, which 
was a blue coat and breeches, with a 
gold edging, and a red waiſtcoat with 
Ke ſame ; and as this ſuit, which was 
rather too large for the ſquire, exactly 
fitted him; ſo he became it ſo well, and 
looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would 
have doubted it's being as well adapt- 
ed to his quality as his ſhape ; nor have 
ſuſpected, as one might, when my 
Lord — or Sir — , or Mr. 
— appear in lace or embroidery, 
that the taylor's man wore thoſe clothes 
home on his back, which he ſhould 
have carried under his arm. 

The ſquire now took leave of the 
juſtice, and calling for Fanny, made 
hot and Joſeph, againſt their wills, get 

N with him, which he then 


It had mbved a few yards only, when 


the ſquire aſked Joſeph, if he knew 
who that man was croſſing the field; 
for, added he, © I never faw one take 
_© fuch ſtrides before. Joſeph anſwered 


ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Joſep 


4 will oblige me beyond expreſſons 
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eagerly, * O, Sir, it is parſon Adams." 
= O la, indeed, and ſo it is!* faid 
Fanny : * poor man | he is coming to 
© do what he could for us. Well, he 
© is the worthieſt, beſt-natured crea- 
ture . Aye," ſaid Joſeph, God 
© bleſs him; for there is not ſuch ano- 


ther in the univerſe. The beſt 


© creature living ſure, cries Fanny. 


y ls he?” ſays the ſquire, © then I am 


© reſolved to have the beſt creature liv- 
© ing in my coach: and fo ſaying, he 
„at his 
requeſt, hallooed to the parſon, who well 
knowing his voice, made all the haſte 
imaginable, and ſoon came up with 
them. He was deſired by the maſter, 
who could ſcarce refrain from layghter 
at his fizure, to mount into the coa 
which he with many thanks refuſed, 
ſaying he could walk by it's ſide, and 
he'd warrant he kept up with it; but 
he was at length over-prevailed on. 
The ſquire now acquainted Joſeph with 


his marriage; but he might hae ſparell 


henna — labour 4 Le 3 
whilſt Joſeph was n pet- 
formed 2 — Be Sy 
nued to expreſs the vaſt happineſs he 


enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the value he 


had for all who belonged to her. Jo- 
ſeph made many bows, and ex as 
many acknowledgments, and parſon 
Adams, who now firſt perceived Jo- 
ſeph's new apparel, burſt into tears 
with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands 
and ſnapping his fingers, as if he had 
been mad. N 
They were now arrived at the Lady 
Booby s, and the ſquire defiring them 
to wait a moment in the court, went 
in to his aunt, and calling her out 
from his wife, acquainted” her with 
Joſeph's arrival; ſaying, Madam, as 
© I have married a virtuous and wor- 
© thy woman, I am reſolved to own 
© her relations, and ſhew them all a 
proper reſpect; I ſhall think myſelf 
therefore infinitely obliged to all 
mine, who will do the ſame, It is 
true her brother hath been your ſet- 


ther; and I have one happineſs, that 
neither his character, his behaviour, 
or appearance, give me any reaſon 
to be aſhamed of calling him ſo, In 
© ſhort, he is now below, dreſſed like 
a gentleman, in which light I intend 
© he ſhall hereafter be ſeen ; and 7 


4 
0 
4 
U 
vant, but he is now become my bro- 
s 
s 
L 
0 


voy 


* 


8 =%S 


* 


4 drews deſires—P 
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6 you will admit him tobeof org 
for 


I know it will give great pleaſure 
to my wife, though he will not 


mention it. 


This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond 


the Lady Booby's hopes or expectation; 


ſhe anſwered him eagerly, 
« you know how ea 4 
on to do any thing w 


© Nephew, 

am prevailed 
ich Joſeph An- 
11 — which 
you defire me ; and as he is now your 


"6 relation; I cannot refuſe to entertain 


© him as ſuch.“ The ſquire told her 


he knew his obligation to her for her 


compliance; and going three ſteps, re- 


turned and told her, he had one more 
favour, which he believed ſhe would 
" eaſily grant, as ſhe had accorded him 


the former. There is a young wo- 
© mates" + Nephew,” ſays the, © don't 
let my good - nature make you deſire, 
mus is too commonly the caſe, to im- 
s poſe on me. Nor think, becauſe I 
© have with ſo much condeſcenſion a- 
« greed to ſuffer you brother-in-law to 


-* come to my table, that I will ſub- 


mit to the company of all my own ſer- 
* vants, and all the dirty trollops in 
the country.'—<* Madam, anſwered 
the ſquire, © I believe you never ſaw 


this young creature, I never beheld 


s ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined 


with ſuch beauty, and withal ſo gen- 


8 
Lady Booby, to the care of Mr. A- 
dams, he attended the ſquire up ſtairs, 
whilſt Fanny repaired with the parſon 

to his houſe, where the thought herſelf | 
ſecure of a kind reception, 


CHAP. YI, 


or WHICH YOU ARE DESIRES 
TO REAN NP MORE THAN YOW 
LIKE, | 


bY bee meeting between Joſeph and 
Pamela way not without tears of 
joy on both ſides; and their embraces 
were full of tenderneſs and afe&ion. 
FRY were howeyer regarded with 
much more pleaſure by the nephew 
than by the aunt, to whoſe flame they 
were fuel only; and this was increaſed 
by the addition of dreſs, which was 
indeed not wanted to ſet off the lively 
colours in which nature had drawa 
health, ftrength, comelineſs ang youth, 
In the afternoon, Joſeph, at their re- 
queſt, entertained them with the ac- 
count of his adventures; nor cou 

Lady Booby conceal her diſſatis faction 
at thoſe parts in which Fanny was con- 
cerned, eſpecially when Mr. Booby 
launched forth into ſuch raptureus 


gen- praiſes of her beauty. She ſaid, ap- 


© teel.'—* Upon my ſoul I won't ad- 
mit her!* replied the lady in a paſ- 


| ton; the whole world ſha'n't prevail 
on me; I reſenteven the deſire as an 


« affront, and. The ſquire, who 
knew her inflexibility, interrupted hex, 
by aſking pardon, and promiſing not 
to mention it more. He then returned 


to Joſeph, and ſhe to Pamela, He 


took Joſeph afide, and told him, he 
would carry him to his fitter ; but 
tould not prevail as yet for Fanny. 
Joſeph begged that he might ſee his 

er alone, and then be with his Fan- 


ny; but the ſquire knowing the plea- 
- ſure his wife would have in her'bro- 


ther's company, would not admit it, 
telling Joſeph there would be nothing 


in ſo ſhort an abſence from Fauny, 
hilft he was: aſſured of her ere £ 


adding, he hoped he could not ta 

quit a ſiſter whom be had not ſeen ſo 
long, and who ſo tenderly loved him. 
Joſeph” immediately complied; for 
indeed no brother could love a ſiſter 


mare; and recommending Fanny, who 
Derr 


glaſſes; and 3 


lying to her niece, that ſhe wondered 
r nephew, who had pretended ta 
_— love, ſhould think fuch a 
ſubje& proper to amuſe his wife with 
adding, that for her part, ſhe ſhoul 
be jealous of a huſband who ſpoke fo 
warmly in praiſe of another woman. 
Pamela anſwered, indeed ſhe thought 
ſhe had cauſe; but it was an inflance 
of Mr. Booby's aptneſs to ſee more 
beauty in women than they were miſ- 
treſſes of, At which words both the 
women fixed their eyes on two looking- 


lied, that 
men were, in the general, I 
judges of beauty; and then, whilt 
bot contemplated only their own faces, 
they paid a croſs compliment to each 
other's charms. When. the hour of 
reſt approached, which the lady of the 
houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe 
could, the informed Joſeph 1 om 
for the future we ſhali call Mr. 2 
ſeph, he having as good a title to t 
1 as many others, I mean 
that inconteſted one od oe clothes) 


that ſhe had ordered a bed to beprovid- 
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for him. He this favour | 
3 his utmoſt ; age $ 1 had lon 
been wich his Fanny ; but ſhe wie 
on his accepting it, ele, that the 
parim had no proper accommodation 
tor ſuch a 1 on as he was now to e- 
Reem himſelf. The ſquire and his la- 
dy both joining with hey, Mr. Joſeph 
was at laſt forced to give over his de- 
49.0 1 * Fanny that evening, 
Who, on her atiently ex- 
PeAed him till midnight, When in 
complaiſance to Mr. Adams's family, 
us: had-lat up. two. hours out of re- 
& to her, ſhe retired to bed, but not 
0 a fp; ; the thoughts of her love kept 
Her wak4 ge. and. his not returning ac- 
ay +. to 2 filled her with 
voesſineſs; of which, however, ſhe 


(Fool a op he any 19 cauſe, than , 


ng abſent CR him. 


Ft in the par rlour, than 
t from ber bel, mn dreſſing her 


y -$ 7 4 


hora palied two Hours with in- 
Sh happineſs ther; and 
* 610 age nday, by 

r 


2 s permiſſion, for 


2255 k ole urned, ac- | 
ge, Mr Ar. J ph ft J * + But as he is, anſwered 
Lady, Booby's, with whoſe beha- 


6 1 to his promiſe, tobreak alt at 
ent knce the eve we hall now 
75 * * the 383 

we no ſooner retired to her 


ught of this wonderful creature 
bew had married. Madam!” 
1 flop, not yet ſufficiently un- 
l what anſwer ſhe was to 
p Fr © I aſk you, anſwered the la- 
what, you 1 of the dowdy ; 
| — think, I am to call her? 
Sli Rs dug farther hint, began 
es, and ſo miſerably 
55 3 © — it SET have. been 
— = x ad — 2 
perſon. ady gave her e 
4 lance ſhe p—- yo ended with 
Hing, I N Slipllop, you haye 
»o> & ber Ives, but vet, bad as ſhe 
af 1 2 p angel, compared to this 
n Slip 


|} 


2 


obſervation, that there was 
; Always 3 in thoſe low-life - 


creathres which mut eternally An. 
t. 


— Not 


ſaid Slipflop. I mean, à young fel- 


15 ſeph roſe eatly.1 in the morn- 
50 Muüted her in whom his ſoul + 
2 hied. She no ſogner heard his 
he love, And then, for his virtues; 


1 2 piety to his . 
* ol. few minutes, went down to 4 iſter, 


in his friendſhip, ſuch (bravery, lu 


8 han ſhe aſked Slipſlop what 


then fell on Fan- 
ſhe hacked and hewed in the 


1 manner; concluding 
" wik 


them from their betters, , 2 
Y, ſaid the lady, Lthink 


* is one exception to your rule; Lam 


© certain 7 may gueſs who I mean. 
upon my word, Madam,” 


© lowz {ure you are the dulleit vretch, 
ſaid the lady, . O la, Lam, indeed. 
* Yes truly, Madam, he is an 49 


© ceffion,' 2 Slipdo C 
he not, Slipſſop? — 2 ady. 


© Is he not ſo genteel that a prince 
might without a bluſh acknowledge 
© him for his ſon. | His behaviour 1s 
ſuch that would not ſhame the beſt 


education. He borrows from his 


* ſtation a condeſoenſion in every thing 
to his ſuperiors, — unattended by 


that mean ſer which is called 
E in ſuch perſons. 
very thing he doth hath no mark 


of the baſe motive of fear, but-vig- 
bly lhews lome reſpe. and gratitude, 
and carries with it the perluaſion of 


a aka wwe 


atfe9ion to his ſuch aotegrit 

« goodneſs, that it he bad been born 
C c a geatieman, his wife would baye 
Wed the moſt invaluable bleſ- 
— Jo be ſure, Madam! ſays 


** lady, (if he had a thouſand more 
good N it muſt render a wo · 

6 * gp of faſhion contemptible even to 
78 of thinking of him; yes, 

uld deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch- a 

c 5 — To be ſure, Ma'am ! 
ſaid Slipſlop. And why to be ſure?” 
replied the lady ; © thouart always one's 
echo. Is he not more worthy of afſec - 
© tion than a dirty country clown, 
* though born of a family as old as 
© the „or an idle worthleſs rake, 


Lor a little puiſny beau of quality? 
7 And yet theſe we mult condemn our- 


© {elves to, in order to avoid the cen · 


. © ſure of the world ; to ſhun the con- 


© tempt of others, we muſt ally our- 
*  felves.to thoſe we deſpiſe ; we muſt 


prefer birth, title, and fortune, to 


real merit, It is a tyranny of cuſ- 


tom, a tyranny we - muſt comply 


with for 2 er are 
Jae aum ef u Marry 


0206 up U, ſaid $lipfiop, who naw 


0 I was a woman of y 


lad . 4 
* farwas nd quality, L wool 4 


Il Kue which party to take; we? 


* 
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„ (five to nobody.“ Me,” faid the" firſt to pale, and then to red, the thus 
lady, I am 2 if 2 young ſpoke: © I ami aftoniſhed'at the liberty 
omas of 'faſhion, who had ſcen no- you give your tobgue. Would v 
„ing of the world; ſhould happen © miinvatey that I employed Scout 
% Re fuer a fellow, Me, indetd! © againſt this wench, on the decomnt” 
2 hope en didit not imagine * 'of the fellow”P== La, Ma' am fad 
— —2 Malm, to de ſure, cries Slipſlop, frighted out of her wirs? 1 
oy. No t what no?” aries the — fuch a thing“ —“ 1 thin 
lady. The art always ready to © you dare not,“ anfwered the lady. 
c before thou traſt heard one. I believe my conduct may defy m- 
© $6 fer L mut uflew, he is a charming © hee itſelf to aſſert fo curſed a flander. 
„ -fellow: Me; indeed! No, Stipflop, If I had ever difcovered any wanton— 
all thoughts of men are over with © © neſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour 
„me! 1 lot a huſband, h- if I had followed the entample ef 
Hut if 1 ſhotld reflect, 1 ſhould run | © fome whom thou haſt, I believe, 
mud. My future eaſe muſt depend feen, in allowing myſelf indecent R- 
upon forgetfulneſs; Slipflop, let me © berties, even with a huſband » hut $4 
hear ſome of thy nonſenſe, to turn the dear man, who is gone, [here ky 
my thoughts another way. What ſhe began to fob] © was he alive again, mw 
« Jo6ft thou think of Mr. Andrews? — [then ſhe produted tears} © could not 14 
« Why, I think, ſays Slipſlop, be is upbraid ma with any one act of ten- * 
the Hand ſomeſt, moſt propereſt man derneſs or paſſion. No, Slipftop, all 
6 ever ſawz and if 1 was à lady the time I cohabited with him, he 
never obtained even à kifs from mt, 
without my expreſſing reluctance in 
the granting it. I am fure he im- 
ſelf never fuſpecte how much 1 


* 


© houſe in London —a parcel of awhrp- 


s perſnapper ſparks ; 
6 [oe our old parſon Adams. Ne- 


ver tell me what people fay, whilſt 1 


am happy in the arms of him I love. 
Tome | 


olks rail againſt other folks, 


- © hecauſe other folks have what ſome 


loved him. Since his death, thou 
knoweſt, though it is almoſt fx 


have not admitted one viſitor, till 
this fool, my nephew, arriveck. 1 
have confined myfelf quite to one 
party of friends: And can ſuch a 
conduct as this fear to be arrargned? 
To be aceuſed not only of a' pation” 
which I have always deſpiſed, bur af 


. 
c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
4 
o 
« weeks (it wants but a day) ago, T 
c 
c 
c 
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© folks would be glad of. And cu it on fuck an object, 4 crea- 
© fo,” anſwered the lady, if you was ture {6 much beneath my notice 
x woman of condition, you would Upon my word, Ma"am,” fays Slips" 
c' really marry Mr. Andrews? oP Ido not underſtand your fady- 
© Yes, I aſſure your ladyſhip,” replied © ſhip, nor Know I any thing of the ö 


> we „ if he would have me. matter.“ F believe, indeed, thou 
* wes 


5 idiot“ cries the lady, if he 
© would have a woman of faſhion! Is 


in your ladyſhip's place, and liked 
1 Mos / ecke, ſne ſhould not 


E ay in the parifh® a moment. Lam 


5 fure lawyer Scput would fend her 
* 1 of N would but 
e'fay the word.“ This" laſt ſpeech of 


Mipltop rafſed à tempeſt in the mind of 
er miltrefs;  Stie fFeare# Scout had be- 

yed her, or rather that ſhe had be- 
do py herſelf, After ſome filence, 


bange of ber complexion, 


© doſt not underſtand me. Theſe are 
* delicacies which exiſt only in ſuperior 
minds; thy coarſe ideas cannot com- 
« prehend them. "Thou art a low 


creature, of the Andrews's breed, a 


< reptile of the lower order, a weed 
that grows in the common garden of 
the creation. '—* I aſſure your lady- 
* thip,' ſays Slipſlop, whoſe paſſions 
were alviokt of as high an order as her 
lady's, I have” no more to do with 
© Common Garden than other folks. 
© Really, your ladyſbip talks of ſer- 
© vants as If they were not bort 
©'the chriſtian pecbu. Servants 

« fleſh and blood, as well as quality 


and Nr. Andrews himſeli is a proof 
© that 


1 

* Gap 
> 
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en hoy have en dn if noe ber- 


©* tex, And for my own part; I can't 
v perceive my dears* are coarſer than 
* other people's; and I am ſure, if 


© Mr. Andrews was a deat of mine, 
© x ſhould not be aſhamed. of him in 


* company with gentlemen ; for who- 
4 — — 


f ſeen him in his new clothes, 
* muſt confeſs he looks as much like a 


« gentleman as any body. 


© I am ſure his coarſeneſs doth not lie 


in his heart; for he is the beſſ- na- 


4 tured man in the world; and as for 
«© his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other 
< people's, I am ſure. His boſom, 
4 when a boy, was as white as driven 


« ſnow; and where it is not covered 


„with hairs, is ſo Rill, Ifakins ; if 


4 was Mrs. Andrews, with a hun- 


«* dred.a year, I ſhould not envy the 


<"beſt ſhe who wears a head. A wo- 


* man that could not be happy with 
©-ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo; 
for if he can't make a woman happy, 
1 never beheld the man who 
©-could. I fa in, I wiſh I, was a 
© great lad for 
© when I 
© him, he'd behave ſo, that no body 
« ſhould deprecate what I had done; 
© and 1 fancy few would venture to 
© tell him he was no gentleman to his 
„ face, nor to mine neither.” At 
which words, taking up the candles, 
ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, who had been 
ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any 
farther commands ; who mildly an- 
22 ſhe had none; and telling her 
e was a comical creature, bid her 


good night. 
CHAP. vn. 


PHILOSOPRICAL REFLECTIONS, 
- THE LIKE NOT TO BE FOUND 
_ IN ANY LIGHT FRENCH Ro- 
: MANCE; MR, BOOBY'S GRAVE 
.. ADVICE TO JOSEPH;z AND 


 FANNY's ENCOUNTER WITH. 


A BEAU. 


TI TJABIT, my good reader, bath 
H ſo valt a prevalence oyer the hu- 


tis ſake, I believe 
d made a gentleman of 


\ 
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men mind; that there is Carte ang 
thing too ſtran 
aſſerted of it. 


e ſtory of the miſer, - 


who, from long acctſloming zo cheat 


others, came at laſt to cheat himſelf, 
and with great delight and triumph - 
picked his-own pocket of 4 guinea to 
conyey to his hoard, is not impoſſible 
or improbable. In like manner it 


Coarſe, - fares with the iſers of deceitz who, 
© quotha 1 I can't bear to hear the poor 
« young fellow run down neither; for 
5 I will fay this, I never heard him ſay - 
4 an ill word of any body in his life. 


from having long deceived their ac--. 
quaintance, gain at laſt a power of de- 
ceiving themſelves, and acquire that 
very opinion (however falſe) of their 
own-abilities; excellencics and virtues, 
into which they have for years perhaps 
endeavoured to betray their neighbours. 
reader, to apply this obſervation 
to my preſent purpoſe, thou maſt know 
that as the — — nerally called love, 
exerciſes moſt of the talents of the ſe- 
male or fair world; ſo in this they now 
and then diſcover a ſmall inclination to 
deceit ; for which thou wilt not be an- 
00 with the beautiful creatures, when 
ou haſt conſidered, that at the age of 
ſeven, or ſomething earlier, miſs is in- 
ſtructed by her mother, that maſter is 
a very monſtrous kind of animal, who. 
will, if ſhe ſuffers him to come too 
near her, infallibly eat her up, and 
2 her to pieces. That ſo far from 
iſſing or toying with him of her on 
accord, ſhe mutt not admit him to kiſs 
or toy with her. And laſtly, that ſhe 
muſt never have any affection towards 
him; for if ſhe ſhould, all her friends. 
in petticoats would eſteem her a trait- 
reſs, point at her, and hunt her out of 
their ſociety. - Theſe, impreſſions being 
firſt received, are farther and deeper 
inculcated by their ſchool · miſtreſſes and 
companions; ſo that by the age of ten, 
they have contracted ſuch a dread and 
abhorrence of the above-named mon- 
ſter, that, whenever they ſee him, they 
fly from him as the innocent hare d 
from the greyhound. Hence, to the 
age of fourteen or fiſteen, they enter 
tain a mighty antipathy to maſter; they 
reſolve, and frequently profeſs, that 
they will never have any commerce with 
him, and entettain fond hopes of paſ« 
Gng their lives out of his reach, of the 
po tbility of which they have ſo vi- 
ble an example in their good maiden 
aunt. But when they arrive at this pe- 
riod, and have now paſſed their — 


, 
4 
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or too ſtrong to de 


Y 
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riper, begins to ſee a little farther, and 
from almoſtdaily falling in maſter's 
way to apprehend the great difficulty 
of keeping out of it; and when they 
obſerve him look often at them, and 
ſometimes very eagerly and earneſtly 
too, (for the monſter ſeldom takes any 
notice of them till at this age) they 
then begin to think of their danger; 
and as they perceive they cannot eaſil 
avoid him, the wiſer part bethin 
themſelyes of "providing by other 
means for their ſecurity. They en- 
deavour by all the methods they can 
invent to render themſelves ſo amiable 
in his eyes, that he may have no in- 
clination to hurt them; in which they 
22 ſucceed ſo well, that his eyes, 
y frequent languiſhing, ſoon lefſen 
their idea of his herceneſs, and ſo far 
— Ae that they venture to 
ey with him; and when the - 
. ſo different from wade 
hath been deſcribed, all gentleneſs, 
ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fond- 
neſs, their dreadful apprehenſions va- 
niſh in a moment: kk now (it being 
uſual with the human mind to ſkip 
from one extreme to it's oppoſite, as 
eaſily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a 
bird from one bough to another) love 
inſtantly ſucceeds to fear; but as it 
happens to perſons who have in their 
infancy been thoroughly frightened 
with certain no-perſons called ghoſts, 
that they retain their dread of thoſe be- 
ings, after they are convinced that 
there. are no ſuch things; ſo theſe 
young ladies, though they no longer 
apprehend devouring, cannot ſo entire- 
ly ſhake off all that hath been inſtilled 
into them; they ſill entertain the idea 
of that cenſure which was fo ſtrongly 
imprinted on their tender minds, to 
which the declarations of abhorrence 
they every day hear from their compa- 
nions greatly contribute, To avoid 
— — therefore, is _ their — 
care; for which purpoſe they ſti 
- tend the ſame — to — wang 
and the more they love him, the 
more ardently they counterfeit the an- 
tipathy. By the continual and con- 
ſtant practice of which deceit on others, 
_y at _—_ impoſe on themſelves, 
and xeally<believe they hate what they 


love, Thus indeed it happened to 


Lady Booby, who loved Joſeph lon 
before (he knew it ; and now Jov 


*. N 


. 
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climaQeri ic, when their wiſdom, grown 
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bim much more than ſhe, fuſpected. 
She had indeed, ſrom time of his 
ſitter's arrival in the quality of her 
niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed 
him in the dreſs and character of a 


gentleman, to conceive ſecretly 
a deſign which love had - concealed 
from herſelf, till a dream betrayed it 


She had no ſooner riſen, than ſhe 
ſent for her nephew; when he came to 
her, after many compliments on his 
choice, ſhe told him, he might perceive 
in her condeſcenſion to admit own 
ſervant to her table, that ſhe looked on 
the family of Andrews as his relations, 
and indeed her's; that as he had mar- 
ried into ſuch a family, it became him 
to endeavour by all methods to raiſe it 
as much as poſſible. At length ſhe ad- 
viſed him to uſe all his art to diſſuade 
Joſeph from his intended match, which 
would ftill enlarge their relation to 
meanneſs and poverty; concluding, that 
by a commiſſion in the army, or ſome 
other genteel employment, he might 
ſoon put young Mr. rews on 
foot of a gentleman; and that bein 
once tons. Shs accompliſhments might 
quickly gain him an alliance which 
would not be to their diſcredit, 

Her nephew heartily embraced this 

ropoſal ; and finding Mr. Joſeph with 
his wife, at his return to her chamber, 
he immediately began thus : My love 


to my dear Pamela, brother, will en- 


© tend to all her relations; nor ſhall I 
© ſhew them leſs reſpe& than if I had 
© married into the ily of a duke; 

I hope I have given you ſome early 


teſtimonies of this, and ſhall con- 


« 
c 
« tinue to give you daily more. You 
vill excuſe me therefore, brother, if 
my concern for your intereſt makes 
me mention what may be, perhaps, 
© diſagreeable to you to hear: but I 
« muſt inſiſt upon it; that if you have 
any value for my alliance or m 
* friendſhip, you will decline any 
© thoughts of engaging farther with a 
„girl, who is, as you are a relation of 
mine, ſo much beneath you. I know 
© there may be at firſt ſome difficulty in 
© your compliance, but that will daily 
« diminiſhz and you will in the end 
« ſincerely thank me for my advice. x 
© own, — the girl is handſome; 
© but beauty alone is a ingredient, 
© and will — but — Es 
marriage. Sir, ſaid Joſeph, + I 
U * affure 
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—＋ do. I know —— 
f 7 creature is not poi - 
of. "As ts her — * An- 
aby, can be yet 

a ſlender judge of ome 4 if 
© ſhe had nevet ſo many, you will find 
her equal in theſe among ber ſuperiors 
nin birth and fortune, which now you 
ar to eſteem on a footing with your- 
© ſelf; at leaſt I will take care they 
+ ſhalbſhortly de ſo, unleſs. you prevent 
me by degrading. yourſelf with ſuch 
© aamatch, a' match I have hardly pa- 
© tience to think of; and which would 
| the hearts. of your parents, 
ho now rejoice in the expeRation of 


© ſeeing you make a figure in the 


: 


World.“ I;know not, replied Jo- 


ſeph, that my parents have any pow- 
enover my inclinations; nor am I ob- 
liged to ſacriſice my happineſs to their 
© whim: or — beſides, I ſhall 
$ be very ſorry to fee, that the unex - 
6 ted) advancement. of ſiſter 
© ſhould: ſa ſuddenly inſpire them with 
this wicked pride, and make them 
© deſpiſe; their equals. I am reſolved 
on no account to quit my dear Fan- 
© ny; no, thaugh I could raiſe her as 
© high above ber 2 ſtation as you 
have raiſed m —Vour ſiſter, 
a well as myſelf,” ſaid Booby, are 
greatly obliged to you for the compa- 
<.riſons but, Sir, ſhe is not worthy to 
de compared in beauty to my Pame- 
© la; nor hath ſhe half her merit. 
* And: beſides, Sir, as you civilly 
© throw my marriage with your filter 
in my teeth, I muſt teach you the 
© wide difference between us; my for- 
© tune enabled me to pleaſe myſelf; 
© and:itwould have been as overgrown 
© a folly in me to have omitted it; as 
© in you to dot. My fortune ena- 
© bles' me to pleaſe myſelf likewiſe,” 
faid Joſeph; for all my pleaſure is 
© centered in Fanny; and, Whilſt J 
have health, I ſhall be able to ſupport 
ber with my labour, in that tation 
to which was born, and with 
© which. ſhe is. content. Brother,“ 
faid Pamela, Mr. Booby adviſes you 
as a friend; and no doubt, my pa- 
pa and mama will be of his opi- 
nion, and. will have great reaſon to he 
angry with you for deſtroying what 
his goodneſs hath done, and throw - 
ing down aur family again, after he 
hach raiſed it. It would becume you 
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ie ber leaſt better, brother, t pray for the adiſ- 


© tance of grace nit ſuch a paſ- 
*« fion, than to indulge . —“ Sure, 
* ſiſter, you are not in earneſt; I am 
© ſureſhe is your equal at leaſt.” She 
© was. my equal, , anſwered Pamela, 
© but I am no longer Pamela Andrews, 
© I ma. now this gentleman's lady, and 
as ſuch am above her. I hope IL 
© ſhall never behave with an unbecom- 
© ing pride; but at the ſame time, I 
© ſhall always endeavour to know my- 
© ſelf, and queſtion not the aſſiſtance 
© of grace to that purpoſe.” They 
were now ſummoned to break faſt, and 
thus ended their diſcourſe for the pre- 
ſent, very little to the ſatisfaction of 
= of the parties. | | 
anny was now walking in an avenue 
at ſome diſtance from the houſe, where 
Joſeph had promiſed to take the firſt 
opportunity. of coming to her. She 
had not a ſhilling in. the world, and 
had ſubſiſted, ever ſince her return, en- 
tirely on the charity of parſon Adams. 
A young gentleman, attended by ma- 
ny ſervants, came up to her, and aſked 
her if that was not the Lady Booby's 
houſe before him. This indeed he well 
knew, but had framed the queſtion for 
no other reaſon than to make her look 
up, and diſcover if her face was equal 
to the delicacy of ber ſhape. He no 
ſooner ſaw it, than he ſtruck with 
amazement. He ſtopt has horſe, and 
ſwore ſhe was the moſt beautiful rea - 
ture he ever beheld. Then inſtantly 
alighting, and delivering his horſe to 
his ſervant, he rapt. out half a dozen 
oaths that he would kiſs her; to which 
ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would 
not be rude: but he was not ſatisfied 
with the civility of a ſalute,” nor even 
with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her lips, but caught her in his arms, 
and endeavoured to kiſs her breafts, 
which with all her ſtrength ſhe refiſted ; 
and, as our ſpark was not of the Her- 
culean race, with ſome difficulty pre- 
vented, The young gentleman being 
ſoon out of breath in the ſtruggle, quit- 
ted her, and remounting his horſe, call- 
ed one of his ſervants to him, whom 
he ordered to ſtay behind with her, and 
make her any offers whatever, to pre+ 
vaib on her to return home with him in 
the evening; and to aſſure her he 
would take her into keeping. He then 
rode on with his other ſervants, and 
arrived at tho lady's houſe, to 8 
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he was adiftant relation, and was come Fe&tion for the beauty of Joſeph's per. 


to pay a viſit, * ; * aſed with 
0 * truſty fellow, who was em- this method of ſalutatiom, he colle&erl 
played in an office he had been long ac- All his force, and — —2 
; Vparry 


cuſtomed to, diſcharged his part with s breaſt, which he aH. 

all the Gdeliey and Ee wee — one ſiſt, ſo nt i loſt it's force 
able; but to-no purpoſe. She was en- entirely in air and ing one foot 
tirely deaf to-his-/offersg-and vejected backward, he dartedhis'fiſt fo 

them with the utmoſbdifdain,” At laſt at his enemy, that hau he not caught 


the pimp, whohad perhaps more wurm it in his hand, (for he was a boxer of 
blood him thun his maſter, be. no inferior fame) it muſt have tum 
— ron himfelff he told her, him on the ground. And no 
ugh” he was a ſervant, he was à ravilhermeditated another blow, which 
man of ſome fortune Which he would be aimed at that part of the 'breaft 
make her miſtreſs o- LAnd this with- where the heart is lodged : Joſeph dul 
out any inſult to her virtue, for that not catch it as before, yet ſo prevented 
he would hors She anſwered; it's aim, that it fell directly on this 
his maſter himſelf, or the greateſt noſt, but with abated force. Joſeph 
lord in the land would marry her, ſhe then moving both fiſt and foot focwa 
Would refaſe him. At laſt, being at the ſume time, threw hig\-head-fo 
 weiry with perſunſtons, and on fire dextrouſly into the ſtomach of the la- 
with charms which would have almoſt viſher, that he fell a lifelefs lump on 
kindled a ſſame in che boſom of an an- the field, where he lay many minutes 
ctent philoſopher, or modern divine, breatlileſs and motionles. 
ne uſtened his horſe to the ground, When'Panny ſaw her Joſoph receive 
und attached her with much more force a blow in his ee and blood running 
than the gentleman had exerted. Poor in a ſtream from him, ſhe began to 
Funny would not have been able to re- tear her hair, and invoke all human and 
Gt his ruteneſt any lonꝑ time, but the divine power to his aſſifanece. She was 
deity we preftides over chaſte love mot, however, long under this afflie- 
ent her Joſeph to her aſſiſtante. He tion, before Joſeph, having conquered 
no ſooner cam within ſight, and per- his enemy, ran to her, and affured her 
oeiveu her fuggling with a man, than he was not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly fell 
ke a cannon-ball, or like lightning, on her knees, und thanked God, that 
or any thing that is ſwifter, if any he had made Joſeph the means of her 
thing bez he ran towards her, and reſeue, 4nd at the ſame time preſerved 
coming up ſuſt as. the raviſher had torn bim from being injured in r 
her handkerchief from her breaſt, be- it; She offered with her haudkerchief 
fore his lips had touched that ſeat of to wipe the blood from his Face; but 
innocence and bliſs, he dealt him fo he ſeeing his rival attempting to re- 
luſty a blow in that part of the neck cover his legs, turned to him, and 
vrhich a rope would have become with aſked him; if he had gs to which 
the utmoſt propriety, that the fellow the other anſwered, he hid 
ſtaggered backwards, and perceiving believed he had fought with the devil, 
be had to-do with — rougher inſtead of a man and_looſening his 
than the little, tender, trembling hand horſe, ſaid; he ſhould not have at- 
(of Fanny, he quitted her, and turn- tempted the wench, if he had known 
ing about, 'faw his rival, with fire The had been ſo well provided for. 
'Rathing"from his eyes, again ready to Panny now begged Joſeph to return 
aſſail him ; and indeed before he would with her to parſon Adams, and to 
well defend himſelf, or return the firit promiſe that he would leave her no 
'blow, he received a ſecond, whith, more; theſe were propoſitions ſo - 
had it fallen on that part of the ſtomach able to Joſeph, thathad he heard , 
to which it was directed, would have he would have given an immediate af- 
-been probably the laſt he-would have ſent: but indeed his eyes were now his 
had any occaſion for; but the raviſher only ſenſe; for you may remember, 
Aifting up his hand, drove the blow reader, that the raviſlier had tore her 
_— to his mouth, whence it dif- handkerchief from Fanny's netk, dy 
Jodged three of his teeth 5 and now which he had difcovered ſuch a fight, 
not conceiving any extraordinary af- that Joſeph hath 9— the ſta- 
1. ' —_ tues 


£ 


+; for he 


* 


ſummer could ever induce to expoſe her 
charms to the wanton ſun, a modeſty 
to which they owed their in- 
conceivable whiteneſs, had ſtood many 
minutes bare-necked in the preſence of 
Joſeph, before her apprehenſion of his 
danger, and the horror of ſeeing his 
blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect 
en what concerned herſelf; till at laſt, 
hen the cauſe of her concern had 
vani an admiration at his ſilence, 
together with obſerving the fixed poſi- 
tion of his eyes, produced an idea in 
the loyely maid, which brought more 
blood into her face than flowed 
from 2 noſtrils. The ff 
hue of her boſom was likewiſe ex- 
changed to vermilion at the inſtant 
hen ſhe cla her handkerchief 
round her neck. Joſeph ſaw the un- 
eaſineſ that ſhe ſuffered, and imme- 
diately removed his eyes from an ob- 
ject, in ſurveying which-he had felt the 
2 delight which the organs of 
iight were capable of conveying to his 
ſoul. So great was his fear of offend- 
ing her, and ſo truly did his paſſion 
_ her deſerve the noble name of 
love. 


Fanny, being recovered from her ha 
confuſion, which was almoſt equalled 


dy what Joſeph had felt from obſerv- 
ing it, again mentioned her requeſt: 
this was inſtantly and gladly complied 
with, and together they croſſed two or 
three fields, which brought them to 
the habitation of Mr. 8. 


. 


VIII. 


A DISCOURSE WHICH HAPPENED 
BETWEEN MR. ADAMS, MRS, 
ADAMS, JOSEPH AND FANNY; 
WITH SOME BEHAVIOUR OF MR. 
.- ADAMS, WHICH WILL BE CALL- 
ED BY SOME FEW READERS 


VERY LOW, ABSURD, AND un- 
NATURAL. 


HE parſon and his wife had juſt 
4 ended a long diſpute When the 
lovers came to the door. Indeed, this 


Young couple had becn the ſubje& of 


- 
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the diſpute; for Mrs. Adams was one 
of thoſe prudent people who never do 
any thing to injure their families, or 
1 one of thoſe mothers who 
would even ſtretch 


ir conſcience to 
ſerve their children. She had lon 
entertained hopes of ſeeing her e 
daughter ſucceed Mrs. Slipſiop, and 
of making her ſecond fon an exciſe- 


man, by Lady Booby's intereſt. Theſe 


were expeQations-ſhe could not endure 
the thoughts of quitting, and was 


therefore very uneaſy to fee her huſ- 
band ſo reſolute to oppoſe the lady's 
intention in Fanny's affair. She told 


him, it behoved every man to take the 
firſt care of his family; that he had a 
wife and ſix children, the maintaining 
and providing for whom would be 
buſineſs enough for him, without in- 
termeddling in other folks affairs; that 


nowy be had always preached up ſubmiſſion 


to ſuperiors, and woul 


do illi to 
— an example of the contrary be- 
haviour in his oon conduct; that if 
Lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt an- 
ſwer for it herſelf, the ſin would 
not lie at their door; that Fanny 
had been a ſervant, and bred up in the 
lady's own family, and conſequent- 
] the muſt have known more of her 

an did; and it was very 
improbable, if ſhe: had behaved her- 
ſelf well, that the lady would have 
been ſo bitterly her enemy 3 that per- 

ps he was too much inclined to 
think well of her, becauſe ſhe was 
handſome ; but handſome women were 
often no better than they ſhould be; 
that God made ugly women as well 
as handſome ones; and that if a 
woman had virtue, it ſignified no 
thing whether ſhe had beauty or no. 
For all which reaſons ſhe concluded he 
ſhould oblige the lady, and ſtop the fu- 
ture publication of the banns. - But 
all theſe excellent arguments had no 
effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in 
doing his duty, without regarding the 
conlequence it might have on his world- 
ly intereſt; he endeavoured to anſwer 
her as well as he could, to which ſhe 
had juſt finiſhed her reply, (for ſhe had 
always the laſt word every where but at 
church) when Joſeph and Fanny en- 
tered their kitchen, where the parſon 
and his-wite then ſat at breakfaſt over 
ſome bacon and cabbage. There was 
a coldneſs in [the civility of Mrs. 


Adams, which perſous of accurate 


ſpeculation 


* 
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ſpeculation might have obſerved; but 
eſcaped — gueſts; indeed it 
Was a 1 — I covered by the hear- 

tineſs of Adams, who no ſooner heard 
that Fanny had neither eat nor drank 
that morning, than he preſented her a 
bone of bacon he had juſt been gnaw- 
ing, being the only remains of his 


proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the 


„ and uced a mug of ſmall- 
— —— called — 3 however, 
it was the beſt in his houſe, Joſeph, 
addreſſing himſelf to the n, told 
him the diſcourſe which had be- 
tween Squire Booby, his filter and 
himſelf, concerning Fanny: he then 
acquainted. him with the dangers 
whence he had reſcued her, and com- 
municated ſome apprehenſions on her 
account. He concluded, that he ſhould 
never have an eaſy moment till Fann 
was abſolutely his, and be that he 
might be ſu to fetch a licence, 
ſaying, he could eafily borrow the 
money. The parſon anſwered, that 
he had already given his ſentiments 
concerning a licence, and that a very 
few days would make it unneceſſary. 
« Joſeph," ſays he, I wiſh this haſte 
« doth not ariſe rather from your im- 
« patience than your fear; but as it 
certainly ſprings from one of theſe 
« cauſes, I will examine both, Of 
each of theſe therefore in their turn; 
and firſt, for the firſt of theſe, 
namely, impatience, Now, child, I 
muſt inform you, that if in your 
< purpoſed marriage with this young 
© woman, you have no intention but 
© the indulgence of carnal appetites, 
C = are guilty of a heinous ſin. 
Marriage was ordained for nobler 
6 5 as you will learn when you 
© hear the ſervice provided on that oc- 
© calion read to ou Nay, 3 if 
0 are a ad, I ſhall give you 
c mes m_ wherein I ſhall de- 
monſtrate how little regard ought to 
© be had to the fleſh on ſuch occaſions. 
© The text will be, child, Matthew 
© the fifth, and part of the 28th verſe, 
© Whoſdever looketh on a , ſo as to 
luft after ben. The latter part I ſhall 
© omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. In- 
« deed all ſuch brutal luſts and af- 
fections are to be greatly ſubdued, if 
not totally eradicated, before the veſ- 
„ ſel can be ſaid to be conſecrated 
to honour. To marry with a view of 
$ gratifying thoſe inclinations is a pro- 
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© ſtitution of that holy ceremony, and 
* muſt entail a — all who ſo 
| lightly undertake it. If, therefore, 
* this haſte ariſes from impatience, you 
© are to correct, and not to give way 
to it. Now as to the ſecond head 
þ which I propoſe to ſpeak to, _—_— 
4 

« 


A 


fear: it argues a diffidence highly 

criminal of that Power in whichalone 
we ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we 
© may be well aſſured that he is able, 
not only to defeat the deſigus of our 
enemies, but even to turn their hearts. 
* Inſtead of taking therefore any un- 
« juſtifiable or deſperate means to rid 
© ourſelves of fear, we ſhould reſort 
to 7 only on theſe occaſions ; 
and we may be then certain of ob- 
© taining what is beſt for us. When 
any accident threatens us, we are not 
* to deſpair, nor when it overtakes 
* us, to grieve; we mult ſubmit in all 
* things to the will of Providence, and 
* not {et our affections ſo much on an 
thing here, as not to be able to quit 
© it without reluftance. You are a 
* young man, and can know but little 
* of this world; I am older, and have 
© ſeen a great deal. All paſſions are 
© criminal in their exceſs; and even 
© love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient 
to our duty, may render us blind to 
© it. Had Abraham ſo loved his ſon 
© Iſaac, as to refule the ſacrifice re- 
* quired, is there any of us who would 
not condemn him? Joſeph, I know 
* your many good qualities, and value 
© you for them; but as I am to render 
* an account of your foul, which is 
* committed to my cure, I cannot fee 
* any tault without reminding you of 
* it. You are too much inclined to 
* paſſion, child, and have ſet your af- 
fections ſo ablolutely on this young 
* woman, that if God required her at 
« your hands, I fear you would re- 
« Juctantly part with her. Now, be- 
* lieve me, no chriſtian ought fo to 
* ſet his heart on any perſon or thing in 
this world, but that whenever it 
© ſhall be required or taken from him 
in any manner by Divine Providence, 
he may be agreeable, peaceably, qui- 
« etly, and contentedly, to reſign it.“ 
At which words one came baitily in and 
acquainted Mr. Adams that his young- 
eſt ſon was drowned, He ſtood ſilent 
a moment, and ſoon began to ſtam 
about the room and deplore Wa loſs 
with the bittereſt agony. Joſeph, who 
Was 


wiſe, recovered himſelf ſufficiently to 
endeavour to comfort the parſon z in 
which attempt heuſed many arguments 
that he at ſeveral times remem - 
bered out of his own diſcourſes both 
in private and public, (for he was a 
great enemy to the paſſions, and 
preached _— more than the con- 
queſt of them by reaſon and grace) 
but he was not at leiſure now to hearken 
to his advice. Child, child,“ ſaid 
he, do not go about impoſſibilities. 
Had it been any other of my chil- 
© dren, I could have borne it with 
© patience; but my little prattler, the 
darling and comfort of my old _ 
the little wretch to be ſnatched out 
* of life juſt at his entrance into it; 
© the ſweeteſt, beſt · tempered boy, who 
never did a thing to offend me. It 
* was but this morning I gave him 
- © his firſt leſſon in Que Gemy. This 
© 'was the very book he learntin ; poor 
* child I it is of no farther uſe to thee 
s now. He would have made the beſt 
« ſcholar, and have been an ornament 
* to the church! Such parts, and ſuch 
© goodneſs, never metin one ſo young.” 
And the handſomeſt lad too; ſays 
Mrs. Adams, recovering from a ſwoon 
in Fanny's arms. My poor Jacky, 
£ ſhall I never ſee thee more l cries the- 
parſon. Yes, ſurely," ſays Joſeph, 
* and in a better place, you will meet 
© again, never to part more.“ I be- 
lieve the -parſon did not hear theſe 
words, for he paid little regard to them, 
but went on lamenting, whilſt the tears 
trickled down into his boſom. At laſt 
he cried out, Where is my little dar- 
ling l' and was ſallying out, when 
to his great ſurprize and joy, in which 
I hope the reader will ſympathize, he 
met his ſon in a wet condition indeed, 
but alive, and running towards him. 
The perſon who brought the news of 
his misfortune, had been a little too 
eager, as people ſometimes are, from, 
I believe, no very good principle, to 
relate ill news; and having ſeen him 
fall into the river, inſtead of running 
to his aſſiſtance, directly ran to acquaint 
his father of a fate which he had con- 
cluded to be inevitable, but whence 
the child was relieved by the ſame poor 
dlar who had relieved his father be- 
Fore from a leſs diſtreſs. The parſon's 
joy was now as extravagant as his grief 
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was overwhelmed with concern like- had been before; be kiſſed and em- 


braced his ſon a thouſand times, and 
danced about the room like one franti 
but as ſoon as he diſcovered the face o 
his old friend the pedlar, and heard the 
freſh obligation he had to him, what 


were his ſenſations !—not thoſe which 


two courtiers feel in one another's em - 
braces ; not thoſe wjth which a great 
man receives the vile, treacherous en- 
gines of his wicked purpoſes; not thoſe 
with which # worthleſs younger brother 
wiſhes his elder joy of a ſon, or a man 
congratulates his rival on his obtaining 
a miſtreſs, a place, or an honour— no, 
reader, he felt the ebulition, the over- 
flowings of a full, honeſt, open heart, 
towards the perſon who had conferred 
a real obligation, and of which if thou 
canſt not conceive an idea within, I will 
not vainly endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 
ou theſe tumults _ over, the 
parſon, taking Joſe z proceeded 
thus—* No, Joh — not give too 
much way to ay 
* doſt expect happineſs. The patience 
of Joſeph, nor perhaps of — 
bear no longer; he interrupted the par- 
ſon, ſaying, it was eaſier to give ad- 
vice than take it; nor did he we 
he could ſo entirely conquer himſelf, 
when he apprehended he had loſt his 
ſon, or when he found him recovered. 
Boy, replied Adams, raiſing his 
voice, it doth not become green heady 
to adviſe grey hairs. Thowartigno- 
rant of the tenderneſs of fatherly af- 
fection; when thou art a father, thou 
wilt be capable then only of know- 
ing what a father can No man 
is obliged to impoſſihilities z and the 


trials, where our grief may be al- 
lowed to become immoderate.— 
Well, Sir,“ cries Joſeph, and if 
I love a miſtreſs as well as you your 
child, ſurely her toſs would grieve 
me equally,'——* Ves; but ſuch love 
is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in itſelf, 
and ought to he conquered,” an- 
ſwered Adams; * it ſavours too much 
© of the 4. m. —“ Sure, Sir,“ ſays 
Joſeph, * it is not ſinful to love my 
« wife, no noteven to doat upon her to 
« diftration ! Indeed but it is, ſays 
Adams. Every man ought to love 
© his wife, no doubt; We are com- 
© manded ſo to do; but we ought to 
love her with moderation and dif- 
| 6. cretion.” 
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ſons, if thou 


loſs of a child is one of thoſe great 
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© eretion.— I am afraid I ſhall} be 
© guilty of ſome fin, in ſpite of all my 
© endeavours} ſays Joſeph; © for 
© ſhall love without any moderation, I 
am ſure.'—* You talk fooliſhly and 
© childiſhly, eries Adams. * Indeed,” 
ſays Mrs. Adams, who had liſtened 
to the latter part of their converſation, 
6 — talk more fooliſhly yourſelf. I 
hope, my dear, you will never 
© preach any ſuch doctrine, as that 
y huſbands can love their wives too 
* well. If I knew you had ſuch a 
© ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I 
© would burn it; and I declare, if I 
© had not been convinced you had 
© loved me as well as you could, I 
© can anſwer for myſelf, I ſhould have 
© hated and deſpiſed you, Ma 
© come up! Fine doctrine indeed! 
« wife hath a right to infiſt on her 
* huſband's loving her as much as 
ever he can; and he is a ſinful vil- 
* lain who doth not. Doth he not 
+ © promiſe to love her, and to comfort 
0 — and to cheriſh her, and all that? 
J am ſure I remember it all, as well 
© as if I had repeated it over but yeſter- 
* day, and ſhall never forget it. Be- 
* ſides, Lam certain you do not preach 
nas you practiſe; for you have been a 
© loving and a cheriſhing huſband to 
me, that's the truth on't; and wh 
* you ſhould endeavour to put fach 
© wicked nonſenſe into this young 
man s head, I cannot deviſe, - Don't 
© hearken to him, Mr. Joſeph; be as 
© good a huſband as you are able, and 
© love your wife with all your body 
© and foul too. Here a violent rap at 
the door put an end to their diſcourſe, 
and produced a ſcene which the reader 
will find in the next chapter, 


CHAP. IX. 


A VISIT WHICH THE GOOD LADY 
BOOBY AND HER POLITE FRIEND 
PAID TO THE PARSON. 


OS Lady Booby had no ſooner 
had an account from the gentle- 
man of his meeting a wonderful beauty 
near her houſe, and perceived the rap- 
tures with which he ſpoke of her, than 
immediately concluding it muſt be 
Fanny, ſhe began to meditate a deſign 
of bringing them better acquainted ; 


and to entertam hopes that the Gne 
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clothes, preſents and promiſes of this 
youth, would prevail on her to aban- 
don Joſeph : the therefore propoſed to 
her company a walk in the fields be- 
fore dinner, when the led them to- 
wards Mr. Adams's houſe; and, as 
ſhe approached it, told them, if they 
pleaſed ſhe would divert them with one 
of the moſt ridiculous fights they had 
ever ſeen, which was an old fooliſh 
rſon, who, ſhe ſaid laughing, k 

{ wiſh and fix brats, on 1 galary of 
about 20l. a year; adding, that there 
was not ſuch another ragged family m 
the pariſh. They all rea ly agreed to 
this viſit; and arrived whilſt Mrs. 
Adams was declaiming, as in the laſt 
chapter. Beau Didapper, which was the 
name of the young gentleman we have 
ſeen riding towards Lady Booby's, with 
his cane mimicked the rap of a Lon- 
don footman at the door. The people 
within, namely Adams, his it and 
three children, Joſeph, Fanny, and 
the pedlar, were all thrown into con- 
fuſion by this knock; but Adams went 
directly to the door, which being 
opened, the lady Booby and her com- 
pany walked in, and were received b 

the parſon with about two hund 
bows; and by his wife with as many 
curtſies; the latter telling the lady, 
ſhe was aſhamed to be feen in ſuch a 
pickle, and that her houſe was in ſuck 
a litter; but that if ſhe had expected 
ſuch an honour from her ladyſhip, ſhe 
ſhould have found her in a better man- 
ner. The parſon made no apologies, 
though he was in his half caſlbck, and 
a flannel night-cap. He ſaid, they 
were heartily welcome to his poor 
cottage, and, turning to Mr. way Ve 
cried out, Nen mea renidet in domo 
© [acunor.” The beau anſwered, he 
did not underſtand Welch; at which 
the parſon ſtared, and made no reply. 
Mr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, 
was a young gentleman of about four 
feet five inches in height. He wore 
his own hair, though the ſcarcity of it 
might have given him ſufficient ex- 
cule for a periwig. His face was thin 
and pale: the ſhape of his body and 

legs none of the beſt; for he had v 
narrow ſhoulders, and no calf; . 
his gait might more properly be called 
hopping than walking. The qualifi- 
cations of his mind were well adapted 
to his perſon, We ſhall handle them 
firſt negatively, He was not entirely 
ignorant, 
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t, for he could talk a little 
rench, and ſing two or three Italian 
ongs; he had lived too much in the 
world to be baſhful, and too much at 
court to be proud; he ſeemed not 
much inclined to avarice, for he was 
profuſe in his expences; nor had he 
all the features of prodigality, for he 
never gave a ſhilling: no hater of 
women, for he always dangled after 
dem; yet ſo little ſubject to luſt, that 
he had, among thole that knew him 
beſt, the character of great modera- 
tion in his pleaſures. No drinker of 
wine; nor ſo addicted to paſſion, but 
that a hot word or two from an adver- 
fary made him immediately cool, 
ow, to give him a a daſh or 
two on the afhrmative fide : though he 
was born to an immenſe fortune, he 
choſe, for the pitiful and dirty confi- 
deration of a place of little conſe- 
quence, to depend entirely on the will 
of a fellow, whom they call a great 
man; who treated him with the utmoſt 
diſreſpect, and exacted of him a ple- 
nary. obedience. to his commands: 
which he implicitly ſubmitted to, at 
the expence of his conſcience, his 
honour, and of his country, in which 
he had himſelf ſo very large a ſhare. 
And to finifh his character; as he was 
entirely well ſatisſied with his own 
perſon and parts, ſo he was very apt 
to ridicule and laugh at any imperfec- 
non in another. Such was the little 
perfon, or rather thing, that hopped 
after Lady Booby into Mr. Adams's 
Kitchen. 

The parſon and his company re- 
treated from the chimney- ſide, where 
they had been ſeated, to give room to 
the lady and her's. Inſtead of return- 
ing any of the curtſies or extra- 
ordinary civility of Mrs. Adams, the 
lady turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, 
* Quelle bete! quel animal!“ And 

elently after diicovering Fanny (tor 
did not need the circumſtance of 

er ſtanding by Joſeph to aſſure the 
Identity of her perſon) ſhe aſked the 
beau, whether he did not think her 
a pretty girl. Begad, Madam,” 
anſwered he, tis the very ſame I 
met. I did not imagine, ' replied 
the lady, you had ſo good a tafte.— 
* Becaulc I never liked you, I warrant,” 


® Left this ſhould appear unnatural to ſame 


That it was takca verbatim from yery polite converſation, | 


cries the beau. Ridiculous l ſaid 
ſhe 31 you know you was always my 
© averſion.'— I would never mention 


© averſion,” anſwered the beau, with 


that face“; dear Lady Booby, waſh 
your face before you mention ayer- 
© ſion, I beſeech you. He then laughed 
and turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 
2 Adams had been ome mo 
ing and praying the ladies to fit 
—— — which ſhe at laſt ob- 
tained. ' The little boy to whom the 
accident happened, all keeping his 
place by the fire, was chid by his 
mother for net being more mannerly : 
but Lady - Booby took his part, and 
commending his — told the par · 
ſon he was his very picture. She then 
ſeeing, a book in his hand, aſked if 
he could read. Ves, cries Adams, 
a little Latin, Madam; he has juſt 
* got into Que Genus.'— A fig for 
© queer genius, anIwered ſhe, let me 
© hear him read a little Engliſh.'— 
Lege, Dick; lege!” ſaid Adams: but 
the boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw 
the parſop knit his brows; and then 
cried, * I don't underſtand you, father. 
— How, boy! ſays Adams, What 
« doth lego make in the imperative 
© mood? legito, doth it not? — Yes! 
anſwered Dick. And what beſides?” 
lays the father. Lege! quoth the 
ſon, after ſome heſitation. * A good 
boy, ſays the father: And now, 
child, what is the Engliſh of lego? 
To which the boy, after long puz- 
zling, anſwered he could not tell. 
* How! cries Adams, in a paſſion, 
* what hath the water waſhed away 
* your learning? why, what is Latin 
for the Engliſh verb read? Conſider 
© before you {peak.* The child con- 
ſidered fome time, and then the par- 
ſon cried twice or thrice, © Le- 
Dick anſwered, * Lego. — Very well; 
© and then, what is the Engliſh,” fays 
the pariſon, © of the verb /zgo ?'——* To 
© read,” cries Dick. Very well, ſaid 
the parſon, © a good boy! you can do 
« well, if you take pains. I aſſure 
your ladyſhip he is not above eight 
« years old, and is out of his Propria 
« gue Maribus already. Come, Dick, 
© read to her ladyſhipz* which the 
again deſiring, in order to give the 


readers, we think proper to acquaint them 
beay 
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beau time and opportunity with Fan- 
ny, Dick began as in the following 
T ! 


CHAP. X. 


Tur nistory or TWb rrIENDS, 
WHICH MAY AFFORD AN USE- 
FUL LESSON TO ALL THOSE PER- 
sons WHO HAPPEN TO TAKE 
UP THEIR RESIDBENCE IN MAR- 
RIED FAMILIES. 


4 EONARD and Paul were two 
: friends. Pronounce it Len- 
* nard; child,” cried the parſon. Pray, 
Mr. Adams, fays Lady Booby, * let 
Jour ſon read without interruption,” 
Dick then procteded. Lennard and 
* Paul were two friends, who, having 
© been educated together at the ſame 
* ſchool; commenced a friendſhip which 
© they preſerved a long time for each 
© other. It was ſo deeply fixed in both 
their minds, that a long abſence; du- 
© ring which they had maintained no 
« correſpondence, did not eradicate nor 
© leflen it; but it revived in all it's 
t force at their firſt meeting, which 
© was not till after fifteen years ab- 
© ſence, moſt of which time Lennard 
1 had ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi- es. 
4 Pronounce it ſhort, Indies,“ ſays 
Adams. Pray, Sir, be quiet, ſays 
the lady. The boy repeated “ in 
the Eaſt-Indies, whilſt Paul had 
* ſerved his king and country in the 
t army. In which different ſervices, 
© they had found ſuch different ſuc- 
© ceſs, that Lennard was now married, 
© and retired with a fortune of thi 

® thouſand pounds; and Paul was 
t arrived to the degree of a lieutenant 
© of foot j ard was hot worth a ſingle 
© ſhilling. 

2 The regiment in which Paul was 
© ſtationedz happened to be ordered 
into quarters, within a ſmall diſ- 
© tance from the eſtate which Lennard 
© had purchaſed ; and where he was 
© ſettled. This latter, who was now 
© become a country gentleman, and a 
© juſtice of , came to attend the 
4 1 — in the town where 
©* his old friend was quartered. Soon 
© after his arrival, ſome affair, in which 
® a ſoldier was concerned, occaſioned 
Paul to attend the juſtices. Man- 
* hood, and. time; nd the change of 
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climate, had ſo much altered Len- 
* hard, that Paul did not immediately 
© recolle& the features of his old ac- 
© quaintance; but it was otherwiſe 
with Lennard. He knew Paul the 
* moment he ſaw him; nor could he 
contain himſelf from quitting the 
© bench, and running haſtily to em- 
© brace him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little 
© ſurprized; but had ſoon ſufficient 
© information from his friend, whom 
© he no ſooner remembered, than he 
© returned his embrace with a paſſion, 
© which made many of the ſpeRators 
© laugh, and gave to ſome few a much 
s kinks and more agretable ſenſation. 
© Not to detain the reader with 
minute circumſtances, Lennard in- 
ſiſted on his friend's returning with 
him to his houſe that evening; 
which requeſt was complied with, 
and leave for a month's abſence for 
Paul obtained of the commanding 
officer. | 

© If It was poſſible for any circum- 
ſtance to give any addition to the 
happineſs which Paul propoſed in 
this viſit, he received that additional 
pleaftire, by finding, on his arrival 
at his friend's houſe, that his lady 
was an old acquaintance which lie 
had formerly contracted at his quar- 
tersz and who had „ appeared 
to be of a moſt agreeable temper. 
A character ſhe had ever maintained 
amongſt her intimates; being of 
that number, every individual of 
which is called quite the beſt ſort of 
woman in the world. | 
But as good as this lady was, ſbe 
was fill a woman; that is to ſay, an 
angel, and not an angel. You 
* muſt miſtake, child,“ cries the pars 
ſon, © for you read nonſenſe.— It is 
* ſo in the book, anſwered the ſon, 
Mr. Adams was then filenced by au- 
thority, and Dick proceeded. For 
though her perſon was of that kitid to 
© which men attribute the name of an- 
gel, yet in her mind ſhe was perfe&tly 
woman. Of which a great degree 
of obſtinacy gave the moſt remark- 
able, and perhaps moſt pernicious 
inſtance. 

A day or two paſt after Paul's ar- 
© rival, before any inſtances of this ap» 
s peared; but it was impoſſible to con- 
© ceal it long, Both ſhe and her huſ- 
© band ſoon loſt all apprehenſion from 
* their friend's preſence, and fell to 

X © their 
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%s 
© their diſputes. with as much vi a8 
Never, Theſe were fill rf with 
che utmoſt axgour. and eagerneſs, 
© however trifling the cauſes were 
- © whence they firſt aroſe, Nay, how- 
_© ever cred bie it may ſeem, the little 
_ © conſequence of the matter in debate 
© was frequently given as a reaſon for 


E © the fierceneſs of the contention ;. as 


thus: If you loved me, ſure you 
= would never diſpute with me ſuch a 
„ trifle as this.” The anſwer to which 
is very obvious; for the argument 
'C wand hold equally on both fides, and 
was conſtantly retorted with ſome 
addition; a8—*< I am ſure I have 
« much more reaton to ſay fo, who 
„ am in the right.“ During all theſe 
« diſputes, Paul always kept ſtrict ſi- 
© lence, and preſerved an even counte- 
'. nance, without ſhewing the leaſt viſi- 
ble inclination to either party. One 
© day, however, when Madam had 
+ left the room in a violent fury, Len- 
© nard could not refrain from referring 
his cauſe to his friend. Was ever 
«© any thing ſo unreaſonable,” ſays he, 
«© as this woman? what ſhall I do with 
«5 her? I doat on her to diſtraction; nor 
„ have I any cauſe to complain of 
more than this obſtinacy in 85 tem- 
e per; whatever ſhe aſſerts, ſhe will 
% maintain againſt all the reaſon and 
«conviction in the world. Pray give me 
* your advice,” —** Firſt,“ ſays Paul, 
4 I will give my opinion, which is flatly 
ve that you are in the wrong; for ſup- 
ee poſing ſhe is in the wrong, was the 
*c ſubje& of your contention any ways 
„ material? What ſignified it whether 
„ you was married in a red or yellow 
% wailtcgat? for that was your diſpute, 
« Now, luppaſe ſhe was miſtaken, as 
% you love her you {ay ſo tenderly, and 
I believe ſhe deferves it, would it not 
© have been wiſer to hare yielded, 
« though you certainly knew yourſelf 
« in the right, than to give either her 
«« or yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my 
«© own part, if cver I marry, Lam re- 
© ſolved to enter into an agreement with 
% my wife, that in all diſputes (elpecial- 
& ly about trifles) that party who is 
% moſt convinced they are right, ſhall 
« always ſurrender the victory: b 
co which means we ſha}l both be forward 
& togiveupthecaule,” —**I own,” [aid 
Lennard, “ my dear friend,” ſhaking 
him by the hand, © there is great truth 
« and reaſon in what you lay; and 1 


& will for the future endeavour to fo 
©. low your advice.“ They ſoon after 
broke up the converſation, and Len- 


* nard going to his wife aſked her par- 
© don, and told her his friend had con- 
vinced him he had been in the wrong. 
* She immediately began a vaſt encomi- 
yum on Paul, in which he ſeconded 
4 3 and both agreed he was the wor- 
„ thieft and wiſeſt man upon earth. 
When next they met, Which was at 
© ſupper, though ſhe had promiſed not 
© to mention what herhuſband told her, 
© the, could not forbear caſting the 
© kindeſt and moſt affectionate looks on 
© Paul, and aſked him with the ſweet- 
* eſt voice, whether ſhe ſhould help him 
to ſome potted woodcock. * Potted 
% partridge, my dear, you mean, ſays 
* thehuſband. * Mydear,” ſays ſhe,**I 
* aſk your friend if be will eat any pot- 
© ted woodcock; and I am ſureI muſt 


„% know, who potted it. —“ I think I 


„ ſhould know too, who ſhot them, 
© replied the huſband, and I am con- 
e vinced that I have not ſeen a wood- 
„cock this year; however, though I 
* know I am in the right, I ſubmit, 
% and the potted partridge is potted 
« woodcock, if you deſire to have it ſo. 
— It is equal tome,” lays ſhe, ** whe- 
ether it is one or the other; but you 
would perſuade one out of one's 
«« ſenſes ; to be ſure you are always in 
5 the right in your own opinion; but 
46 Wahr fenden, knows which be 
&« is eating.“ Paul anſwered nothing, 
© and the diſpute continued, as uſual, 
«© the greateſt part of the evening. The 
© next 1 the lady accidentally 
meeting Paul, and being convinced 
© he was her friend, and of her ſide, 
« accoſted him thus © I am certain, 
Sir, you havglong ſince wondered at 
«© the unreaſonableneſs of my huſband. 
« He is, indeed, in other reſpects, a 
«© good fort of man; but ſo poſitive, 
1 2 5 no woman but one of Fon 1 
«« plying temper could pol ive 
6 ah \ Gag "Why, N Giga 
„ was ever any creature fo unreaſon- 
« able? I am certain you mult con- 
„ demn him. Pray, anſwer me, was 
* he not in the wrong?“ Paul, af- 
„ter a ſhort filence, ſpoke as follows: 
« am ſorry, Madam, that as good- 
« manners oblige me to anſwer againſt 
„ my will, ſo an adherence to truth 
« forces me to declare myſelf of a dif- 
s ferent opinion, To be plain and ho» 
bh Ko rt « neſt, 
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unlucky accident, in which perhaps 
the devil had no hand, thortly put 
an end to his happineſs. He was 
now eternally-the' private referee of” 
every difference; in which; after 
having perfectly, us he thought, 
eſtabliſhed the 4 Knef lub mifffon, , 


te neſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 

t the cauſe I own not worth diſputing, 

«© hiit the bird was undoubtedly a par- 

« tridge. O, Sir,” replied the ſady 

« cannot poſſibly help your taſte.“ 

— Madam,” returned Paul, “ that 

« js very little material: for had it been 

«© otherwiſe, a huſband might hade he never ſcrupled to aſſure both pri- 
« e pected ſubmiſſion.— “ Indeed, © vitely, that they were in the right in 
« Sir!” ſays ſhe," I affure you!“ every argument, as before he had 
« Ves, Madam,” cried he, he might, followed the contrary method. One 
1 from a perſon of your excellent un- day a violent litigstion happened in 
* derſtanding ; and pardon me forſay- * ls abſence, and both parties agree 
« ing ſuch a condeſcenſion would have to refer it to his deciſion. The hut- 
« ſhewn a/ſuperiorityof ſenſe even to band profeſſing himſelf ſure the de- 
« your huſband himſelf.” —*But,dear © cifion would be in his favour + te 
« Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, '** why ſhould I ſub- wife anfwered, he might be mi- 
« mit, hen Lam in therioht?”—< For taken; for ſhe believed his friend 
« that very. reaſon,” anſwered he; “ it” © was convinced how ſeldom ſhe was to 
« would be the greateſt inſtance of af- blame; and that if he knewalk— The 
« feftion imaginable:” for can any *© huſband replied ; * My dear, I have, 
«« thing be a greater object of our com- no deßire of any retroſpect; but I he- 
« paſſion, than the perſon we love in „ lieve, if you knew all too, youν,q wobl 
„ the wrong? —“ Aye, but I ſhould “ not imagine my friend ſo entirely, 
« endeavour,” ſaid ſhe, “to ſet him „ on your ſide. — Nay,” fays the, 
« right.“ Pardon me, Madam,” e fince you provoke me, I wHl mentioh * 
© antwered Paul, © Iwill apply to your one inſtance. Vou may remember | 
<< own experience, if you ever found „ our diſpute about ſending Jacky to 
% your arguments had that effect. ſchool in cold weather, Which point 
The more our judgments err, the © I gave up to you fram mere com- 
6% Jeſs we are willing to own it: ** paſſion, knowing myſelf to be in the 
« for my own part, I have always right; and-Pauthiwmſclt tald me af- 
« obſerved the perſons who maintain * terwards, he thought me ſo. — NM 
« the worſt ſide in any conteſt, are dear, V replied the huſband, “ 1 wilt? 
« the warmeſt,” — © Why,“ ſays not ſcruple your veracity ; but I af- 
© ſhe, „1 muſt * confeſs there js © ſure you lolemnly, on my applying. 
«truth in what you ſay, and [ will * tohim, he gave it abfolately-on my 
« endeavour to practiſe it,” The huſ- „ fide; and ſaid he would haveatted in 
© band then coming in, Paul de- „ the ſame manner.” They then pro- 
6 __ And Lennard approaching „ ceeded to produce numberteſs other 
© his wife with an air of good-hu- inſtances, in all which Pauk had, on 
vows of ſecreſy, given his opinion 
on both tides. In the concluſion, 
both believing each other, they fell 
ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, 
and agreed that he had been the oc- - 
caſton of almoſt every diſpute which 


c 

4 

mour, told her he was ſorry for their 

fooliſh diſpute the laſt night? but he 

was now convinced of his error. She 

anſwered ſmiling, ſhe believed ſhe * 

owed his condeſcenſion to his com- 

placence; that ſhe was aſhamed to 

think a word had paſſed on ſo filly an © had fallen ont between them. They 
occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was fatis- then became extremely loving, and 
fied the had been miſtaken; A little © © ſo ful” of condeſcenſion on both - 
contention followed, but with the * ſides, that they vied with each other 
utmoſt good - will to each other, and in cenſuring their own conduct, and 
was concluded by her aſſerting that © © jointly vented their indignation on 
Paul had thoroughly convinced her Paul; whom the wife, feating a 
ſhe had been in the wrong. Upon * bloody conſequence, earneſtly en- 
which they both united in thepraiſes * treated her huſband to ſuffer quietly - 
of their common friend. © to depart the next day, Which was 
Paul now paſt his time with great * the time fixed for his return to quar- | 
ſatisfaction; theſe diſputes being ters, and then drop his acquaintance. ” 
much leſs frequent, as well as ſhorter © However ungenerous this buha- - 
© than uſual; but the devil, or ſomes * viour in Lennard may be * 
0 6 Vis 
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vice z but they both ex- 
©. preſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that 
© day to Paul, that he, who was quick 
© of apprehenſion, taking Lennard 
© aſide, preſſed him ſo home, that he 
© at laſt diſcovered the ſecret. Paul 
© acknowledged the truth, but told 
© him the d with which he had 


© doneit—towhich the other anſwered, - 


he would have acted more friendly 
© to have let him into the whole de- 
* ſign; for he might have aſſured 
© himſelf of his ſecrefy. Paul replied, 
© with ſome indignation, he had given 
© him a ſufficient proof how capable 
© he was of concealing a ſecret from 
© his wife. Lennard returned with 
© ſome warmth—he had more reaſon 
© to upbraid him, for that he had 
© cauſed moſt of the quarrels between 
them by his ſtrange conduct, and 
* might (if they had not diſcovered 


_ © the affair to each other) have been 


© the occaſion their ſeparation. 
© Paul then faid--! But ſomething now 


happened which put a ſtop ts Dick's 

reading, and of whith we ſhall treat 

in the next chapter. 

„e. 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY 1$ con- 
1 | TINUED. | 
OSEPH Andrews had borne with 


great uneaſineſs the impertinence 


of Beau Didapper to Fanny, who bad 


been talking pretty freely to her, 


and offering her ſettlements ; but the 


reſpect to the com had reſtrained 
4 had W hilt the beau 
confined himſelf to the uſe of his tongue 
only; but the ſaid beau, watching 
an opportunity whilſt the ladies eyes 
were diſpoſed another way, offered 
a rudeneſs to her with his hands; 
which Joſeph no ſooner ived, than 
he preſented him with fo ſound a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him ſeve- 
ral paces from where he ſtood. The 
ladies immediately ſcreamed out, roſe 
from their chairs, and the beau, as 
ſoon as he recovered himſelf, drew 
z which Adams obſervin 
ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his lefe- 
hand, and covering himſelf with it as 
with a ſhield, without any weapon of 
offence in his other hand, ſtept in be- 
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fore Joſeph, and expoſed himſelf to 


the enraged beau, who threatened ſuch 
rdition and deſtruction, that it 
rightened the women, who were all 
t in a huddle together, out of their 
with even to 1 _ 3 
vengeance. | was of a diffe- 
dB — and begged Adams 
to let his rival come on for he had 
à good cydgel in his hand, and did 
nat fear him. Fanny now fainted into 
Mrs. Adam's arms, and the whole 
room was in confuſion, when Mr. 
Bogby paſſing by Adams, who lay 
ſnug under the pot-lid, came up to Di- 
dapper, and inſiſted on his ſheathing 
his hanger, promiſing he ſhould have 
ſatis faction; which Joſeph declared he 
would give him, and fight him at any 
weapon whatever, The beau now 
ſheathed his hanger, and taking out a 
et-glaſs, and vowing vengeance all 

he time, re-adjuſted his hair; the par- 
ſon depoſited his ſhield, and Joſeph run- 
ning to Fanny, ſoon brought her back 
to life. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his 
inſult on Didapper ; but he anſwered, 
he would have attacked an army in the 
ſome cauſe. © What cauſe ?? ſaid the 


lady. Madam,“ anſwered Joſeph, 


he was rude to that young woman. 
What, ſays the lady, I ſuppoſe 
© he would have kiſſed the weneh; and 
© is a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch 
© an offer? I muſt tell you, Joſeph, 
© theſe airs de not become you. 
Madam, ſaid Mr. Booby, I faw 
the whole affair, and I do-not com- 
mend my brother; for I cannot — 
* ceive why he ſhould take upon him 
© to be this girl's champion. I cari 
© commend him, ſays Adams: be is 
© abraye lad; and it becomes any man 
© to be the champion of the innocent; 
and he muſt be the baſeſt coward, 
* who would not vindicate'a woman 
© with whom he is on the brink of 
marriage. Sir, ſays Mr. Booby, 
my brother is not a proper match for 
© ſuch a young woman as this. 
No, A Lady Booby, nor do 
« you, Mr. Adams,” act in your pro- 
6 — character, by encouraging 
© ſuch doings ; and I am very much 
© ſurprized you ſhould concern your- 
0 — — it. I think your wife ey 
family your propereſt care. In- 
© deed, dam, your ladyſhip ſays 
© yery true, anſwered Mrs. Adams; 
© he talks a pack of nonſenſe, that the 
„ d ta * $ whole 
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$ whole pariſh are his children. I am 
© ſure I don't underſtand what -he 
< means by it; it would make ſome 
women ſuſpect he had gone aſtray: 
5 but I acquit him of that. I can read 
* -Scripture as well ag he; and I never 
found chat the parſon way abliged to 
4 * for other folks children ; and 
© beſides, he is but a poor curate, and 
© hath little enough, as your lady ſhip 
5 knows, for ag and mine. You 
« ſay very well, Mrs, Adams, quoth 
the Lady Booby, wha had not ſpoke a 
word to her before, you ſeem to 
© be a very ſenſihle woman; and I aſ- 
© ſure you, your huthand is * 
© very fooliſh part, and oppohng his 
* own intereſt; ſeeing my nephew is 
© violently ſet againlt this match: and 
indeed I can't blame him; it is 
© by no means one ſuitable to our fa- 
© mily.* In this manner the my 2 
ceeded with Mrs. Adams, whilſt the 
beau hopped about the room, ſhaking 
his head, partly from pain, and partly 
from anger; and Pamela was chiding 
Fanny for her aſſurance, in aiming at. 
ſuch a match as her brother. Poor 
Fanny anſwered only with her tears, 
which had long — have to wet her 
handkerchief; which Joſeph perceiv- 
ing, took her by the arm, and wrap- 
pins it in his, carried her off, ſwearing 
would own no relation to any one 

who was an enemy to her he loved 
more than all the world. He went out 
with Fanny under his left-arm, bran- 
diſhing a cudgel in his right, and 
neither Mr. by nor the beau 
thought proper to oppoſe him. Lady 
Booby and her company made a very 
ſhort ſtay behind him; for the lady's 
bell now ſummoned them to dreſs ; * 
which they had juſt time before dinner. 
** ow very much de- 
jected, which his wife perceiving, be- 
to ap ly ſome matrimonial — 

She tol Lim he had reaſon to be con- 
cerned; for that he had probably ruin- 
ed his family with his fooliſh tricks: 
but perhaps he was grieved for the loſs 
of his two children, Joſeph and Fanny. 
His eldeſt daughter went on: In- 
« deed, father, it is very hard, to bring 
4 ſtrangers here to eat your children's 
© bread out of their mouths. You 
© have kept them ever ſince they came 
* home; and for any thing I ſee to the 
« contrary, may keep them a month 
longer. Are you obliged to give her 
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© meat, tho'f ſhe was never ſo hand- 
© ſome? But I don't ſee ſhe is ſo much 
© handſomer than other people. If 
c . were to be kept 2 their 
c uty, ſhe would ſcarce fare better 
* than her neighbours, I believe. As 
for Mr. h, I have nothing to 
* ſay, he is 2 man oy honeſt 
© principles I me time 
ky _ or what „ but for 
4 the girl— Why doth ſhe not return 
© to her place the ran away from? I 
© would not give ſuch a vagabond flut 


a halfpenny, though I had a million 


© of money; no, though ſhe was ſtarv- 
ing. Indeed but I would, cries 
little Dick; © and, father, rather than 
© poor Fanny ſhould be ſtarved, I wilt 
© give her all this bread and cheeſe.” 
(OE what he held in his band. 
dams ſmiled on the boy, and tol 
him he rejoiced to ſee he was. a chriſ- 
tian; and that if he had a halfpenny 
in his pocket, he would have given it 
him; telling him, it was his duty te 
look upon all his neighbours as his 
brothers and ſiſtera, and love them ac- 
cordingly. Yes, papa, ſays he, I 
© love her better than my ſiſters: for ſhe 
is far handſomer than any of them. 
© —Is ſhe ſo, ſaucebox?” ſays the ſiſ- 
ter, giving him a box on the ear 
which the father would probably have 
reſented, had not Joſeph, Fanny, and 
the pedlar, at that inſtant returned to- 
ther. Adams bid his wife p 
me food for their dinner; ſhe fai 
truly ſhe could not, ſhe had ſomething 
elſe to do, Adams rebuked her for 
diſputing his commands, and quoted 
many texts of Scripture to prove that 
the buſband is the head of the wife, and 
ſhe is to ſubmit and obey. The wife 
anſwered, it was blaſ y to talk 
22 out of church; — ſuch 
ings were very r to be faid in 
the * but that was prophane 
to talk them in common diſcourſe. 
Joſeph told Mr. Adams, he was not 
come with any deſign to give him or 
Mrs. Adams any trouble; but te de- 
fire the favour of all their company ta 
the George (an alehoule in the pariſh) 
where he had beipoke a piece of bacon 
and greens for their diner. Mrs. 
Adams, who was a very. good ſort of 
woman, only rather too ſtrict in c- 
nomicks, readily accepted this invita- 
tion, as did the parſon himſelf by her 
example; and away they all walked 
together, 
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together, not omitting little Dick, to 
whom Joſeph gave a Ar r he 
heard" of his intended liberality to 
Fanny. 


«+ 


"CHAP. xu. 


WHERE THE GOOD-NATURED REA- 
DER "WILL SEE SOMETHING 
WHICH WILL GIVE HIM NO 

GREAT PLEASURE, 


HE pedlar had been very inquifi- 
T tive "i the time he had firſt 
heard that the great houſe in this pariſh 
belonged to Lady Booby z and had 
learnt that ſhe was the widow of Sir 
Thomas, and that Sir Thomas had 
bought Fanny, at about the age of 
three or four years, of à travelling 
woman; and now their homely but 
hearty meal was ended, he told Fanny, 
he believed he could acquaint her with 
her parents. The -whole- company, 
eſpecially ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this 


offer of the pedlar's. He then pro- 


cteded thus, while they all lent their 
ſtrictett attention: Though' I am 
© now contented with this humble way 
© of getting my livelihood, I was for- 
© merly a gentieman; for ſo all thoſe 
© of my profeſhon are called: in a 
© word, I was a drummer in an Iriſh 
© regiment of foot. Whilſt I was in 
© this honourable ſtation, I attended an 
© officer of our regiment into England 
© a recruiting. Fo our march from. 
© Briſtol to Frome (for fince the decay 
of the woollen trade, the clothin 
towns have furniſhed the army with 
a great number of recruits) we over- 
took on the road a woman who ſeem- 
ed to be about thirty years old, or 
thereabouts, not very handſome, but 
well enough for a ſoldier. As we 
came up to her, ſhe mended her 
pace, and falling into diſcourſe with 
our ladies, (for every man of the 
party, namely, a ſerjeant, two pri- 
vate men, and a drum, were provid- 
ed with their women, except myſelf ) 
ſhe continued to travel on with us. 
I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my lot, 
advanced preſently to her, made love 
to her in our military way, and quick - 
ly ſucceeded to my wiſhes, We {truck 
a bargain within a mile, and lived 
together as man and wife to her dy- 
ing day. I ſuppoſe,” fays Adams, 
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ivterrupting him, yen were ward. 
ed witk a licence: for 1 don't ſee 
© how you could contrive to have the 
© banns ' publiſhed white you were 
© marching from place to place. No, 
Sir, ſaid the pedlar, we took a 
© licence to go to bed together without 
© any: banns.'— Aye, aye,” ſaid the 
parſon, ex neceſitate, à licence may 
© be 'aflowable enough; but ſurely, 
c furely; the other is the more regular 
© and eligible way. — The pedlar pro- 
ceeded. thus : © She returned with me 
©to our regiment, and removed with 
us from quarters to quarters, till at 
6 laſt, whilſt we lay at Gallway, ſne 
© fell ill of a fever, and died. hen 
ſhe was on her death- bed the called 
me to her, and, crying bitterly, de- 
clared, ſhe could not depart this world 
without diſcovering a ſecret to me, 
which ſhe ſaid was the only fin which 
fat heavy on her heart. She ſaid ſhe, 
had formerly travelled in a company 
of gypſies, Who had made à practice 
of ſealing away children; that for 
her oon part, ſhe had been on! 
once guilty of the crime; whic 
ſhe ſaid the lamented more than all 
the reſt of her ſins, ſinee probably it 
might have occaſioned the death ofthe 
parents: For,” added ſhe, it is al- 
t moſtimpoſſible to deſeribe the beauty 
« of the young creature, which was 
& about a year and a half old when I 
« kidnapped it. We kept her (for ſhe 
& was 2 girl) above two years in our 
« company, when 1 ſold her myſelf for 
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e three guineas to Sir Thomas Booby 


« in Somerſetſhire.” Now, you know. 
© whether there are any more of that 
name in this country.'—" Ves, ſays 


Adams, there are ſeveral Booby's 


« who are ſquires, but I believe no 
© baronet now alive; beſides, it an- 
© ſwers ſo exactly in every point, there 
© is no room for doubt ; but you have 
* forgot to tel] us the parents from 
hom the child was ſtolen.—“ Their 
name, anſwered the pedlar, © was 
Andrews. They lived ativut thirty” 
miles from the ſquire; and the told 
me, that I might be ſure to find them 
© out by one circumſtance; for that 
they had a daughter of a very ſtrange 
name, Pem-ela, or Pe-me-la ; ſome 
pronounced it one way, fome ano- 
© ther.” Fanny, who had changed 
colour at the firſt mention of the 
name, now fainted away; Jeſeph turn - 

ed 
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. td pale, and hor Dichy began to roar; 


the parſon fell on his knees, and ejacu- 


Jated many thankſgivings, that this 
diſcove had been made' before the 


dreadful lin of inceſt was committed; 
and the pedlar was ſtruck with amaze- 
ment, not being able to account for all 
this confuſion, the cauſe of which was 
preſently opened by the 2 daugh- 
ter, who was the only unconcerned 

rſon ; (for the mother was chafing 

anny's temples, and taking the ut- 
moſt care of her z) and indeed Fanny 
was the only creature whom the daugh- 
ter would not have pitied in her fitua- 
tion; wherein, though we compaſ- 
ſionate her ourſelves, we ſhall leave 
her for a little while, and pay a ſhort 
vilit to Lady Booby. 


CHA?P.' XIII 


THE HISTORY | RETURNING TO 
| © THE LADY BOOBY, GIVES SOME 
ACCOUNT or - THE TERRIBLE 
CONFLICT IN HER BREAST BE- 
, TWEEN LOVE AND PRIDE; WITH 
WHAT HAPPENED ON THE PRE» 
SENT DISCOVERY. | 


HE lady ſat down with her com- 
pany to dinner; but eat nothing. 
As ſoon as the cloth was removed; ſhe 
whiſpered Pamela, that ſhe was taken 
a little ill, and defired her to entertain 

her huſband and Beau Didapper.. She 
then went up into her chamber, ſent 
for Slipſlop, threw herſelf on the bed, 
in the agonies of love, rage, and de- 
ſpair ; nor could ſhe conceal theſe boil - 
ing paſſions longer, without burſting. 
Slipſlop now approached her bed, and 
' aſked how her ladyſhip did; but inſtead 
of revealing her diforder, as ſhe intend- 
ed, ſhe entered into a long encomium 
on the beauty and virtues of Joſeph 
Andrews; ending at Jaſt with expret- 
ſing her concern, that ſo much tender- 
nets ſhould be thrown away on ſo deſ- 
picable an object as Fanny. Slipflop, 
well knowing how to humour her mil- 
treſ(s's frenzy, proceeded to repeat, with 
exaggeration, if poſſible, all her miſ- 
treſs had ſaid, and concluded with a 
with, that Joſeph had been a gentle- 
man, and that ſhe could ſee her lady 
in the arms of ſuch a huſband, The 
lady then ſtarted From the bed, and 
taking a turn or two crols the room, 
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cried out with a deep figh: © Sure, 
* bewould make any woman happy.'— 
* Your ladyſhip, ſays ſhe, « would be 
the happieſt woman in the world with 
him. A fig for cuſtom and non- 
ſenſe ! What wails what people ſay ? 
Shall I be afraid of eating ſweet- 
meats, becauſe people may ſay I have 
a ſweet tooth! If I had a mind to 
marry a man, all the world ſhould 
not hinder me. Your ladyſhip hath 
no parents to tutelar your mnfettions ; 
beſides, he is of your ladyſhip's 
family now, and as good a gentle- 
man as any in the country; and 
why ſhould not a woman follow her 
mind as well asa man! Why ſhould 
not your ladyſhip marry the brother, 
as well as your nephew the ſitter? I 
am ſure, if it was a fragrant crime, 
© I would not perſuade your ladyſhip 
© to it.'—* But, dear Slipſlop, an- 
ſwered the lady, If I could prevail 
on myſelf to commit ſuch a weak 
neſs, there is that curſed Fanny in 
the way, whom the idiot—O how I 
hate and deſpiſe him '—* She, a 
little ugly minx ! cries Slipſlop ; 
leave her to me. I ſuppoſe your 
ladyſhip hath heard of Joleph's fitt- 
ing with one of Mr. Didapper's ſer- 
vants about her; and his maſter hath 
ordered them to carry her away by 
force this evening. T'll take care 
they ſhall not want aſſiſtanee. I 
was talking with this gentleman, 
© who was below, juſt when your 
© ladyſhip ſent for me. Go back,” 
ſays the Lady Booby, this inſtant ; 
for I expect Mr. Didapper will ſoon 
„be going. Do all you can; for I 
* am reſolved this wench ſhall not be 
in our family: I will endeavour to 
return to the company; but let me 
* know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off.“ 
Slipſlop went away; and her miſtreſs 
began to arraign her own conduct in 
the following manner: 

What am I doing} How do I ſuf- 

fer this paſſion to creep imperceptibly 

upon me! How many days, are palt 
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myſelf the queſtion? Marry a, foot- 

man! Diſtrackion! Can I afterwards 

bear the eyes of my acquaintance ? 

© but I can retire from them; retire 

© with one in whom I propoſe more 

© happine(s than, the world without 

© him can give me! Retire—to feed 

* continually. on beauties, which my 
ö * inflamed 
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* inflamed imagination fickens with 
» eagerly gazing on; to ſatisfy every 
« appetite, every deſire, with their ut- 
* moſt wi 
© on a footman! I deſpiſe, I deteſt my 
0 on. Yet why? Is he not ge- 
© nerous, gentle, kind ?—Kind to 
« whom? to the meaneſt wretch, a 
© creature - below my conſideration. 
* Doth he not? Yes, he doth prefer 
« herz curſe his beauties, and the 
© little low heart that poſſeſſes them; 
« which. can baſely deſcend to this 
© deſpicable wench, and be ungrate- 
© fully deaf to all the honours I do 
© him. And can I then love this 
* monſter? No, I will tear his image 
© from my boſom, tread on him, ſpurn 
© him. I will have thoſe pitiful 
© charms, which now I delpiſe, 
* mangled in wy fight; for I will 
© not ſuffer the little jade I hate to 
« riot in the beauties I contemn. No, 
« though I deſpiſe him myſelf; though 
J would ſpurn him from my feet, 
© was he to languith at them, no other 
« ſhould taſte the happineſs I ſcorn. 
Why do I ſay happineſs ! to me it 
© would be miſery. To ſacrifice m 

© reputation, wy character, my ran 

* in life, to the indulgence of a mean 
© and a vile appetite. How I deteſt 
* the thought I how much more ex- 
* quifite is the pleaſure reſulting from 
0 reflection of virtue and prudence, 
© than the faint reliſh of what flows 
from vice and folly! Whither did I 
© ſuffer this improper, this mad paſ- 
© fron, to hurry me, only by neglecting 
to ſummon the aid of reaſon to my 
© aſſiſtance ]! Reaſon, which hath now 
© ſet before me my deſires in their 
© proper colours, and immediately 
4 Lelged me to expel them. Yes, I 
© thank Heaven and my pride, I have 
© now perfectly conquered this un- 
© worthy paſſion ; and if there was 
© no obſtacle in it's way, my pride 
© would diſdain any pleafures which 
© could be the conſequence of ſo bale, 


© ſo mean, ſo vulgar— Slipflop re- 


turned at this inftant in a violent 
hurry, and with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs, cty'd out, O, Madam, I 
© have ſtrange news. Tom the foot- 
man is juſt come from the George; 
© where it ſeems Joſeph and the reſt 
© of them are a jinłetting; and he ſays, 
4 there is a ſtrange man who hath diſ- 


* covered that Fanny and Joleph are 
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| and do I doat thus 
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brother and ſiſter." How, Slipttop i* 
cries the lady in aſurprize. *. I had 
not time, Madam, cries Slipſlop, 
© to enquire about particles, but Toni 
: 1 it muſt certainly be true. 
his unex account entirel 

obliterated all thoſe admirable reflec- 
tions which the ſupreme power of rea- 
ſon had ſo wiſely made juſt before. 
In ſhort, when deſpair, which bad, 
more ſhare in producing the reſolu- 
tions of hatred we have ſeen taken; 
began to retreat, the lady heſitated a 
moment, and then forgetting all the 
purport of her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her 
woman again, with orders to bid Toni 
attend her in the parlour, where the 
now haſtened to acquaint Pamela with 
the news, Pamela faid, ſhe could not 
believe it: for ſhe had never heard that 
her mother had loſt any child, er that 
ſhe had ever any more than Joſeph and 
herſelf, The lade flew into a violent 
rage with her, and talked of upſtarts; 
and diſowning relations who had lo 
lately been on à level with her. Pa- 
mela made no anſwer : but her huſ- 
band taking up her cauſe, ſeverely re- 
primanded his aunt for behaviour 
to his wife z he told her, if it had 

n earlier in the evening ſhe ſhould 
not have ſtaĩd a moment longer in her 
houſe; that he was convinced if this 
young woman could be proved her 
ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her 
as ſuch; and he himſelf would do the 
ſame. He then deſired the fellow might 
be ſent for, and the young woman 
with him; which Lad y imme- 
diately ordered, and thinking proper 
to make ſome apology to Pamela tot 
what ſhe had ſai „it was readily ac- 
cepted, and all things reconciled. 
The pedlar now attended, as did 
— + my" Joſeph, who would not 

uit her; the parſon likewiſe was in- 
uced, not only by curioſity, of which 
he had no ſmall portion, but by his 
duty, as he apprehended, to follow 
them : for he continued all the way to 
exhort them, WhO were now breaking 
their hearts, to offer up thankſgivings, 
_ be joyful for ſo mitaculous an 
ape. 

When they arrixed at Booby-Hall; 
0 A were preſently called into the 
parlour, where the pedlar repeated the 
lame ſtory he had told befote, and in · 


ſiſted on the truth of every circum- 


Kance ; ſo that all whe heard him were 
exucthely 
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extremely well ſatisfied of the truth, 4 


except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe 
had never heard either of her patents 
mention ſuch an accident, that it mult 
be certainly falſe; and 8 the 


Lady Booby, who ſuſpected the 
Falſhood of the ſtory, from her ardent 
defire that it ſhould be true; and 


. Joſeph, who fearet it's truth, from his 


earneſt wiſhes that it might prove falſe, 
Mr. Booby now deſired them all to 
ſuſpend their ' curioſity and abſolute 
belief or diſbelief, till the next morn- 
ing, when he expected old Mr. 
Andrews and his wife to fetch himſelf 
and Pamela home in, his coach, and 
then they might be certain of perfect. 
knowing the truth or falſhood of this 
relation; in which, he ſaid, as there 
were many ſtrong eircumſtances to in- 
duce their credit, ſo he could not 
receive any intereſt the pedlar could 
ve in inventing it, or in endea- 
wouring to impoſe ſuch a falſhood 
on them. * 1 
The 2 Booby, who was very 
little uſed to ſuch company, enter- 
tained them all, viz. ber nephew, his 
wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau 
and the 'parſon, with great good- 
humour, at her own table. As to the 
pedlar, ſhe ordered him to be made 
as welcome as poſſible by her ſervants. 
All the company in the parlour, ex- 
cept the diſappointed lovers, who ſat 
ſullen and filent, were full of | mirth : 
for Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joſeph 


to aſk Mr. Didapper's pardon ; with 


which he was perfectly ſatisfied, 
Many jokes paſſed between the beau 
and the parſon, chiefly on each other's 
dreſs ; e afforded much diverſion 


to the company, Pamela chid her 
brother Joſeph for the concern which 


he expreſſed at diſcovering a new ſiſter. 


She faid,, if he loved Fanny as he 


ought, with a pure affection, he had 


no reaſon to lament being related to 
her. Upon which Adams began to 


diſcourſe on platonick love; whence he 


made a quick tranſition to the joys in 
the next world, and concluded with longer. 
ſtrongly aſſertin that there was no * ces of my conſtancy, not to doubt of 
ſuch thing as pleaſure'in_ this. Rt. | % 
which Pamela and her huſband ſmiled" 
on one another.. 0 


This happy pair propoling to retire, 


(oy no © oF rms ve the leaſt 
yinptom of de ring reſt they all re- 
to ſeveral beds provided for 


pared 


* * 


them in the ſame houſez nor was 
Adams himſelf ſuffered to go. home, 
it being a ſtormy night, Fanny indeed 
often begged ſhe might go home with 
the parſon ; but her ſtay was ſo ſtrong · 
e on, that ſhe at laſt, by Jo- 
eph's advice, conſented, 


* 


CHAP. XIV. 


CONTAINING SEVERAL CURIOUS 


NIGHT-ADVENTURES, IN WHICH. 


MR. ADAMS {FELL INTO. ux 
HAIR-BREADTH,SCAPES,, PART=, 
LY OWING. TO, Mis GOODNESS, 

AND PARTLY" TO, HIS ,,1NAD<*; 
VERTENCY,,, | >. 51 


A OUT an hour after they had all 
A ſeparated (it being now paſt three 
in the morning) Beau dap ; Whoſe 
paſſion for Fanny permitte Rim not to 
cloſe his eyes, but had employed his 
imagination in contrivances how to 
ſatisfy his deſires, at laſt hit on a me- 
thod by which he hoped do effect it. He 
had ordered his 9580 to bring him 
word where Fanny. Ys and had receiv- 
ed his information; he therefore aroſe, 
put on his breeches and night-gown, | 
and ſtole ſoftly along the — — which 


led to her apartment; and being come 


to the door, as he imagined ; it, he 


opened it with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, 


and entered the chamber. A ſavour 
now invaded his noſtrils which he did 


not expect in the room of ſo ſweet a a 
young creature, and which might have 
probably had no good efteRt on a cool- 


er lover. However, he groped out the 


bed with difficulty; for there was not 
a glimpſe of light and opening the 
uſpered in Jo eph's 

voice (for he was an excellent mimick) 
6 Fan my angel, I am come to in- 
orm thee that I have diſcovered the | 

* falſhood of the ſtory. we, laſl night 
* heard, I am no longer thy brother, 
but thy laver z nor will, 1 be delayed 
the enjoyment of thee one moment 
You have ſufficient affuran - | 


curtains, he w 


c 


ing yoke, ap x would be want 


"loye to deny. me the poſſeſſion of 


th chars.” 80 ſaying, he diſen - | 
cumbered bimſelf from theliule clothes 
he had on, and leaping into bed, em- 


braced bis angel, as he conceivert her, 


'with great — If he was fur- 


prized 


1. 
ze gf 


Jorig is this est e fuſion ; for both tu 
m this yen Ber an; or 


Nn 


bug returne 
He e not 


ee 


* and his r prefently ydiſcoyer- 
ed their nog Indeed it was no other 
man the aceo 1 5 Slipglop whom, 
he had. nga 1 80e though the im- 
mation ts new the . m_—_ ſhe 
had — tor Jo in h, he was at a 
loſs to gue teſenitative of 
Fanny. He had ſo little ſeen or taken 
notice of this traces hat light 
iffaf would have "afforded Him No 
alliftance in his * efture, Beau Di- 
dapper ho — eived his miſ- 
e; than he aftethptel to eſcap from 
the bed with much Fakes hafte” than 
he had — 2 245 4 _ watch al 


Slipſlop 

dent Worm 1 del f oy ited of 
thoſe Le delici6us o 5 K e her fan 
oY had promiſed he der Fas 


ke'an een Renter to her 
Wack. Indeed fhe wunted an 0 Pporty- 
nity to heal Toftie we which her NR 
condut᷑t had, ſhe fea! ven her re- 
tion; and'as me 20 a wonderful 
preſence | of mind,” ſhe "conceived the 


pe of the t unfärtunate beau to 
—— y thrown 15 — way to N 
7 pinion o im 
„ Arthat iuſtant᷑ th e When, he 
ts Teap from th 


fat hola of bis fir, at the 
© thou villain!" 
befieve, | the 


= Se 
« Fed me e 
„n Fape againſt thee, I Wil! proſecute - 
© thee with theutms! vengeance,” e 
deau attem 5 . loo "on me 
held him fa en he led, 
mne cried out, . tor ape! 
« fobbery? ruin? hich words | 
Parſon Adams, ho 15 np next. 
chamber wakeful; and Leder on 
the pedlar's alles very ry, jumped ok 
bed, and, without ſtaying to put a 
of Clothes on, haſtened into the apa 
ment whence the cries proceeded. 
made directly to the bed in we 
where, ; Jaying E hold of the 
(for Ship 


iti, 


ging 


> 4 


a op to let him go he no lon; * 
but wad th youn - 
man in yang of 3 = 
medtiately Fa wr br be the bed, # 


w_ e Lali 1, oe 


im 


e bed; Re cau lit 


11 


and 
e e 


we, 180 


. loy,, and rx now 
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rn 
h ed 
= et 1 . 2 ET 


ng towards Minh e 
50 1 [> 3 tt his wra 
ng inflan 8 
by e fo" fo. — y, that a had oor 
* 7 irs wy andfell on the pillow 
a moſt V bably have given 55 
Red an 


oe 152 bots. A ams, maſſing w_ bl 


y on Slipſlop, who — 
ae well ir ſhecou * was he 
8 


nd hai 
de e of 
hit app 15 She 25 a he 
£ Adams an 
1 55 15 PA egen. and 1 8 


he would gra i ith him 
in ga. Ne another Ken 0 on . 
: ſuch a N 


he gavs h 
= —4 that to roar | 
4 8 the houſe, 


1925 * be * 
n 
r her her donle-co had Alen — 
© 06) piped neg ar gh . - 
bs W 


n 


5 U , 
being 3 


4 


KT 2 


3, a. 


in her hand, the walked un- 
e by the Fora mountains 
then, concluded hex to be à witch ; 
* am DE with — 
rhe light, turned b and ſaw the 
; , modeſty, £ $5.08 e found. the naked 


p*tticoat and 1 

candle, pn 8 * 1 e in 

J. Fr . 8 room. ; WAETS, 

tered juſt ar einftant as Adams 

0 0 Slipflop carried bef at, 

yy — with a 12 0 

faid, he an e | $ gave ſu 

to 2 7 25 of deyi wy Slipllop ſeeing 
« Hel witk a moſt, 

_ audible weed dams perceiving.. 
lady (as ſhe did py ult as ſhe came 
1 905 OY Or 12 z Dor 41 . 
, condition of Adams, ſuffer her to ap: 

proach op AG She then _ | 


had tore his ſhirt * "vil the parſon as the wickedeſt of al. 
and rs hot kis {kin extremely foft, men, and particular 
and hearing him in 2 lo voice of a 


ence, in chuſing Fer houſe. for 
vo won of his yo K and = 
an for the of his 

A Poor Advis 
covered the, 2 Al of his begfeh Ie 
ip g.nct 


EY at his im- 
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7770 he was ho leſs confounded than 
dy Booby herſelf, and immediately 
whipt under the bed- clothes, whence 
the chaſte Slipllop endeavoured in vain 
to ſhut him out. Then putting forth 
his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment, he wore a flannel night-caz he 
proteſted his innocence, and aſked ten 
1 pardopy of Mrs. Slipſlop for 
the blows he had ſtruck her, vowing 
- br miſtaken her for a witch, 2 
ooby then caſting her eyes on t 

ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle 
with great luſtre, which, when ſhe had 
taken it up, appeared to be a very fine 

ir of diamond buttons for the ſleeves. 
1 little farther ſhe ſaw lie the ſleeve it- 
ſelf of a ſhirt with laced ruffles. © Hey- 
« day!” ſays ſhe, © what is the mean- 
© ing of this?'—" O, Madam, fays 
Slipflop, I don't, know What hath 
« happened, I have been ſo terrified, 
C i may have been a dozen men in 


« the room. To whom belongs this 
6 1 ſhirt and jewels?” ſays the 
lady. Undoubtedly, cries the par- 
ſdy, © to the young gentleman whom 
6 l miſtook for a woman on comin 
© into the room, wheoes proceeded a 
«© the ſubſequent miſtakes ; for if I 
© had ſuſpected him for a man, I would 
© have ſeized him had he been another 
© Hercules, though indeed he ſeems 
© rather to Hi:wbs Hylas.* He then 
e an account of the reaſon of his 
riling from bed, and the reſt, till the 
lady came into the room; at which 
and the figures of Slipſlop and her 
at the oppoſite corners of the bed, the 
could not refrain from laugliter, nor 
did Slipſlop perſiſt in accuſing the par- 
ſon of any motions towards a rape. 
The lady therefore deſired him to re- 
turn to lis bed as ſoon as ſhe was de- 
parted, and then ordering Slipſlop to 
ariſe and attend her in her own room, 


ſhe returned herſelf thither, When 


ſhe was gone, Adams renewed his peti- 


tions for pardon to Mrs, Slipſlop, Who, 


th a moſt chriſtian temper, not ply 
forgave, but began to move with muc 


courteſy towards him, which be taking. 


as a hint to be gone, immediately quit- 
ted the bed, and made the beſt of 
inſtead of turning to the right, he 
tiirned to the Jet. ö 
apartment where Fanny lay, wi 
ſe reader may remember) had not 


gallant, whoſe heads only were yiſible 


his 
way towards his own; . 


and went to the 
Who (as 


3.0 


dept a wink the preceding night, — 
who was ſo hagged ont with what 
happened to her in the day,. that not- 
withſtanding all thoughts of her Joſeph; 
2 fallen inte ſa profound a _ 
hat all the noiſe in the adjoinin 
had — 5 1 diſturb her. Adams 
groped out the bed, and turning the 
clothes down ſoftly, a cuſtom Mrs. 
Adams had long accuſtomed him io, 
ept in, and depoſited his carcaſe on 
the bed-poſt, a place which that good 
woman, had always aſſigned — . 
As the cat or lap - dog of ſome lovely 
nymph, for whom ten thouſand lovers 
languiſh, lies quietly by the fide of a 
charming maid, and, , ignorant of the 
ſcene of * on which they repoſe, 
meditates the future capture of a 
mouſe, or ſurprizal of a plate of bread 
and. butter: ſo Adams lay by the fide 
of Fanny, ignorant of the iſe to 
which he was ſo near; not could che ema - 
nation of ſweets which flowed from her 
breath, overpower the fumes of tobacco 
which played in the parſon's noſtrils. 
And now ſleep. had not overtaken the 
good man, when Joſeph, who had. 
ecretly appointed Fanny to come to her 
at the break of day, rapped ſoftly at 
the chamber - door, which when he had 
repeated twice, Adams cried, * Come 
in, whoever you are. Joſeph thought 
he had miſtaken the door, though the: 
had given him. the moſt exact direc-. 
tions; however, knowing his friend's 
voice, he opened it, and ſaw ſome fe- 
male yeſtments lying on, a chair, Fan- 
ny waking at the ſame inftant, and 
wary - out her hand on Adams's 
beard, ſhe cried out, O heavens ! 
« where am 11 — Bleſs me! where 
* am II ſaid the parſon, Then Fanny 
ſcreamed, Adams leapt out of bed, and 
Joſeph ſtood, as the tragedians call it, 
ike the Statue of Surprize. How came 
* the into my room?” cried Adams, 
© How came you into her's?” cried Jo- 
ſeph, in aſtonihment. I know no- 
* thing of the matter,” anſwered 
Adams, but that ſhe is a veſtal for 
me. As I am a chriſtian, I know 
© not whether the is a man or woman, 
© He is an infidel who doth not beliere 
© in witchcraft. They as ſurely exiſt 
now as in the days of Saul. My 
* clothes are bewitched away too, and 
* Fanny's brought into their place.“ 
For he fill ingſteq he was in his own. 
apartment. But Fanny denied it vehe - 
Dd meatly j 


174 


. 
mently 


z and ſaid, his attempting to 
1 of ſuch a fal hood, 
vinced her 6f his wicked deſigns. 
© How ſaid Joſeph in a rage, hath 
© he offered any rudeneſs to you? 
She anſwered, ſhe could not accuſe him 
of any, more than villainouſly ſtealing 
to bed to her, which ſhe thought ride- 
neſs ſufficient, and what no min would 
do without a wicked intention. Jo- 
ſeph's great opinion of Adams was not 
eaſily to be ſtaggered,” and when be 
heard from Fanny that no harm had ha 
ned, he grew a little cooler; yet ſtil} 
was confounded, and as he knew 


the houſe, and that the women's a- 


rtments were on this fide Mrs. Slip- 
Rope room, and the men's on the other, 
he was convinced that he was in Fan- 
ny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams there - 
fore of this truth, he begged him to 


give ſome account how he came there. 
Adams then ſtanding in his ſhirt, which 


did not offend Fanny, as the curtains 
of the bed were drawn, related all that 
had happened, and when he had ended, 


Joſeph told him, it was plain he had 


miſtaken, by turning to the right in- 
ſtead of the left. Odſo ! cries 


© have hit on the very thing. He then 
traverſed the room, rubbing his hands, 
and begged Fan 


man or woman. That innocent crea- 
ture firmly believing all he ſaid, told 
him, ſhe was no longer an 
ged Joſeph to conduct him into his 


own apartment, where he ſhould ſtay * 


himſelf, till ſhe had put her clothes on. 
Joſeph and Adams accordingly depart- 
ed, and the latter foon was convinced 


of the miſtake he had committed ; how- 


ever, whilſt he was drefling himſelf, 
he often aſſerted he believed in the pow- 
er of witchcraft notwithſtanding, and 
did not ſee how a chriſtian could deny it. 


/ 


CHAP. XV. 


THE ARRIVAL OF GAFFAR AND 


+GAMMAR ANDREWS, WITH ANO- 


- THER PERSON NOT MUCH EX- 


"PECTED 5; AND A PERFECT so- 
LUTION OF THE DIFFICULTIES. 


7 


RAISED BY THE PEDLAR. 
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dams, 
© that's true; as fare as ſixpence, you 


nny's pardon, aſſuring 
her he did not know whether ſhe was 


gry, and beg- 


out, © She is, ſhe is my child.“ 


A $ ſoon as Fanny was dreſt, . | 
returned to her, and they bad a 


long converſation together, the conclue 
flow of which . if ak found 
themſelves to be really brother and ſiſ- 
ter, they vowed a perpetual celibacy, 
and to live together alt their days, and 
indulge a platonick friendſhip for each 
other. 5 A 
The company were all very merry at 
breakfaſt, Ka oſeph and 3 
ther more chearful than the preceding 
night. The Lady Booby produced the 
diamond button, which the beau moſt 
readily owned, and alledged that he 
was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep, 
Indeed he was far from being aſhamed 
of his amour, and rather endeavoured 
to infinuate that more than was really 
true had paſt between him and the fair 


* p: | | "1 ' 
Their tea was ſcarce over, When 
news came of the arrival of old Mr. 
Andrews and his wife. They were 
immediately introduced, and kindl 
received by the Lady Booby, whoſe 
heart went now pit-a-pat, as did thoſe 
of Joſeph and Fanny. They felt per- 
haps little leſs anxiety in this interval, 
than OEdipus himſelf, whilſt his fate 
was revealing. 

Mr. Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by 
informing the old gentleman that he, 
had a child in the company more than 
he knew of, and taking Fanny by the 
hand, told him, this was that daughter 
of his who had been ſtolen away by 
dete in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, 
after expreſſing ſome aſtoniſhment, aſ- 
ſored his honour that he had never loſt 
a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had 
any other children than Joſeph and Pa- 
mela. Theſe words were a cordial to 
the two lovers; but had a different ef- 
fect on Lady Booby. She ordered the 
pedlar to be called, who recounted his 
ſtory as he had done before. At the 
end of which old Mrs. Andrews run- 
ning to Fanny, embraced her, crying 
The 
company were all amazed at this diſ- 
agieement between the man and his 
wife; and the blood had now forſaken, 
the cheeks of the lovers, when the old 
woman turning to her huſband, who 
was more ſurprized than all the reſt, 
and having a little recovered her own 
ſpirits, delivered herſelf as follows. 


Vou may remember, my dear, when 


« aw voſt a ſerjeant to Gibraltar, ou 
; | 


left me big with child; you ſtaid a- 
{ broad, you know, upwards of three 
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© them, was obliged to alk for relief 
* of the pariſh; but inſtead of giving 


8 „In your abſence I was brought 
to bed, 1 yerily believe of this daugh- 
7 ter, whom I am ſure I have realon 
© to remember, for I ſuckled her at 
© this very breaſt till the day ſhe was 
5 ſtolen from me, One afternoon, when 
© the child was about a year, or a year 
and half old, or thereabours, two Nes 
© women. came to the door, and offer- 
ed to tell my fortune. One of them 
had a child in her lap; I ſhewed them 
* my hand, and defired to know if you 
© was ever to come home again, which 
cl — as o_y if it was but 
6 erday, th ithfully promiſed 
6 = you ond. I left Au girl in 
© the cradle, and went to draw them 
« cup of liquor, the beſt I had; when 
C . with the pot (I am ſure [ 
© was not abſent longer than whilſt I 
© am telling it to you) the women 
were gone. I was afraid they had 
f ſtolen ſomething, and looked and 
looked, but to na purpoſe ; and 
© Heaven knows I had very little for 
5 them to ſteal, At laſt hearing the 
child cry in the cradle, I went ta 
© take it up—but O the living! how 
vas I ſurprized to find, inſtead of my 
. © own girl that I had put into the cra- 
t dle, who was as fine a fat thriving 
© child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's 
day, a poor ſickly boy, that did not 
s ſeem to 1 * an = 3 * I ran 
« out, pulling my hair off, and cryin 
© like * mg Shs the CONS 
never could hear a word of them from 
that day to this. When I came back, 
the poor infant (which is our Joſeph 
s there, as (tout as he now ſtands) 
« lifted up his eyes upon me fo pite- 
ouſly, « th to be ſure, notwithſtand - 
ing my paſſion, I could not find in 
my heart to do it any miſchief, A 


« it me, they removed me, by juſtices 
* warrants, fifteen miles to the place 
* where | now live, where I pad not 
been long ſettled before you came 
© home, Jo 

name I gave bim myſelf—the Lord 
* knows whether he was baptized or 


no, or by what name) Joſeph, I ſay, , 
* ſeemed to me to be about five years. 


© old when you returned; for I believe 
* heis two or three years older than our 
© daughter here; (for I am thorough-. 
ly convinced the is the (ame) and 
© when you ſaw him, you ſaid he was 


© a chopping boy, without ever mind- 


ing his age: and ſo I ſeeing you did 
© not ſuſpect Py of the matter, 
* thought I might een as well keep it 


© to myſelf, for fear you ſhould not 
© love him as well as 1 did. And all 


© this is veritably true, and I will 
© take my oath of it before any juſtice 
in the kingdom.” . 


The pedlar, who had been ſummon- 
ed by the order of Lady Booby, liſten- 
ed with the utmoſt attention to Gams 
mar Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe: 


had finiſhed, aſked her if the * 
aſt ? 


tious child had no mark on it's 


to which ſhe anſwered, Yes, he had 


as fine a ſtrawberry as ever grew in a 


garden. This Joſeph acknowledg- 


ed; and unbuttoning his coat, at 
interceſſion of the company, ſhewed it 


to them. Well, ſays Gaffar An- 


drews, who was a comical, fly old 


fellow, and very likely defired to have 


no more children than he could keep, . 


« you have proved, I think, very 
6 plainly, that this boy doth not be- 
: . 


ong to us; but how are you certain 


* that the girl is yours?“ The parſon 


ſeph (for that was the' 


2 
— 


r RT" 


neighbour of mine happening to then brought the pedlar forward, and 
come in at the ſame time, and hear- defired him to repeat the ſtory which he 
ing the caſe, adviſed me to take care had communicated to him the preced- - 
of this poor child, and God would ing day at thealehouſe ; which he com- 
rhaps one day reſtore me my own, plied with, and related what the rea- 
pon which I took the child up, and der, as well as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen. 


ſuckled it to he ſure, for all the 
world as if it had been born of my 
own natural body. And as true as 
I am alive, in a little time I lov 

the boy all to nothing as if it h 

my own girl. Well, as I was ſay- 
ing, times g ng wry dards I hav- 
ing two children, and nothing but 
my own work, which was little e- 


+ pough, God knows, to maintain 


„„ „ ERTIES So 


before. He then confirmed, from his 
wife's report, all the circumſtances of 
the exchange, and of the ftrawberry 
on Joſeph's breaſt. At the repetition. 
of the word ffraxwberry, Adams, who 


had ſeen it without any emotion, 
ſtarted and cried, * Bleſs me! ſome- 
thing comes into my head. But be- 


fore he had time to bring any _ more 


out, a ſervant called him forth. 


176 


be wat gone, the pedlar afſured Joſeph, 
that his parents were perſons of much 
grexter eirt umſtances than thoſe he had 

therto mittaken for ſuch ; for that he 
Had been ſtolen from 4 gentltman's 
houſe, by thoſe whom they call gyp- 
ies, and had been wo by them dur- 
ing « whole year, when looking on 
him as in a dying condition, they had 
exthanged him for the other healthier 
child, in the manner before related. 
He faid, as to the name of his farhet, 


His wife had either never known, or 


forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted 
him he lived about forty miles from the 
place where the exchange bad been 
made, and which way, promiſing to 
ſpare no pains in endeavouring with 
Nm to bilcover the place. 

But 1 ne, which ſeldom doth 
gvod or ill, or makes men y or 
miſerable by halves, ed 6 Gere 
bim this labour. The reader may 

ſe to recolleR, that Mr. Wilſon 


intended a journey in the weft, in 


which he was to paſs throngh Mr. A- 
daws's parim, and had promiſed to 
call on hinf, He was now artived at 
the Lady Booby's gates for that pur- 
poſe,” being directed thither from the 
s houſe, and had ſent in the 

ant, whoni we have above ſeen 
call Mr. Adams forth. This had no 
_ ſooner mentioned the difcovery of a 
len child, and had uttered the word 
ery, than Mr. Wilſon, with 
witdacſs in his looks, and the utmoft 


edgerneſs in his words, begged to be 


ewe into the room, where he enter- 
ed hebt the leaſt regard to any of 
the company but Joſeph, aud embrac- 
ing him with a complexion all pale and 
trembhns, defired to fee the mark on 
bis-breaft; the parſon followed him 
capering, rubbing his hands, and 
crying out, Hic eff quem quaris ; in- 
* Rt, nc Joleyl complied 
no ſooner law the mark, than aban- 
doning Watlf to the moſtextravagant 
raptwye of paſſion, hie embraced Jo- 
— with” inenpreſfible extaſy, and 
ech out in tears of joy, © T have diſ- 
covered my ſon; I have him again in 
„my ams r Joſeph was not ſufficient- 
ly apprized, y 
light with his father, (for ſo in reali- 
ty he was) however, he returned ſome 
warmth to his embraces: but he no 
ſoonet / poroelved from his father's ac- 


of Mr. Wilſon, who 


et, to taſte the fame de- 
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count, the agreement of every eircum- 
ſtance, of perſon, time, and place, 
than he threw himfelf at his feet, and 
embracing his knees, with tears beg- 
ged his bſeſſing, which was given with 
much affeftion, and received with futh 
refpe&, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on 
both ſides, that it affected all preſent: 
but none fo much as Lady Booby, 
who left the room in an agony, which 
was but too much perceived, and not 
very charitably accounted for by ſome 
of the company. 


BEING'THE LAST. IN WHICH THs 
TKUE HISTORY 18 BROUGHT To 
A HAPPY CONCLUSION, 


VANNY was very little behind 
her Jofeph in the duty ſhe expreſt 
towards e and the joy ſhe 
evinced in diſcovering them. Gam- 
mar Andrews kiſſed her: and ſaid ſhe 
was hedttily. glad to fee her : but for 

rt fl could never love any one 
better than Joſeph, Gaffar Andrews 
teſtified no remarkable emotion 157 
bleſſed and kiſſed her, but complained 
bitterly, that he wanted his pipe, not 
having had a whiff that morning, 
Mr. Booby; who knew nothing of 
his aunt's fondneſs, imputed her ab- 
rupt departure to her pride, and diſdain 
of the family into which he was mar- 
ried ; he was therefore defirous to b 


gone with the utmoſt celerity : 
j vo having congratulated N.. Wa. 


ſon and J#eph on the diſcovery, he 
ſaluted Fanny, called her fiſter, and 
introduced her as ſach to Pamela, wha 
behaved with great decency on the oc - 


cafion, 


He now ſent a meffage to his aunt; 
who returned, that ſlie wiſhed him a 
good journey, but was too diſordere 
io ſee any company: he therefore pre- 

ed to fet out, having invited Mr 
Wüton to his houſe; and Pamela and 
Joſeph' both fo inſiſted on his comply- 
ing; that he at laſt conſented, having 
git obtained a meſſenger from Mr. 
oby, to acquaint his wife with the 


news; which, às Ye knew it woul 


render her com od Ap; , he coul 
not prevail on fine F to delay a mo- 
ment in acquainting her Wik. 
The company were ranged in this 

1 | Manner. 
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manner. The two old „with 
their two daughters, rode in the coach; 
Be {quire, * Wilſon, Joſeph, Par- 
Adams, and the pedlar, proceeded 

on horſeback, X 
In their way. Joſeph informed his fa- 
ther of his intended match with Fanny; 
to which, though be expreſſed ſome 
reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of 
his ſon's initances, he conſented ; fay- 
ing, if ſhe was ſo good a creature as 
a and he deſcribed: her, he 
ught the diſadvantages of birth and 
fortune might be compenſated. He 
however inſiſted on the match being 
deferred till he had ſeen his mother; 
in which, Joſeph. perceiving him poſi- 
tive, with great * obeyed bim, to 
the great delight of parſon Adama, 
who. by theſe. means ſaw. an opportuni - 
ty of tulfilling the church forms, and 
maxrying his. pariſhioners without a li- 


cence, a 
exulting on this 


Mr. | 
occaſion, (for ſuch ceremonies. were. 
matters of no ſmall moment with him) 
accidentally. gave ſpurs to his borſe, 
which the generous. beaſt diſdaining, 
for he, was of high mettle,” and had 
been uſed to mort expert riders than. 
the gentleman who at preſent beſtrode. 
bim, for, whoſe horſemanſhip he had 
perhaps, ſome. contempt, immediately, 
ran away full ſpeed, and played 2 
many antick nike, that he. tumbled 
the parſon from his back; which Jo- 
ſeph. perceiving, came to his relief. 

is accident afforded infinite merri- 
ment to the ſervants, and no leſs 
fughted-poor Fanny, who. beheld him 
ay, he by the coach; but the 
mirth of the one, and the terror of. the 
other, were ſoon determined, when the 
Parſon declared he bad received no 


Mage. z 

The horſe having freed him ſelf from 
bis unworthy rider, as he probably 
thought, him, proceeded to make the 
beſt of bis way; but was ſtopped by a 
gentleman and his ſervants, who were 
travelling the te way z/ and were 
nw at a little diſtance from the coach. 
They, ſoon met; and as one of the 
ſeryants. delivered. Adams his horſe, 
his, maſter. hailed him, and Adams 
looking; up, | preſently recollected he 
was, the. juſtice of peace before om 
he and Fanny had made their. appear - 
ance. The parſan preſently. ſaluted { 
him. very. kindly; and: the. juſtice. in- 


£ 


- 
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formed him, that he had found the 
fellow who. attempted to ſwear againtt 


him and the Ie, woman the very 
next day, and had committed hm to 


Saliſbury gaol, where he was charged - - + 


with many robberies. " 

Many compliments having paſſed 
. the — and the juſtice, the 
latter proceeded on bis journey, and 
the former having with, ſome diſdain 
refuſed Joſeph's offer of changing 
horſes, and declared, he was as able an 
borſeman as any in the kingdom, re- 


mounted his beaſt; and now the com- 


pany again proceeded, and. happily ar- 
rived at 2 journey's end, Mr. A 
dams by good luck, rather than 

good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 


The company arriving at Mr. Boos 


by's houſe, were all received by him 
in the. moſt courteous, and entertained 
in the moſt ſplendid manner, after. the 
cuſtom of the old Engliſh hoſpitalitz, 
which is ſtill preſerved: in ſume very 
few. families in the remote parts oi 
England. Phey all paſſed that day 
wich the utmoſt ſatis faction ĩt bei 
perhaps impoſſible to find any 24 
people more ſolidly and ſincerely hap- 
py. Joſeph and Fanny found means 
to be alone upwards of two 

which were the ſhorteſt, but the fweet- 
e imaginable. 


the morning, Mr. Wilſon- 
poſe to his: ſens make a viſit — 
im to his. mother, which; notwith-. 
ſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and: 
a longing defire he had to fee ber, 
little. concerned him, as he. muſt be 
obliged to leave his. Fanny: but the 
ne ls of Mr. Booby. relieved, himg- 
or he propoſed to ſend his own. coach 
and ix for Mrs. Wilſon, whom Pamela 
ſo very earneſtly invited, that Mr. 
Wilſon at agreed with the en- 
treaties of Mr. Booby and Joſeph, and 
n go empty for his 
WI ; 
On Saturday night, the coach re- 
turned with Mrs. Wilſon, who added 
one more to this happy aſſembly. The. 
reader. may imagine much better and: 
quicker too than I can, deſcribe, the 
many embraces and tears of- joy. which 
ſacceeded her arrival. It is.ſufficieat 
to ſay, ſhe was cably iled with to. 
follower huſband's example, in con- 

ſenting-to-the match. | 


On Sunday Mr. Adams ; 
the lervice at the ſquite aj 


th 
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me curate of which very kindly ex- 
changed duty, and rode twenty miles 
to the Lady Booby's pariſh ſo to do; 
being particularly charged nor to omit 
publithing the banns, being the third 
and laſt time. | 
At length the happy day arrived, 
which was to put Joſeph in the poſſeſ- 
fon of all his wiſhes. He aroſe, and 
dreſs d himſelf in a neat, but plain 
ſuit of Mr. Booby's, which exactly 
fitted him ; for he refuſed all finery; 
as did Fanny likewiſe, who could 
iled on by Pamela to attire herſelf 
in nothing richer than a white dimit 
 night-gown.' Her ſhift, indeed, whi 
Pamela preſented her, was of the fineſt 
kind, and had an edging of lace round 
the boſom z ſhe likewiſe equipped her 
with a pair of fine white thread ſtock- 
ings, which were all ſhe would accept; 
for ſhe wore one of her own ſhortround- 
eared caps, and over it a little ſtraw hat, 
lined with cherry-coloured\ ſilk, and 
tied with a cherry- coloured ribband. In 


this dreſs ſhe came forth from her cham- 


ber, bluſhing and breathing ſweets; 
and was by Joſeph, whoſe eyes ſpark- 
led fire, led to church, the whole family 
attending, where Mr. Adams perform- 
ed the ceremony; at which nothing 
was fo remarkable, as the extraordina- 
ry and unaffected modeſty of Fan 
unleſs the true chriſtian piety of Adam 
who publickly rebuked Mr. Booby 
and Pamela, for laughing in ſo ſacred a 
place, and on fo ſolemn an occaſion., 
Our parſon would have done no leſs to 
the bigheſt prince on earth : for though 
he paid all ſubmiſſion and deference to 
his ſuperiors in other matters, where 
the leaſt ſpice of religion intervened, 
be immediately Joſt all reſpect of per- 
ſons. It was his maxim, that he was 
a ſervant of the a I and could not, 
withoutdeparting from his duty, give up 
the leaſt article of his honour, or of his 
cauſe, to the greateſt earthly potentate. 
Indeed he always aſſerted, that Mr. 


Adams at church with his ſurplice on, 


and Mr. Adams without that orna- 
ment, in any other place, were two 
very different perſons. | 
When the church cites were over, Jo- 
oo led his blooming bride back to 
- Booby's (tor the diſtance was ſo 
very little, they did not think proper 
to uſe a coac * whole company at- 
tended them likewiſe on foot; and now 
a, moſt magnificent. entertainment was 


+4 


provided, at which parſon Adams des 
monſtrated an appetite ſurprizing, as 
well as ſurpaſſing, every one preſent. 
Indeed the only perſons who betrayed 
any deficiency on this occaſion, were 
thoſe on whoſe account the feaſt was 
provided. They pampered their ima- 
—— with the much more exqui- 
repaſt which the approach of night 
promiſed them; the thoughts of which 
filled both their minds, though with 
different ſenſations; the one all deſire, 
while the other had her wiſhes tem - 
pered with fears. = | 
At length, after a day paſt with the 
utmoſt merriment, corrected by the 
ſtricteſt decency; in which, however, 
parſon Adams, being well filled with 
ale and pudding, had given a looſe to 
more facetiouſneſs than was uſual to 
him; the happy, the bleſt moment 
arrived, when Fanny retired with her 
mother, her mother-in-law, and her 
ſiſter. She was ſoon undreſt; for the 
had no jewels to depoſit in their caſæ - 
ets, nor fine laces to fold with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs. Undreſſing to her was 
properly diſcovering, not putting off 
ornaments : for as all her charms were 
the gifts of nature, ſhe could diveſt her- 
ſelf of none; How, reader, ſhall T 
give thee an adequate idea of this lovely 
young creature! the bloom of roſes 
and lilies might a little illuſtrate her 
complexion, or their ſmell her ſweet- 
neſs ; but to comprehend her entirely, 
conceive youth, health, bloom, beauty, 
neatneſs and innocence, in her bridal- 
bed; conceive all theſe in their utmoſt 
perfection, and you may place the 
charming Fanny's picture before your 


eyes. 

7108 h no ſooner heard ſhe was in 
bed, than he fled with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs to her. A minute carried 
him into her arms, where we ſhall leave 
this happy couple to enjoy the-private - 
rewards of their conſtancyz rewards 
ſo great and ſweet, that I apprehend, 
Joſeph neither envied the nobleſt duke, 
nor Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that night. 

The third day, Mr. Wilſon and his 
wife, with their ſon and daughter, re- 
turned home; where they now live 
together in a ſtate of bliſs, ſcarce ever 
equalled. Mr. Booby hath with un- 

ecedented generoſity given Fanny a 

ortune of two thouſand pounds, hien 
ee laid out in à little eſtate iu 
the {ame pariſh with M4. 


* 
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he now occupies, (his father havin 
ſtocked it for him;) and Fanny — 
ſides with moſt excellent management 
in his dairy ; where, however, ſhe is 
not at preſent very able to buſtle much, 
being, as Mr. Wilſon informs me in 
his laſt letter, extremely big with her 
firſt child. 2 

Mr. hath 
dams with a living of one hundred and 
thirty pounds a year. He at firſt re- 
fuſed it, reſolving not to Pit his pariſh= 
ioners, with whom he hath lived fo 
long: but, on recollecting he might 


keep a curate at this living, he hath 


been latel 

The 
pots both from Mr. Wilſon and 
+ Booby, is, by the latter's intereſt, 


induced into it. 


* 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, 


ſented Mr. A- 


lar, beſides ſeveral handſome. 
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made an exciſeman; a truſt which he 
diſcharges with ſuch juſtice, that he is 
greatly beloved in his neighbourhood 
As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returne 
to London in a few {bag where a 
young captain of dragoons, together 
with eternal parties at cards, ſoon ob- 
literated the memory of Joſeph. 
Joſeph remains bleſt with his Fan- 
ny, whom be doats on with the utmoſt 
tegderneſs, which is all returned on 
ber fide. The happineſs Fe _ 
e is a ual fountain of pleaſure 
8 — — and — is par- 
ticularly remarkable, he declares he 
will imitate them in their retirement; 


nor will he be prevailed on by any 


bookſellers, or their authors, to make 


his appearance in HIGH LIFE, 


F 1 N30 
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